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IL INTRODUCTION 


1, SOURCE AND RECENT HISTORY OF THE PAPYRUS 


of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 were acquired in Egypt by Charles Edwin 

Wilbour himself on one of his many journeys up the Nile during the winters 
of 1881-1896. They come in all probability from the site of ancient Thebes where 
Wilbour, needless to say, spent a generous portion of his time and where he is 
known to have made numerous purchases of papyri and other antiquities. Unfor- 
tunately the records of these purchases as preserved in Wilbour’s notebooks and 
letters? are not sufficiently explicit to permit us to identify among them the par- 
ticular papyrus with which we are now concerned, and the determination of its 
provenience must depend almost entirely on the internal evidence to be gleaned 
from the document itself.* 

At Wilbour’s death in 1896 his collection passed into the hands of his widow, 
Charlotte Beebe Wilbour; and twenty years later, in 1916, the bulk of it together 
with Wilbour’s excellent Egyptological library was presented to the Brooklyn 
Museum. Almost all the papyri, however, remained in the possession of Wilbour’s 
daughter Theodora until 1935 when a number of examples were selected by Miss 
Wilbour herself for inclusion in the Museum’s Egyptian collection. Among the 
items chosen was the papyrus under discussion which consisted at that time (and 
until quite recently) of between five and six hundred fragments divided into nine- 
teen separate ‘‘lots.” In the same year or early in 1936 Edwin L. M. Taggart, Assistant 
Curator in charge of the Egyptian collection, placed on exhibition a dozen or so of 
the larger fragments framed separately between small rectangular sheets of glass. 

During the winter of 1937-38 one of these fragments was shown to Dr. (now Sir) 


Alan Gardiner who identified the text on the verso of the piece as part of “a list of 
slaves or foreigners.” ¢ 


Uae the great Ramesside document named in his honor,’ the fragments 


1. Brooklyn Museum, accession no. 34.5596; Alan H. Gardiner, The Wilbour Papyrus. 
4 vols. Oxford, 1941-1952. 

2. On file in the Wilbour Library. See also Travels in Egypt [December 1880 to May 1891]: 
Letters of Charles Edwin Wilbour, edited by Jean Capart. Brooklyn, 1936. 

3. See below, Section 4 of this chapter. 


4. The fragment in question, which at that time bore the accession number 35.1473 B, carries 
on the verso parts of Lines 20-23 a (Plate IX). 
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In 1947 Miss Wilbour died and the balance of her father’s papyri came into the 
Museum's possession. 

Early in 1948, under the supervision of John D. Cooney, the present Curator of 
the Museum's Department of Egyptian Art, an attempt was made to re-assemble our 
papyrus by fitting together enlarged photographs of the principal fragments. This 
method for various reasons proved impractical and was soon abandoned. 

In August 1950 Mr. Cooney and Anthony Giambalvo, the Egyptian Depart- 
ment’s able Technician, took the first definitive steps toward the actual reconstruc- 
tion of the papyrus, removing the larger fragments from their frames and isolating 
the hundreds of other fragments belonging to it from the rest of the Wilbour papyri. 
This arduous task involved the careful sorting through of more than one hundred 
and fifty lots of papyrus and was complicated by the presence among these of 
numerous pieces of XIIth Dynasty account-papyri® similar in script and general 
appearance to the document under discussion. 

From the early fall of 1950 until the end of June 1952 Mr. Giambalvo worked, 
whenever his many other duties would permit him to do so, on piecing together the 
remains of the papyrus. By March 1952, when I joined him in his labors, he had by 
his great skill and patience pretty well broken the back of a job made formidable 
not only by the great number of small pieces involved, but also by the innumerable 
gaps left by pieces long since lost. Throughout the operation constant use was made 
of a glass-topped table, strongly lighted from below, on which every pair of fragments 
joined together was examined for the exact coincidence of their fibres, valid joins 
being confirmed and misguided attempts at incorrect joins (of which I contributed 
an impressive number) being circumvented by this well-nigh infallible test. Con- 
siderable help in establishing the correct order of the principal sections of the 
papyrus was afforded us by the ancient scribe who drew up the list of servants on the 
verso and who, for his own convenience as well as ours, numbered every tenth entry 
consecutively all the way through the list from entry “10” (Plate VIII) to entry “70” 
(Plate XII). 

By the last week in June 1952 all the existing fragments of the papyrus, with 
the exception of fifty small “floaters,” had been joined together; and we had before 
us a document over two meters in length which, though riddled with lacunae, 
extended more or less continuously from one of its original ends to the other. In 
Charles Uht’s photographs (Plates I-VII and VIII-XIV, below) we see of course only 


5. Accession nos. 16.580.220, 221, 222, 224, 225, 227; 35.1450. These are apparently the “sundry 
scraps of papyrus ... of the Twelfth Dynasty style” purchased by Wilbour at Elephantine 
in February 1890 and mentioned by him in his letters of February 9 and 14 of that year 
(Travels in Egypt, pp. 552, 554). I have had an opportunity of studying these fragments in 
some detail and heartily concur with the findings of Messrs. Cooney and Giambalvo that 
they cannot possibly have belonged to the document which forms the subject of this 


monograph. 
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the successive sections of the recto and verso of the papyrus taken as separate units; 
but, with the exception of Plates I-II and III-IV (XIII-XIV and XI-XII of the verso) 
where gaps of some 16 and 4 cm. occur, the edges of the section appearing in each 
plate overlap or join directly to the edges of the sections shown in the preceding and 
following plates. 

In studying this interesting manuscript I have asked for and received a great 
deal of help and advice from my friends and colleagues. The transcription and inter- 
pretation of many key groups we owe to Georges Posener who during his stay in 
America as visiting professor to Brown University shared with me his intimate 
knowledge of hieratic scripts, hieratic texts, and Egyptian and foreign personal 
names of the late Middle Kingdom. As on former occasions Sir Alan Gardiner and 
Professor Jaroslav Cerny generously donated their time to checking my transcrip- 
tions against photographs of the original texts and made a number of important 
emendations which have been incorporated in the final version of these transcrip- 
tions. To Professor Richard A. Parker I am grateful for several extremely astute 
observations on the texts of the recto; and to Profesor J. J. Clére for providing me 
with annotated copies of two unpublished stela inscriptions of late Middle Kingdom 
date. Transcriptions of the Asiatic personal names on the verso of the papyrus were 
sent to Professor William F. Albright, and his brilliant commentary on these names, 
soon to be incorporated in a journal article, is quoted extensively in Chapter III, 
Section 1, below. Mrs. Elizabeth Riefstahl has helped me prepare my typescript 
for publication and has made available to me the incomparable facilities of the 
Wilbour Egyptological Library. My principal debt is to John D. Cooney who first 
drew the papyrus to my attention, provided me with all the background information 
concerning it, and arranged for its restoration and publication. The cost of publica- 
tion has been met by an appropriation provided by the Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Museum from the income of the Wilbour Fund. 

The abbreviations employed throughout the footnotes and text of the present 
monograph are the same as those used by Sir Alan Gardiner in his Egyptian 
Grammar (Gard., Egn. Gr. Second edition, London, 1950, see pp, xix-xxvii). 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THE PAPYRUS AND ITS CONTENTS 


The “paper” used for this document is a good grade of papyrus, smoothly burnished 
on the recto and so thin that portions of the hieratic texts written on each of its 
sides are visible in the photographs of the opposite side, producing the false impres- 
sion that we are dealing with a palimpsest. In places the fibres are as much as 3-4 mm. 
apart with an almost transparent film extending between them. In spite of this fact 
the fabric is structurally firm, the breaks clean, sharp, and almost completely devoid 
of the shredded, straggling fibres characteristic of many documents of the New 
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Kingdom and later times. The color was once a pale tan, but this is preserved in 
only a few small areas, most of the surface having darkened to a medium brown. 
The numerous instances in which pieces light in color were found to join imme- 
diately to very dark ones indicate that a considerable period of time has elapsed since 
the papyrus was reduced to fragments and that during that period (of perhaps 
centuries) some of its pieces were exposed to a far greater amount of dampness or 
other darkening agent than their mates. To judge from the remaining edges, portions 
of the document seem to have been devoured by some form of insect — probably 
the ubiquitous white ant. Our most serious sacrifice to the appetites of these vora- 
cious little creatures is the loss of almost the whole of the text of Insertion A (Plate 
IV, upper central portion). 

The sum of the lengths of the existing sections of the papyrus comes to 182 cm. 
Approximately 16 cm. appear to be missing between the first and second sections of 
the recto (Plates I-II; see also XIII-XIV),° 4-5 cm. between the third and fourth 
sections (Plates III-IV; see also XI-XII)," and a few centimeters at the right end of 
the recto. The total original length of the document was, then, not much under 209 
cm. (6 ft. 10 in.), or four Egyptian cubits. Within this length there were four sheets 
of papyrus, each between 50 and 54 cm. (1 cubit) long, pasted together so that on the 
recto the left edge of each sheet overlapped the right edge of its neighbor to the left 
by 0.8-1.0 cm. Part of a fifth sheet — a narrow strip 0.8 cm. in width — at the left edge 
of the recto (Plate VII) is all that remains of another length of papyrus to which our 
document had been at one time attached. 

The maximum preserved height of the papyrus (to the right of Insertion B, 
recto: Plates IV-V) is 29.7 cm. Since the horizontal edges appear to be nowhere com- 
pletely preserved the original height may have been slightly greater than this, 
approaching the 32 cm. which seems to have been the norm for manuscripts of the 
Middle Kingdom and Hyksos Period.® 

Before being inscribed the recto of the papyrus — that is, ‘the side upon which 
the horizontal fibres lie uppermost’”’*® — was provided with horizontal guide-lines 
similar to those found in a number of approximately contemporary account-papyri 
of the late XIIth Dynasty from el Lahiin.?® The purpose of such lines was clearly to 
facilitate the alignment of corresponding entries arranged in a succession of more 


6. The figure is based not only upon the number of hieratic groups assumed, on the basis of 
Line 54 d (Plate IV), to be missing from the central portions of Lines 1 and 3 d of the recto 
(Plates I-II), but also upon the number and probable spacing of the sub-columns required 
to fill out the list of Lines 80 ff. of the verso (Plate XIII, left. Cf. Plates VIII-XII). 

7. We lack here the vertical heading which introduces the “d” columns of the other sections 
of the recto and all except the “day” entries of the dates (see Plates I and VI). 

8. Moll. Pal. i, pp. 6-7; P. Kah. pp. 1, 5, 19, 22. 

9. Adm. p. 1. 

10. P. Kah. 16; 17; 19; 21-26; see also JEA. 27, Pl. 9. 
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or less widely spaced columns, and their use was therefore confined chiefly to docu- 
ments such as ledgers where the nature of the subject matter required such an 
arrangement." In the present instance the lines are drawn in black ink and extend 
all the way from the fragmentary right edge of the manuscript to within 5.5 cm. of its 
left end (Plates I-VII). There are nine of them spaced on the average of 2.5 (2.2-3.0) 
cm. apart and apparently centered in relation to the original top and bottom edges 
of the roll. The spacing was calculated to permit three lines of hieratic text to be 
written between each pair of guide-lines — thus, 24 lines in all —; but only in the 
first section of the recto (Plates I-II) is this arrangement adhered to, Lines 25-54 
(Plates III-IV) and 55-80 (Plates V-VII) being irregularly spaced in relation to the 
guide-lines and frequently running over them. The guide-lines were drawn from 
left to right, three or four strokes of the pen being required to complete each line. 
The places where the thin right end of each stroke is joined by the heavy left end 
of the succeeding stroke are visible in the photographs. At the extreme left edge of 
the recto, on the narrow strip torn away from the fifth sheet of the roll, are the ends 
of a similar series of guide-lines spaced, however, only 1.7 cm. apart and evidently 
belonging to another document, now lost. 

Guide-lines could have been used to equal advantage on the verso of the manu- 
script (Plates VIII ff.), where the entries are also subdivided into successions of 
columns; and the fact that they are not present here suggests that by the time the 
texts on this side of the papyrus were drawn up the use of such lines had gone out 
of fashion.” 


The recto of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 carries as its original and principal texts 
eighty lines of hieratic inscription arranged in three sections of twenty-four, thirty, 
and twenty-six lines, respectively, the three sections together extending over almost 
the whole length of the manuscript with a margin of only about 7 cm. left unin- 
scribed at either end. Each line contains seven entries spaced so as to fall into 
columns with the corresponding entries of the lines above and below. Within the 
three main sections the columns formed by these entries have been designated in 
the transcriptions of Plates I-VII A by the letters “‘a” to “g,” the righthand column 
being assigned the letter “‘g” because in each case it appears to have been the last 
to be added. For ease of reference the lines have been numbered consecutively from 
“1” to “80.” 

In the “b” columns of Lines 25-80 and throughout the ‘d” and “f” columns the 
scribes adopted the labor-saving device of writing vertically headings and notations 
which apply to two or more successive entries in the adjoining columns. Thus, the 


11. See, however, Berl. Hi. Pap. iv, 9-15; v, 4 bis. 
12. Except for the first two sheets of the verso the well known XIIIth Dynasty account-book, 


Papyrus Bulak 18, is not provided with guide-lines (see P. Boul. xviii, facsimile). 
13. Cf. P. Kah. 9, 4-7; JEA. 27, 74, Pl. 9. 
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vertical heading preceding Lines 1-24 d (Plate I) is to be thought of as repeated 
before each of the following lines and is so to be read. In the “f” column of the same 
section (Plate II), on the other hand, it is clear that the first notation applies only to 
Lines 1-3, the second to Lines 4-8, the third to Line 9, and so on. By indenting his 
vertical entries the scribe who drew up the “b” column of Lines 25-54 (Plate III) 
was able, with almost no repetition of the groups involved, to make it clear that the 
initial element of the title s5 shwé, etc., is to be read straight through the column, 
while the various second elements (web-het, didst, hbsw) are to be read only with 
certain groups of lines, and the place names only with the one or two lines opposite 
which each is written. A further variation appears in the ‘d” column of Lines 59-70 
(Plate VI) where, for lack of space, the lower half of the vertical text had to be 
written in two columns” and where a horizontal line branching from the vertical 
at the word d3d3t supplies a variant of the text applicable only to Line 63. In cases 
where only two preceding entries were involved a notation referring to both was 
sometimes written horizontally, divided into two parts (Lines 1-2 b, 26-27 b) or 
aligned with the space between the two entries (Lines 55-56 d). 

With the exception of the scribes’ notations of Columns e and f and the insertions 
in Lines 1-24(?) of Column c these texts are written throughout in black ink. That 
they might be readily distinguishable from the more “official” entries to which 
they are appended the notations and insertions referred to were written in red ink." 
In the transcriptions a ruled line below or (in the case of texts written vertically) 
to the right of a sign, group, or series or groups indicates that it is written in red — 
a fact which is not always easy to determine from the photographs. 

The handwritings throughout these texts are of the small, “business” type, the 
heights of the normal vertical signs and the lengths of the normal horizontal signs 
rarely exceeding 9 or 10 mm. Certain characters, such as the vertical h, the eye (ir), 
and the horizontal signs in Columns e and g, are, however, attenuated well beyond 
the norm, reaching lengths up to 20 mm. 

The texts of Columns a-d are the work of two unnamed scribes whom we shall 
call “X” and “Y.” Scribe X using a slender, neatly trimmed rush and writing in an 
angular and rather careful hand, with the signs rendered in some detail, drew up the 
list of Lines 1-24 a-b, made the black entries in the adjoining ‘“‘c” column, and 
appears to have written the vertical heading of the immediately following “d” 
column (Plate I). Lines 1-24 d and 25-80 a-d seem to have been written throughout 
by Scribe Y,”® who probably also entered the black check-marks in the “e” columns. 
Y's writing-rush was coarser than X’s and his hand bolder, more rounded, and less 


14. A new text (also composed in two columns) having begun opposite Line 71. 

15. On the use of red ink in Egyptian manuscripts see JEA. 37, 75-80; Wilb. Comm. 183. 

16. At Line 65 a this scribe, realizing that he had fifteen more entries to make in the remaining, 
relatively small space, began to crowd his lines and reduce the size of his writing. 
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detailed, the signs in many cases being differently formed and differently ligatured.” 
When writing in vertical columns both scribes tend to elongate their horizontal signs 
and to use less cursive forms and fewer ligatures than in the horizontal lines.” 

The red entries in Column c, Lines 1-24(?), and in all the “‘e” columns overlap 
the adjacent black entries in a number of instances and were clearly insertions, added 
apparently by a third scribe or group of scribes. 

The names and handwritings of six different scribes are preserved in the nota- 
tions of the “f” columns.”® These handwritings are for the most part inferior in 
quality and legibility to the hands of the main texts and may well be appreciably 
later in date. 

The last entries to be added, those of the ‘g” columns, are abbreviated versions 
of the “f” entries and are probably to be attributed to the same six scribes who made 
these entries. 

On palaeographic grounds alone there can be little doubt that the handwritings 
of Columns a-d are to be assigned to the late XIIth Dynasty and in all probability 
to the reign of King Amenemhét III. They bear a close resemblance to other non- 
literary scripts of this reign as exemplified in the Semneh Despatches” and in a 
number of legal documents and account-papyri from el Lahiin™ and, though of a 
different class of script, cannot be far removed in date from the literary hand of 
“Sinuhe B” (Berlin P. 3022).?? This conclusion finds support in the sequence of high 
regnal-year dates — “10,” .?., “31” — preserved in Column d (Lines | ff... ., 55 ff.) 
which, within the general period involved, are ascribable only to the reign of 
Senwosret III or of Amenemhét III, with every probability favoring the latter. It is 
confirmed by the presence in the ‘“‘b” columns of these texts of place-names com- 
pounded not only with that of Senwosret III, but also with that of Amenemhét III 
himself (see below, Chapter II, 2, “The ‘b’ Entries’). Both the handwritings and 
the piecemeal manner in which these texts were drawn up make it clear that they 
are original documents more or less contemporary with the dates which they bear, 
and not later copies of such documents. 

The brevity of the notations of Columns e-g makes the absolute dating of these 
obviously later additions a precarious undertaking. Palaeographically, however, 


17. Compare, for example, Y’s writing of the name Sbk-r3 in Line 26 a (Plate III) with X’s writ- 
ing of the same name in Lines | and 2 a (Plate 1). 

18. See the vertical heading preceding Lines 1-24 d (Plate I) and in Plate VI compare the verti- 
cal text of Lines 59-70 d with the horizontal writing of the same text in Line 55-6. 

19. The names and titles of these scribes are listed and discussed below, in Chapter II, 6. 

20. Preserved to us in copies made by a Theban scribe of the reign of Amenembét III. See 
Smither, JEA. 31, 4-5 (notes by Gunn), Pls. 2-6. 

21. P. Kah. 11-16, 19, 22, 26; Text, 86; Ml. Pal. i, 18-14, Col. “Illahun,” Pls. 4-5. 


22. Berl. Hi. Pap. v, 4-5, Pls. 5-15; M@ll. HL. i, 7-12; MOll. Pal. i, 14-16, Col. “Sinuhe,” Pl. 6. 
See Gard. Sin. 2-3. 
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they seem to be more closely related to the known hieratic writings of the XIIIth 
Dynasty than to those of the XIIth. The small, extremely cursive, and often mal- 
formed groups of the “f” columns can, I think, be profitably compared with the 
handwriting of the larger manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18,2* while the big, sprawly 
signs of Columns e and g seem not unrelated to those found in the fragments of the 
smaller Bulak manuscript * — and, incidentally, to those of the XIIIth Dynasty texts 
preserved on both the recto and verso of the present papyrus. That many years, 
perhaps even decades, should have intervened between the drawing up of the lists 
of Columns a-d and the addition of these later entries is, as we shall see, a not 
unreasonable assumption. In the absence of more definite indications we may sup- 
pose that the red entries in Column c, Lines | ff., were made at the same time as the 


coo 


red insertions in the corresponding “e” column. 


Insertions “A,” “‘B,” and “C” are not parts of the principal texts of the recto, 
but copies of three later documents written in the blank spaces which happened 
to exist between the columns of these texts. They are composed in lines of varying 
length so as to fit into the areas available, and B and C are written upside down 
either the better to achieve this end or perhaps merely to render them distinct from 
the surrounding texts. 

The earliest of the three documents cited, Insertion A, is drawn up in ten to 
twelve short horizontal lines in the open area between Columns d and e of Lines 
25-40 (Plate IV). It would seem that the now destroyed ninth line of the inserted 
text must have been indented slightly to avoid overlapping the end of the already 
existing horizontal entry of Line 37 d. Below the long tail of the last sign in the 
tenth line of the insertion there is room for one or perhaps two more lines before, 
at the level of Line 41 d-e, an area of blank papyrus is reached. The fact that, on the 
left, the lines of the insertion stop short of the red entries in Column e does not 
necessarily indicate that it is later in date than these entries, for the text is a copy 
of a late XIIth Dynasty letter and, as such, would normally have been composed, 
as it is here, in a succession of short horizontal lines.” To distinguish it from the 
date line and text of the original letter, which are written in black, the explanatory 
title of Line 2 is written in red ink. The handwriting is somewhat larger than those 
of the main texts and more “literary” in character.”* Its similarity to the hands of 


23. P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, Plates 14-46; MOll. HL. i, 20; Méll. Pal. i, Col. “Bulaq 18” (14-46). 
Photographs of this manuscript were generously supplied me by Prof. Posener. 

24. P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, Plates 47-55; MOll. Pal. i, Col. “Bulaq 18” (47-55). Thanks to Mr. 
Cooney I possess a set of photographs of these fragments. : Bihes 

25. See P. Kah. 29 ff. Note, too, that in the present letter, as in others of the period, the division 
of the text into lines is determined by the lengths of the successive clauses in the formula 
of greeting. . 

26. Note the elongation of the sdm and s} signs in Lines 4 and 8, respectively, and the exagger- 
atedly long tails of the final m in Line 4, the & in Line 8, and the final w(?) in Line 10. 
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numerous letters of the late XIIth Dynasty from el Lahin™ suggests that our copy 
was closely contemporary with the writing of the original letter. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the red title, “Copy of .. .” (Line 2), does not precede the date 
(Line 1), but is inserted between it and the text of the letter. Since the date given is 
“Regnal Year 86" —almost certainly of Amenemhét III — it is probable that 
Insertion A was added to the papyrus only four or five years after the completion 
of Columns a-d and is earlier than the majority of the entries in Columns e-g. 

This is not the case with Insertions B and C which, as their handwritings and 
contents show, belong well down in the XIIIth Dynasty, half a century or more after 
the time of Insertion A. The two texts, copies of royal decrees addressed to the well 
known vizier ¢Ankhu ® and dated, respectively, to the [fifth (?)] and sixth regnal 
years of an unnamed king, appear to have been written by a single scribe whose 
florid and irregular script is not only closely related to the handwriting of the verso 
of this papyrus, but recalls vividly the hand of the smaller manuscript of Papyrus 
Bulak 18.2° The titles of our copies (B, Lines 2-3; C, Line 2), which, as in the case of 
Insertion A, were inserted between the dates and texts of the original documents, 
are written in red ink. 

Insertion B, inverted and squeezed into the vertical space between the second 
and third sections of the recto, was composed in eighteen short horizontal lines, the 
last of which is now completely missing (Plate V). The space appropriated was not 
only narrow, but already partially occupied by horizontal entries branching into it 
from the adjoining “f” column of the second section. To avoid overlapping these 
the writer of Insertion B in one instance ran his lines (11-12) above and below the 
earlier text and in another place shortened the lines (15-16) to two or three groups. 
In the few places where overlapping actually occurs the black writing of the insertion 
always overlies the red signs of the earlier ‘‘f’’ column. In size the handwriting of 
Insertion B is, with the exception of the single characters in Columns e and g, the 
largest on the recto, the big vertical signs at the beginnings of its lines ranging in 
height up to 18 mm. 

The space selected for Insertion C — below the “d” entries of the last section — is 
long and low and this text was therefore composed in six long horizontal lines 
preceded, near the bottom edge of the papyrus, by a short date line in black and a 
secondary title in red ink (Plates VI-VII). The tip of the long “‘handle”’-stroke of a 
k-sign in this title runs over the top of the reed-leaf in Line 78 e (Plate VII). Other- 
wise there is no contact between Insertion C and the adjoining older texts. Toward 
the ends of Lines 4 and 8 of the insertion, however, the scribe has had to abandon 


27. P. Kah. 27-37 passim. 
28. See below, Chapter III, 2. 
29. See above, note 24. Mdller (Pal. i, 16) in describing the handwriting of this manuscript has 


pointed out the “predilection for rounded forms and flourishes which it shares with the 
papyri of the Hyksos Period.” 
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his normally florid style of writing and reduce both the sizes and spacing of his 
signs in order to complete the lines within the space available. In these places the 
writing is smaller and less detailed than anywhere else in the papyrus. In general, 
the carelessness and inconsistencies which characterize the script of Insertions B 
and C make the reading of these last and in many ways most interesting additions 
to the recto extremely difficult. ‘ 


The greater part of the verso of the papyrus is taken up by a long list of servants, 
the ninety-five entries in this list being distributed over six sections of fifteen to 
sixteen lines each. Immediately to the right of every tenth entry the ancient scribe 
has written its number — “10,” “20,” “30,” and so on, up at least as far as “70” 
(Plate XII).* Each line contains four separate sub-entries spaced so as to form 
columns within the principal sections and designated in the transcriptions of Plates 
VIII-XII A by the letters “‘a,” “b,” “c,” and “d.” Of the sixth section (Lines 80-95) 
there remain only portions of the upper half of the “a” column, a gap of some 16 cm. 
occurring in the papyrus immediately to the left of this column?! By indenting 
Lines 5 a, 14-16 a, 11 b, and 14-16 b the scribe has indicated that the initial group 
or groups of a preceding entry are to be read also before each of these lines. This 
device appears to have been used only in the first section of the list. 

After completing the fifth section of the list (Lines 64-79) and before drawing 
up the sixth and final section (Lines 80-95) the scribe wrote in the explanatory cap- 
tion to which I have assigned the capital letter “A” (Plate XIII). By using for the 
most part short horizontal lines interspersed with vertical columns he was apparently 
able to make this relatively short text occupy the same vertical height as the list to 
which it refers—a piece of graphic legerdemain probably devoid of any other 
significance. 

Appended to the list is a deed of conveyance of servants and other property from 
a man to his wife (“B:” Plate XIV). This badly damaged text is written in thirty-one 
horizontal lines divided into two columns of sixteen and fifteen lines, respectively. 
Not more than 5 cm. of blank margin, and probably less, appears to have separated 
the left ends of Lines 17-31 of this text from the left edge of the verso of the papyrus. 

Text “C,” a caption similar to Text A, was written in two and a third vertical 
columns in the narrow spaces which separate the first four sections of the list (Plates 
VIII-XI). Halfway down C 1 (Plate VIII) the scribe found it necessary to jog his 
column slightly to the left to avoid overlapping the long diagonal stroke at the end 
of Line 8. There can be little doubt that Text C — or what is left of it — is to be 
read continuously from its beginning, opposite Line 1 of the list, to its end, opposite 
Line 38. It was obviously an insertion, later in date than Texts A and B, and was, 
ostensibly at least, the last text to be inscribed on the papyrus.*? 


80. See AEO. i, 7, pls. 1-4; and PSBA. 14, 459-60. 
31. See above, the second paragraph of this section. 
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The whole of the verso of our document was written in black ink apparently by 
a single XI1Ith Dynasty scribe who in the running lines of Text B merely reduced 
somewhat the size and formality of his script. Both texts and handwriting are 
firmly dated by Caption A to the first regnal year of King Sekhemré¢ Sewadjtowy 
[Sobkhot]pe (III), Text B(?) and Caption C having been added in the following 
year. The script is more regular and more legible than the approximately con- 
temporary hands of Insertions B and C of the recto and the smaller manuscript of 
Papyrus Bulak 18. As exemplified in the list of servants it resembles the hand- 
writings of several late Middle Kingdom papyri from beneath the Ramesseum at 
Thebes, particularly the large and rather handsome hand of the Ramesseum Ono- 
masticon.™ It bears out Mdller’s observation that the handwritings of this period 
are beginning to show traits which are characteristic of the great manuscripts of 
Hyksos times — the Rhind, Westcar, and Golenischeff papyri. 


8. THE DATING OF THE PAPYRUS 


In discussing the dating of the successive groups of text in the Brooklyn papyrus 
reasons have been advanced for supposing that in every instance these texts are 
either original documents or copies made very shortly after the drawing up of the 
originals. The fact that in none of the dated texts on the recto was it regarded 
necessary to give the name of the ruling pharaoh suggests that these texts were 
written in the reigns to which they are dated or so soon thereafter that no confusion 
regarding the king’s identity was possible. 

Before concluding our introductory inspection of the papyrus and its contents 
it will be useful to clarify by means of a simple table what is conceived to be the 
chronological order and approximate dating of its texts: 


1. Recto, Lines 1-24 a-c -Year 10 (of Amenemhét III ?) (-1833 B.C.) 
2 “Lines 1-24 d, 25-80 ad Years 10-31 (of Amenemhét III ?) (1833-1812 B.C.) 
38. “ Insertion A Year 36 (of Amenemhét III ?) (1807 B.C.) 
4 “Lines 1-80 e-g Late XIIth to XIIIth Dynasty 
5. “ Insertion B Year [5 ?] of the predecessor of 

Sobkhotpe III ({1746 ?] B.C.) 
6. “ Insertion C Year 6 of the same king (1745 B.C.) 


32. It is not improbable, as Posener has suggested, that Insertions B and C of the recto, which 
are copies of slightly earlier documents cited as authority for the actions recorded on the 
verso, were added after the verso had been fully inscribed. This, however, would not alter 
the true chronological order of the texts as outlined in the table below. 

33. The height of the vertical signs in the list is 15 mm.; that of the corresponding signs in 
Text B, 11 mm. 

34. AEO. i, 6 ff., pls. 1-5. Incidentally, this is one of the few documents known which uses the 
system seen in our present list for numbering its entries. See above, note 30. 
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7. Verso, Lines 1-95 and Text A Year 1 of Sobkhotpe III 1743 B.C. 
8 “ Texts B(?) and C Year 2 of Sobkhotpe’ III 1742 B.C. 


From the approximate absolute dates given in the righthand column of this 
table we see that, whereas the papyrus was apparently in active use for a total 
period of about ninety years, its contents actually falls into two main groups: the 
late XIIth Dynasty texts of items 1-8, above, and the mid-XIIIth Dynasty texts of 
items 5-8. 


4. THE PROVENIENCE OF THE PAPYRUS 


Although, as already remarked, we have no record of where, when, or from whom 
Wilbour acquired the fragments of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446, the evidence for a 
Theban provenience contained in the document itself is copious, consistent, and, 
I think, conclusive. 

An inspection of the main texts on the recto of the papyrus reveals the fact that 
these texts are concerned exclusively with residents of that section of Upper Egypt 
which extends from Gebel es Silsileh, sixty-two miles to the south of Thebes, to the 
neighborhood of Akhmim, some sixty-odd miles (as the crow flies) to the north of it.°* 
As both the geographic and administrative center of this stretch of the Nile Valley 
it can only have been to Thebes itself that the problems connected with all these 
people were referred and to which, therefore, the lists of their names were sent. 
The fact that of all the localities involved Thebes alone is not mentioned by name 
points pretty clearly to the conclusion that it was there that the texts of Lines 1-80 
were drawn up. Confirmation of this is found in the headings of the “d” entries of 
Lines 1-24 and 55-80 where it is recorded that orders, or directives, concerning the 
persons listed in the preceding columns were “‘issued to the Anrt wr,” or “Great 
Prison,” an institution known from other sources to have been located at Thebes.** 

A reference to the ‘Southern City,” that is, Thebes, seems to be preserved at 
the end of Line 5 of Insertion A (Plate IV). 

Copies of the XIIIth Dynasty decrees, Insertions B and C (Plates V, VI), are 
stated (B 2-3, C 2) to have been “brought to the office of the Reporter (?) of the 


35. The XIIth Dynasty dates are derived from Parker, The Calendars of Ancient Egypt, p. 69. 
Those for the XIIIth Dynasty kings are estimates based on the Turin Canon and on existing 
texts and monuments of the period. 

36. See below, Chapter II: “The ‘b’ Entries.” Both distances are of course much greater if 
measured along the course of the Nile, Silsileh lying some ninety miles upriver from Thebes 
and Akhmim one hundred and forty-five miles downstream. 

$7. Scharff, AZ. 57, 51; Dav. Rekh., 91, Pl. XXVII (14); Lacau, Une Stéle juridique de Karnak 
(Ann. Suppl., Cahier No. 13), 24; Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialen zum Rechtswesen 
des Pharaonenreiches, p. 65. 
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Southern City” and it was presumably from these that the copies actually preserved 
in the papyrus were made. The beneficiary of the second decree (C 4) was an “‘Over- 
seer of Fifel]ds of the Southern City;” and a man named Pay, the subject of the 
petitions cited in both decrees, is described in C (8) as “he who is in the Southern 
City.” 

‘Since the Theban beneficiary of Insertion C of the recto seems to have been the 
person responsible for drawing up the list of servants and other texts on the verso 
of the papyrus we may presume that these texts too were written at Thebes. 

We have already had occasion to note the rather marked similarity which exists 
between the handwriting seen on the verso of the Brooklyn papyrus and that of the 
Ramesseum Onomasticon. Other points of similarity between the two documents 
include the unusual system of line-numbering employed in both and the striking 
fact that the series of Upper Egyptian towns listed in Lines 188-216 of the Onomasti- 
con and named on the recto of our papyrus not only parallel one another closely, but 
end in both cases with the little known ancient village of Gereget (Grgt), near 
Akhmim.® Since the tomb in which the “Ramesseum Papyri” were found was 
opened during the winter of 1895-96 and since Wilbour was at this time buying 
papyri and other antiquities in western Thebes“ it is not impossible that the frag- 
ments of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 came from this very tomb or from one in 
the immediate vicinity. It is unlikely, however, that they ever formed part of the 
Ramesseum Papyri proper, for these were found all together in a wooden box and 
apparently remained undisturbed in Quibell’s possession until their arrival in 
England.* 

Another possible Theban source for the Brooklyn papyrus is a cemetery of the 
late Middle Kingdom which seems to have existed on the eastern slope of the Dira‘ 
Abu’n Naga. From here in 1860 came Papyrus Bulak 18, two manuscripts with 
which, as we have seen, our XIIIth Dynasty texts must be closely contemporary and 
to which they bear a marked resemblance both in script and, to some extent, in 
content. It is, in any case, worth noting that the “Drah Aboo Neggeh”’ was well 
known to Wilbour as a source of antiquities and that at least one papyrus in his 
collection came from there.*? 

The feeling that the papyrus is from a private tomb — presumably in western 
Thebes — is prompted by yet another consideration. Since the ultimate beneficiary 
of the document was the woman named Senebtisy in whose favor the texts on the 
verso were drawn up, “ there is every probability that the papyrus ended up in her 
possession and was buried with her. 


38. Recto, Line 36 b (Plate III) = On. Ram. no. 216 (AEO. ii, 44*, No. 355 A, Pl. XXV). 

39. Quibell, The Ramesseum, 3. 40. Wilbour Notebooks, 3-C, pp. 261, 287. 
41. Quibell, Loc. cit. 42, Wilbour Notebooks, 3-C, p. 261. 

43. See Text B (Plate XIV), passim. See also below, Chap. V, 3. 
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7. Verso, Lines 1-95 and Text A Year 1 of Sobkhotpe III 1743 B.C. 
8 “ Texts B(?) and C Year 2 of Sobkhotpe III 1742 B.C. 


From the approximate absolute dates given in the righthand column of this 
table* we see that, whereas the papyrus was apparently in active use for a total 
period of about ninety years, its contents actually falls into two main groups: the 
late XIIth Dynasty texts of items 1-3, above, and the mid-XIIIth Dynasty texts of 
items 5-8. 


4. THE PROVENIENCE OF THE PAPYRUS 


Although, as already remarked, we have no record of where, when, or from whom 
Wilbour acquired the fragments of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446, the evidence for a 
Theban provenience contained in the document itself is copious, consistent, and, 
I think, conclusive. 

An inspection of the main texts on the recto of the papyrus reveals the fact that 
these texts are concerned exclusively with residents of that section of Upper Egypt 
which extends from Gebel es Silsileh, sixty-two miles to the south of Thebes, to the 
neighborhood of Akhmim, some sixty-odd miles (as the crow flies) to the north of it.3* 
As both the geographic and administrative center of this stretch of the Nile Valley 
it can only have been to Thebes itself that the problems connected with all these 
people were referred and to which, therefore, the lists of their names were sent. 
The fact that of all the localities involved Thebes alone is not mentioned by name 
points pretty clearly to the conclusion that it was there that the texts of Lines 1-80 
were drawn up. Confirmation of this is found in the headings of the “d” entries of 
Lines 1-24 and 55-80 where it is recorded that orders, or directives, concerning the 
persons listed in the preceding columns were “‘issued to the hnrt wr,” or “Great 
Prison,” an institution known from other sources to have been located at Thebes.*” 

A reference to the “Southern City,” that is, Thebes, seems to be’ preserved at 
the end of Line 5 of Insertion A (Plate IV). 

Copies of the XIIIth Dynasty decrees, Insertions B and C (Plates V, VI), are 
stated (B 2-3, C 2) to have been “brought to the office of the Reporter (?) of the 


35. The XIIth Dynasty dates are derived from Parker, The Calendars of Ancient Egypt, p. 69. 
Those for the XI1Ith Dynasty kings are estimates based on the Turin Canon and on existing 
texts and monuments of the period. 

36. See below, Chapter II: ‘The ‘b’ Entries.” Both distances are of course much greater if 
measured along the course of the Nile, Silsileh lying some ninety miles upriver from Thebes 
and Akhmim one hundred and forty-five miles downstream. 

87. Scharff, AZ. 57, 51; Dav. Rekh., 91, Pl. XXVII (14); Lacau, Une Stéle juridique de Karnak 
(Ann. Suppl., Cahier No. 13), 24; Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialen zum Rechtswesen 
des Pharaonenreiches, p. 65. 
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Lines 1-80 (Plates I-VII) 


These texts comprise: first, a list of seventy-six ** residents of southern Upper 
Egypt who appear to have absconded without completing or to avoid performing 
services required of them by the state (Entries a-c); second, copies or résumés of a 
series of government directives issued to the Great Prison (hnrt wr) at Thebes 
instructing that institution to deal with these people in accordance with the appro- 
priate sections of the criminal law (Entry d); and, third, notations recording the 
execution of these instructions and the conclusion of nearly all of the cases involved 
(Entries e-g). 


1. THE “a” ENTRIES 


Here we find listed the names of the fugitives (almost exclusively men), accom- 
panied in each case by the name of a parent. The latter, according to the “inverted” 
Middle Kingdom method of expressing filiation, is written first, followed by the 
hieratic contraction of the sign s3, ‘‘son,” and then by the name of the fugitive him- 
self. Since inversions of this type were apparently not, as was once thought, “solely 
graphic” ** we read the names in the order in which they are written (“the son of 
Sobko, Nodjemyeb,” or “Sobkco’s son, Nodjemyeb’’), assuming with Griffith ** and 
Sethe *” that the name of the parent is a direct genitive and that the name of the son 
is in apposition with the word s3. Except in Lines 4 and 16, where the word for “son” 
appears to be written with a normal hieratic form of the pintail duck,* I have tran- 
scribed this word with the sign of the egg (H 8%*), a convention frowned upon as 
anachronistic by some scholars, but supported by at least one hieroglyphic text of 
the late XIIth Dynasty © and having the advantage of reproducing more closely than 
the duck the actual form of the hieratic sign. In conformity with the practice nor- 
mally adhered to in hieratic texts of this period the “man” or “woman” determina- 


44. Four of the persons named are listed twice — in Lines 25-28 a and, again, in Lines 59-62 a. 

45. Gard. Egn. Gr. Ist edition (1927), § 85; see, however, [bid., second edition (1950). 

46. JEA. 13, 281. 

47. AZ. 49, 95-9. 

48. Cf. Moll. Pal. i, No. 216. ; 

49. Gard. Egn. Gr., List of Hieroglyphic Signs, p. 474. Similar letter-and-number designations 
of hieroglyphic signs used hereinafter refer to this list. 

50. Sinai. 28 (PI. 12), Col. 3. This is, however, a somewhat cursive inscription and exhibits in 
its signs several semi-hieratic forms. 
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tive (A 1, B 1) is never written after the names of the parents" and only occasionally, 
in Lines 1-24, after the names of the fugitives themselves. 

In conventional transcription and transliteration the first column of names 
(Lines 1-24: Plate I), drawn up by Scribe “X” early in the reign of King Amenemhét 
III (?), reads as follows: 


1, The son of Sobk‘o (Sbk-3), Nodjemyeb (Ndm-ib) 

2. The son of Sobk‘o, Senwosret (S-n-Wsrt) 

38. The son of Dedetsobk (Ddt-Sbk), Sobkhotpe (Sbk-htp) 

4. The son of Nenteni (Nn-tni ?), Iku (Ikw) 

5. The son of Sianhir (S3-’In-hrt), Anhirnakhte (‘In-hrt-nht) 

6. The son of Senyeb (Sn-ib), Sobkhotpe 

7. The son of Menekhhor ... (Mnb-Hr-...), Senwosret 

8. The son of [I]denimyrorahrau ([Z]dn-imy-r-chew), Amenemhét (‘Imn-m-h3t) 
9. The son of ...ret (...rt), Senwosret 


10. The son of ..... , Anhirhotpe (‘In-hrt-htp) 
11. The son of ...y (...y), Djebas (Db3+s) 
12. The son of Ité (It), Nakhti (Nhéi) > 


13. The son of Sisetankh (S3-stnk), Khernesnakhte (?) (Ar-ns-nht ?) 
14, The son of Rehutankhe (Rhw-tnh), Montuhotpe (Mntw-htp) 
15. The son of Henwetefrankhe (Hinwt-f-nk), Harhotpe (Hr-htp) 
16. The son of Remenes (Rmn+s), Nematrée (N-m3¢t-R¢) 

17. The son of Senet (Snt), Romettankhe (Rmt-¢ nh) 

18. The son of Nebyotef (Nb-itf), Inyotef (’In-itf) 

19. The son of Senet, Senutankhe (Snw-rnh) 

20. The son of Ité, Irenes (’I7+ns) 

21. The son of Khnumhotpe (Hnmw-htp), Hemenwosre (Hmn-wsr) 
22. The son of Ibebi (‘Jbbi), Sehetepyebré¢ (Shtp-ib-Re) 

23. The son of Henuyemes (Hnw-im+s), Nakhti 

24. The son of Djebaf (Db3+f), Senetbakh (Snt-Bsh) 


The names in the second section (Lines 25-54), listed by Scribe “Y” sometime 
between the tenth and thirty-first years of Amenemhét III (?), are: 


25. The son of Kheperka[ré¢] (Hpr-k3[-R¢]), Rehucankhe 

26. The son of Rehurankhe, Sobkro 

27. The son of Gewa (Gw3), Inyotef 

28. The son of Inyoteftankhe (’Jn-itf-tn), Khnumnakhte (Hnmw-nht) 
29. The son of [I]téro ([’Z]t-¢2), Inyotef 


51. In Line 55 a the seated man (?) at the end of the name Mr-Mnw is taken to be either a 
scribal error or, perhaps, the determinative of the component mr (“one beloved of”) rather 
than of the whole name. 
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. The son of Dedumit (Ddw-Mut), “Ankhyeb (*nj-ib) 

. The son of Inyotef, Sobkhotpe 

. The son of Nakhti, Sentankhe (Sn-tng) 

. The son of Sianhir, Nakhti 

. The son of Minnakhte (Mnw-n§t), Ineni (’‘Inni) 

. The son of Simin (S3-Mnw), Simin 

. The son of Rehwetrankhe (Rhwt-tnh), Sobknakhte (Sbk-nht) 
. The son of Rehwet(?)tankhe, Sentankhe 

. The son of Bet (Bwt), Rehuerawsen (Rhw-r-3w+sn) 

. The son of Sobkhotpe, Sobkhotpe 

. The son of Deduanhir (Ddw-’In-hrt), Renokre (Rn-ikr) 
. The son of ... [o]kre (.. .-[#]kr), In... ('In-...) 

. The son of ... okre(...-fkr), ..... 


44. [The son of] ..... nefer (nfr) ..... 


45-54. 


wees 


« Inthe third and last column of names (Lines 55-80), drawn up also by Scribe “Y,” 
we find the following: 


. The son of Mermin (Mr-Mnw), Minhotpe (Mnw-htp) 
. The son of Senwosret, Ihynef (‘Ihy-n-f) 

. The son of Sabes (S3b+s), Montuhotpe 

. The son of Sobkkhu (Sbk-hw), Dedusobk (Ddw-Sbk) 

. The son of Kheperkaré¢, Rehucankhe 

. The son of Rehurankhe, Sobk¢o 

. The son of Gewa, Inyotef 


62. [The son of] Inyoteftankhe, Khnumnakhte 


. The [daugh]ter of Sianhir, Teti (T¢i) 

. The son of Wetbet (Wrbt), Resnakhte (Rs-nht) 

. The son of Khentekhtaywahe (Hnt-hty-w3h?), Harnehes (Hr-nhs) 

. The son of Sitkhentekhtay (S3t-Hnt-hty), Khentekhtayhotpe (Hnt-hty-htp) 
. The son of Si[t]inyotef (S;[¢]-’In-itf), Khentekhtayhotpe 

. The son of Sit[kh]entekhtay, Khentekhtayem ... (H/nt-hty-m- ...) 
. The son of [Si]tmenkhet ([S:]t-Mnht), Sihathor (S3-Ht-Hr) 

. The son of Sitkhentekhtay, Khent ... (Hnt- ...) 

. The son of Sitneferu (Sst-nfrw), Khentekhtayem ... 

. The son of Sitameny (S3t-’Imny), Khentekhtayem ... 

. The son of Tei (T+?), Wersenkha... (Wr+sn-h3...) 

. The son of Sitrakyu (S3t-tkyw), Thotem ... (Dhwty-m- ...) 

. The son of Si[t}raha(u)ty (Ss[t]-th2(w) ty ?), Oker (’Zkr) 

- The son of [Aka (¢h:) ?], Wet... (Wt...) 
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77. [The son of] Sift] ... (Ss[#]-...), 2... 
785. sess (traces only) ..... 

79. [The son of] Khentekh{tay] ...,..... 
80. [The son of] ..... , Nakhti 


Looking back over the three groups of names we note that the four persons 
named at the head of the second section (Lines 25-28) are listed again in the third 
section (Lines 59-62). The reason for this is not clear, for a similar duplication seems 
to exist also in the corresponding entries of Columns b-g. Probably it is best to 
regard the repetition of these names and the accompanying entries merely as a piece 
of clerical carelessness, resulting perhaps from the use of a series of overlapping 
reports received by our scribe at different times and copied out mechanically with- 
out proper collation of their contents. 

This duplication, as already noted, reduces to seventy-six the number of fugitives 
listed. Of these we have preserved the complete or practically complete names of 
fifty-six men and one woman (Line 63) and the names of fifty-four of their parents. 
Of the latter twenty-six are feminine names.*? Thus, as frequently with persons of 
lowly or uncertain parentage,®* almost half of these people were identified through 
their mothers rather than through their fathers who in some cases may have been 
unknown. Certainly in Lines 1-2 and possibly in Lines 36-7 and 68-and-70 the 
occurrence of the same parental name at the beginning of two successive or closely 
adjoining lines would seem to indicate that the fugitives named in these lines were 
brothers. 

Portions of fourteen more names (four “parents” and ten “fugitives”) are pre- 
served in Lines 9-11 of the first section and in the much damaged last lines of the 
second and third sections. These fragments range in extent from part of a single 
sign (Lines 10, 44) to two-thirds of a complete name (Lines 71-72). They swell our 
total number of wholly or partially preserved names to one hundred and twenty-five. 

The majority of these are common or, at least, known late Middle Kingdom 
names, catalogued and analysed by Ranke in his Die dgyptischen Personennamen 
(“PN”), references to which will be found below in the Index of Personal Names. 
The somewhat doubtfully read Nn-tni of Line 4, though listed by Ranke, is a rare 
name known only from the Old Kingdom, but paralleled by a similar name of 
XI11Ith Dynasty date (PN. i, 206, 17). [’I]dn-imy-r-chew (‘Lieutenant-Commander- 
of-Ships’’) of Line 8 is elsewhere unknown, but belongs to a well attested class of 
appellation in which a title — occasionally an elaborate or high-flown title — has been 
adopted by a quite ordinary citizen as his personal name."* Mnh-Hr-... (Line 7), 
S3-stnh (13), Hnwt+f-nh (15), Rmnes (16), Rmt-enk (17), Hmn-wsr (21), Hnw-imes 


52. Lines 3, 9(?), 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 28, 29, 36-38, 57, 64, 66-75, 77. 
53. See below, Chapter IV, 1. 
54. Cf. PN. i, 25, 18-20; 115, 16; 239, 22; 274, 2; 389, 15; etc. 
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~ (23), Dba+f (24), ['U]t-¢2 (29), Thy-nf (56), Rs-nbe (64), Hnt-hty-wsh and Hr-nhs (65), 
S3t-thyw (74),°> and Sit-h3(w)ty(?) (75), though not recorded by Ranke, are common 
enough types of names, made up of familiar elements combined in orthodox ways. 
Snt-Bth (24) is, 1 believe, correctly read. Posener has pointed out to me its resem- 
blance to Snt-§ of PN. i, 297, 3. On the other hand, the readings Hr-ns-nht (“Hr-ns- 
is-strong”’?) (13) and Wresn-h2... (“Their-chief-has(tens)'?) (73) are certainly open 
to question and emendation, not entirely suiting the hieratic remains and resulting 
in unknown, though perhaps not unreasonable, names. 

Of the fragmentary names the first in Line 10 was perhaps a theophorous name 
compounded with mr-, “beloved of ...;” while those in Lines 42 and 43 may well 
have been the common Rn-ikr (cf. 40) in the first instance and ’/n-itf-ikr in the sec- 
ond. The names of the fugitives in Lines 68, 71, and 72 are almost certainly to be 
restored to read Hnt-hty-m-hst, that being the commonest name of this type involv- 
ing the god Hnt-hty. Similarly, the second name in Line 74 is probably to be com- 
pleted as Dhwty-m-hit (PN. i, 408, 1). The determinatives of the first name in 
Line 76 suggests the restoration ¢k3, ‘“‘the-Accurate-one.” ™ 

As nearly always in rosters of Egyptian names those compounded with the names 
of deities are the most numerous, forty-five of the persons listed in the extant portions 
of Lines 1-80 a having had names of this type. The material is too slight and too 
incomplete to draw any broad conclusions; but the relative popularity of the dozen 
different gods and goddesses mentioned and the association of their names with the 
Upper Egyptian localities referred to in the existing “‘b” entries are not without 
interest. The pertinent data is most easily and clearly presented in the form of 
a table: 


Associated Localities 


Divinity Frequency® Lines (“‘a” entries) (“b” entries ®) 

Sobk 12 1-3, 6, 26(60), 31, 36, 39,58 Batyu (twice), This, Akhmim 
Khentekhtay 10 65-68, 70-72, 79 [Silsileh (?)] 

Anhir (Onuris) 7 3, 5 (twice), 10, 33,40,63 This (4 times) 

Min 4 34, 35, 55 (twice) Akhmim (twice) 

Khnam 2 21, 28(62) Silsileh (?), Waheswet 

Horus 2 7,15 This, Koptos 

Montu 2 14, 57 Koptos 


55. For ckyw alone as a personal name see PN. i, 71, 29. 

56. PN. i, 273, 16. 

57. See Wb. i, 233 £. 

58. See Bonnet, Reallexikon der dgyptischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1952), 755-9, 131-8, 
545-7, 461-7, 135-40, 307-14, 375-9, 31-7, 277-82, 491-4, 285, and 321-2, respectively. 


59. Le., the number of persons named in honor of the divinity, without regard to the types of 
names involved. 


60. These are discussed in the next section of this chapter. 
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Amin 1 8 (Thebes?) 
Mit 1 30 Erment 
Hathoér 1 69 

Thot 1 74 joe Aw 
Hemen 1 21 Silsileh (?) 
Thy 1 56 te em ae 


The popularity of the crocodile-god Sobk in the late Middle Kingdom and the 
multiplicity of his cult places throughout both Upper and ‘Lower Egypt are too well 
known to require comment. To judge from the frequency with which, as here, he is 
mentioned in Upper Egyptian personal names of this period a similar widespread 
popularity must have been enjoyed by Khentekhtay, the otherwise meagerly docu- 
mented falcon-god of Athribis in the southern Delta. In the present lists the regu- 
larity with which residents of This and Akhmim bear names honoring their 
respective local divinities, Anhir and Min, is very striking, theophorous names not 
as a rule reflecting their geographic affiliations with such flawless consistency. A case 
in point is the inhabitant of Gebel es Silsileh (Line 21) whose name, ‘“Hemen-is- 
powerful,” embodies that of the relatively obscure local god of Hefat (Asfiin), a town 
some sixty miles to the north of Silsileh.* On the other hand, Khnim and Horus, 
though not the principal deities of Silsileh and of This and Koptos, respectively, 
were certainly “at home” in these localities. Since few, if any, Thebans are included 
in our lists Amin and Mit are sparsely represented among the personal names, a 
single ““Amenemhét,” possibly of Thebes,” and a single “Dedumit,” of the neigh- 
boring town of Erment, preserving the only occurrences of the names of these 
important deities. Even the common “Montu-is-content” (Mntw-htp) occurs only 
twice, borne in one instance by a resident of Koptos, on the northern fringe of the 
Thebaid. The normally popular Hathor and her son Ihy, “the Musician,” are 
restricted to one name apiece; and the same is true of Thét, a divinity much honored 
in personal names from the Old Kingdom onward. 

“Sehetepyebré¢” (22) and “Kheperkarée” (25 [59]) may represent the adoption 
by private individuals of the throne-names of Kings Amenemhét I and Senwosret I 
or may be abbreviated versions of names compounded with the praenomina of these 
kings.® Since, on the other hand, the “Nematret” of Line 16 was almost certainly 
a grown man at the time the list was drawn up“ and since the name itself dates 
back to the Old Kingdom ® we have no reason to associate it directly with the throne- 


61. On personal names compounded with that of Hemen and their geographical distribution 
see Vandier, Moralla, 8-13. 

62. See below, under ‘The ‘b’ Entries.” 

63. PN. ii, 111 ff., 115 bottom, 234. 

64. In or before Year 10 of Amenemhét III (?). 

65. PN. i, 172, 16. 
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name of Amenemhét III. The very common “Amenemhét” (8) and ‘“Senwosret” 
(2, 7, 9, 21, 56) were both known before the XIIth Dynasty and here again there 
seems to be no necessity for supposing that they were adopted in honor of specific 
kings of this dynasty, though in some instances this may have been the case. 

Before leaving the entries in the “a” columns let us review briefly what the 
names themselves have to tell us of the people who bore them. Since they are for 
the most part typical Egyptian names, many embodying those of local gods and 
goddesses," it is practically certain that their owners were freeborn native Egyptians. 
Most of these people, however, would seem from their names to have remained in 
the neighborhoods in which they were born, and many of them were apparently not 
certain who their fathers were. With one not very notable exception” they bear no 
titles. It is clear, then, that though they were Egyptians, they were Egyptians of 
humble station; and, since they were evidently neither slaves nor serfs in the 
narrow sense of the terms, they are probably best to be described as peasants. The 
fact, moreover, that only one of the known fugitives is shown by these lists to have 
been a woman suggests that the tasks or occupations which they had in common 
abandoned were those normally performed by men. 


2. THE “b” ENTRIES 


Here we find entered against the names of the fugitives — presumably as further 
means of identification — miscellaneous items of information concerning them: the 
names of their towns or villages, the cultivated lands to which they were attached, 
the titles and occasionally the names of officials responsible for them, and in several 
instances the names and titles of prominent citizens with whom they seem to have 
been associated as adopted(?) “‘sons.’’ In many cases the “b” entry, though perhaps 
actually in apposition with the preceding name, is best construed as a direct genitive 
and the English word ‘“‘of” (often meaning “belonging to” or “under the jurisdiction 
of”) supplied before it. 

In the first section of the list (Lines 1-24) the “‘b” entries are not separated from 
the names of the fugitives, but follow immediately after them in the same column: 


1-2. aman of Batyu (B3tyw) 
3. (of) the ploughlands (hbsw) of the Steward, Senyeb’s son, Sianhir 
4. adoorkeeper of the granary of the ploughlands of the district which is in the 
midst of Khentmin (Hnt-Mnw) 
5. he is called the son of Senbebu (Sn-bbw), a priest of This (Tn(i)) 


66. Theophorous names are rarely found among those assigned by the Egyptians to their Asiatic 
and Nubian servants. See below, Chapter IV, 1. 
67. The granary doorkeeper of Line 4. 
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he is called the son of Hepu (Hpw), a Commander of Soldiers of This 

a man of This 

a tenant of the Steward of the Treasury, Anhurnakhte (‘In-hrt-nht) 

a man of This 

10. he is called the son of Hepu, a Commander of Soldiers [of This] 

11. (of) the ploughlands of the Steward, Amento (‘Imn-t;) 

12. (of) Khenu(?)-Amenemhét-may-he-live-forever-and-ev[er] (Hnw(?)-’"Imn-m- 
hat-nh-dt-r-nh[h]) 

13. (of) Yuny (’Jwny) 

14. (of) Gebtyu (Gbtyw) 

15. (of) Gebtyu 

16. (of) the ploughlands of Per[hath6r ?] (Pr-[Ht-Hr ?]) 

17. (of) the ploughlands of Sekhetkhui (Sht-hwi) 

18. (of) Djeba (Db3) 

19. (of) Djeba 

20. (of) Djeba 

21. aman of Rokhen(y?) (R-Hn(y?)), (of) the department (w°rt) of the plough- 
lands of .... 

22. aman of the ploughlands of Yunet (‘Iwnt) 

23. (of) the ploughlands of Irenka (‘Ir-n-k3) 

24. (of) Khenu(?)-Amenembhét-may-he-live-forever-and-[ever] 


OND 


In the second and third sections of the lists the “b” entries are assigned columns 
of their own in which, as already remarked, they are composed and indented so as 
to obviate, insofar as possible, the necessity of rewriting elements common to two or 
more successive entries. Using ditto marks as well as simple indentation to indicate 
the repetition of these elements we may reproduce Lines 25-54 b (Plate III) as 
follows: . 


25. (of) the Scribe of the Fields of the wb-ht of Hetsekhem (Hwt-shm) 


26-27. “ “ “ewe Batyu 
28, ee ee TWaheswet (Wsh-swt)] 
2 8 8 ee ee se STekhetkh]ui () 
ah Ee eee 
31 ee Council 
32-33. “ee eb .ht of This 
34-36. “ “ SAG wee" *Khentmin 
87, ww“ Gereget (Grgt) 
4. * * ee ee OS plonghilands off . 206 
1S ee 


68. Above, Chapter I, 2. 
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43-45. 6... eee» Sekhetkhui 
46-54. ..... 
and the third section (Lines 55-80: Plate V): 
55. a man [of] ..... 
56. a man of ..... 
57. (of) the wtb-[h]t of ..... 
58. (of) the people (hr) of ..... 
59. (of) the Scribe of the Fields of Hetsekhem 


60-61. “oo Batyu 

62. “° « “ee Waheswet 

63. “ “ “ “a o “ “ This 
64-65. “ee “ “ “a “ae “ae “ Khen[y?] (Hn[y?]) 
66-80. ..... 


While tending to confirm the impression that we are dealing in these lists with 
members of the peasant stratum of ancient Egyptian society the “b” entries make 
it clear that for purposes of official classification these people were divided into 
several different categories. 

There are, in the first place, fourteen or more men who are listed simply as 
residents of towns and villages of southern Upper Egypt, such as the two brothers 
of Batyu who head the list (Lines 1-2). Among the entries of this type we include 
both those introduced by the words “a man of ...” (1, 2, 7, 9, 55, 56) and those in 
which the name of the town is appended directly (as a genitive ?) to the name of the 
fugitive (12-15, 18-20, 24). 

At least a dozen of the offending citizens were attached — presumably as farm- 
hands — to cultivated lands (hbsw) identified either by the officials in charge of them 
(3, 11) or by the towns near which they were located (4, 16, 17, 21-23, 38-41). The 
lands administered by the Steward Sianhar (3) were perhaps near This, those of the 
Steward Amentfo (11) near Thebes itself, a locality which, as we have already 
remarked, our Theban scribes would have felt it unnecessary to mention by name. 

The abbreviated writing of hbsw seen throughout these texts is well attested 
elsewhere and it is reasonably certain that this is the word intended.” Conventionally 
translated “ploughlands” (literally, perhaps, “hoe(d)-lands”), the term appears from 
Herakleopolitan times onward to have referred to a particular type or quality of 
cultivated lands, distinct at least from the #h(w)t-fields and the Ant5-tracts, but com- 


69. Above, Chapter I, 4. 

70. See Gard. Egn. Gr. Sign List, Z 9 (p. 588); Urk. iv, 1054, 1098; Th. T. S. i, pl. 30 E. The 
same writing occurs in an unpublished account-papyrus of the early XIIth Dynasty from 
Naga ed Dér, now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (recto, C, II, 8). Other readings 
of the word (swiw: Wb. iv, 62; hsbw: Wb. iii, 166-8; ps: Wilb. Comm., 58-9; etc.) were con- 
sidered, but were discarded as unlikely for one reason or another. 
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ing with these under the general classification of “farmlands” (ih(w)t).™ When we 
first encounter the expression hbsw, in the tomb of the nomarch Akhtoy of Siat, 
it seems to be applied to lands recently made arable or restored to arability by 
improvements in the local irrigation system.”? This was perhaps the meaning of the 
word throughout the period of its use — a period restricted, so far as is now known, 
to the Middle Kingdom and the XVIIIth Dynasty.” A passage in the well known 
“Installation” texts shows that in the early New Kingdom the hbsw-lands were a 
special concern of the vizier." Sethe, commenting on this passage and taking into 
account the fact that officials called “Overseers of the hbsw” participated in the 
periodic measurement of cultivated lands felt that hbsw was a term having to do 
with the cadastral survey of landed property.”® This viewpoint acquires some support 
in the rare occurrence of the coil of (measuring ?) cord (V 1) as the determinative 
of the word hbsw."* Borchardt, however, has certainly gone astray in translating the 
title imy-r hbsw as “‘Vorsteher der Feldmarken.” ” The existence of this official title, 
borne in one case by a man who was also a “Scribe of the Fields of the Lord of the 
Two Lands,”* and the fact that hbsw were among the properties bestowed by the 
king on the god Amin” indicate that, at least in the XVIIIth Dynasty, lands of this 
class (created perhaps by royally sponsored irrigation projects) were crown property 
administered by officers of the pharaonic government. Our present texts suggest that 
this was also the case in the late Middle Kingdom. We note especially Line 21 
wherein the fugitive is identified as ‘a man ... of the wert of the hbsw ...,” wert 
being at this period the regular expression for a “department” of the pharaoh’s 
provincial administration ® — in this instance presumably the department charged 
with the management of the royal farmlands. The existence of a “granary (§nwt) 
of the hbsw” (Line 4) further suggests that the hbsw were agricultural units embrac- 
ing more than simply the fields themselves. Aside from the Scribe of the Fields 
(s5 sh(w)t) of Lines 38-41 the only officials associated here and in another Middle 
Kingdom papyrus® with the hbsw are “stewards” (imy-r pr), men whose special 


71. Urk. iv, 746. See also Wb. iii, 256, Belegst. 14; AZ. 42, 70; Urk. iv, 172. 

72. Siut. V, 3 and 7-8; Ag. Forsch. 5, 64; BAR. i, § 407. 

73. Wb. iii, 256, Belegst. 13, 14; See also Gard. Egn. Gr., § 115 A (Brit. Mus. 1628, 10-11); 
Dav. Rekh. i, 88; Th. T. S. i, 7, 43, 51, 53, pls. 7, 11, 30 (E); Unt. v, 2, 36; Rec. 26, 16, 

74. Dav. Rekh. i, 88; ii, pl. XV (20-21). 

75. Unt. v, 2, p. 36, note 163. 

76. Wb. iii, 256, Belegst. 14. 

77. AZ. 42, 70. 

78. Menena, the owner of Tomb 69 at Thebes. See Wb. iii, 256, Belegst. 14; AZ. 42, 70. 

79. Urk. iv, 746. The title “Overseer of the hbsw of Amin” is known from the tomb of Menena 
at Thebes (see the preceding footnotes). 

80. JNES. 12, 31-2 and the references cited there. 

81. The Naga ed Dér papyrus referred to in footnote 70, above. 
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function it was to supervise the running of the landed estates of the mighty, usually 
of a god or of the king himself. In the papyrus cited we find, as here, a list of people 
attached as laborers to the ‘‘ploughlands” (gbsw) (of) such-and-such a Steward." 
In our own Line 57 d (Plate VI) one of the fugitives is to be punished by being 
turned over permanently to the hbsw, “together with his people.” From this we may 
conclude that for average, law-abiding citizens assignment to the hbsw was normally 
only for limited periods of time. All in all it seems permissible to recognize in hbsw 
an expression for government-created and government-operated farms on which 
citizens of Egypt were periodically called upon to serve as statute laborers. 

In the second and third sections of the list (Lines 25-80) we find the title 
“Scribe of the Fields” (s§ 3h(w)t) interposed between the names of most of the 
fugitives and the names of the organizations and localities to which they had been 
attached. The title obviously refers, not to the fugitives themselves, but to the 
local officials formerly in charge of them. It leaves little room for doubt that these 
people had, before running away, been employed in “‘the fields,’’ probably as ordi- 
nary farmhands. In Lines 59-62 b (and ff.) the title immediately precedes the place- 
names Hetsekhem, Batyu, and Waheswet; but in Lines 25-28 b, in which identically 
the same people are referred to, an element apparently to be read w¢b-ht * is inserted 
between the title and the place-names. This expression, evidently compounded of 
two words — wb and ht (“‘wood,” “‘tree’’?), appears to be elsewhere unknown. From 
the position which it occupies in our “‘b” columns it is clearly not a title, but rather 
an agricultural or administrative unit comparable to the “plough{lands]” (hbsw) 
of Lines 38 ff. or to the “council” or “court” (didzt) of Line 31. A parallel which 
suggests itself is the compound ¢t (nt) ht, “orchard”;** and if we can equate wtb 
(as in Wb. i, 284 [8-9]) with ¢t then we may have here an expression for “orchard” — 
a not unlikely place of assignment for peasant-laborers of the type with which we 
are dealing. In Line 57 b web-[h]t, once followed in all probability by a place-name, 
is not preceded by the title “Scribe of the Fields (of),” but, like hbsw in most of its 
occurrences, is to be read directly after the name of the fugitive: “Sabes’s son, 
Montuhotpe, (of) the orch{ar]d(?)” of such-and-such a place. Line 31 b indicates 
that fields and fieldhands could, temporarily at least, come under the jurisdiction of 
a “council” or “court” (d3dst) and be supervised by a Scribe of the Fields attached 
to such a body. The fact that its location is not specified and that it is inserted in the 
list between Yuny (Erment) of Line 30 and This (Girga) of Line 32 suggests that the 
didst of our entry may have been at Thebes. Possibly, however, we have to do here, 
not with one of the local councils, but with something like the “dzd3t of the wrt 


82. Recto, C, II, 3. 
83. Note the phonetic complement, t, which follows the at-sign in Lines 32 and 57. 


84. Wo. i, 160 (18); iii, 341 (5). For the writing ct ht, without the genitival adjective, see Pap. 
Anastasi III, recto, 2, 5; 2, 12; Pap. Rainer, 53, 6. 
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of the South” mentioned in a contemporary papyrus from el Lahiin® or the “dsdst 
of sections (tm;)” referred to in the XVIIIth Dynasty version of the “Duties of the 
Vizier.” 

The entries relating to Sobkkhu's son, Dedusobk of Line 58 are, as we shall see, 
unusual throughout, and in the “b” column he is apparently described as being 
““(of) the people” or “household” (hr) * of a person whose name is destroyed. 

In the first section of the “b” entries we encounter yet other means by which 
individual fugitives were identified. Here, for example, we find after the name of 
Iku of Line 4 mention of his position as janitor, or doorkeeper (iry ¢3) *8 of a granary. 
That this position was as unimportant as it was common at this period is indicated 
by an interesting roster of a temple staff from el Lahiin. Here the temple's six door- 
keepers are mentioned next to last on the list, after a Medjau, or Kushite police- 
man (?).*° Elsewhere in the same group of temple documents'we find the title iry ¢; 
borne by an Egyptianized Asiatic (tm). Except for the fact that he was fortunate 
enough to find relatively easy employment as a doorkeeper there is, then, no real 
reason for differentiating this Iku from the rest of our absconding peasants. 
Amenemhét of Line 8 was attached in a subordinate and dependent capacity to an 
estate owned or administered by a Steward of the Treasury (imy-r pr n pr-hd)™ 
and is described as a dt, a term indicative of a status somewhere between that of a 
tenant and that of a serf.*? In Lines 5, 6, and 10 the name of the fugitive is followed 
by the words “the is called (iw dd+t(w) n-f) ®* the son (of) ...” and then by the name 
and title of an official of the town of This. Since the officials referred to — in one 
case a w¢b-priest, in the other, a commander of soldiers (imy-r mic) —can hardly 
have been identical with the fugitives, we take the groups following iw dd-t(w) n-f 
not as appellatives of the latter (S:-Sn-bbw, S:-Hpw), but rather as phrases to be 
read, respectively, “the son of Sn-bbw,” “the son of Hpw.” These, then, were prob- 
ably peasant boys who for some reason had been adopted as sons by prominent 
citizens of the town of This and who in the present list are identified through their 
relatively well known foster fathers.™ 


85. P. Kah. 35, 41. 

86. Dav. Rekh. i, 91; ii, pls. 27 (17-18), 120 (17-18). See also Gard. Egn. Gr., Exercise XXX, iii, 
where the expression is translated “the officials of the cadaster(?).” 

87. Wb. iii, 392. See below, under “The ‘d’ Entries.” 

88. Wb. i, 104 (3); Gard. Egn. Gr., p. 168; Gardiner, JEA. 27, 20; AEO. A 193. 

89. Borchardt, AZ. 37, 94. 

90. Op. cit., 98. 

91. The title is fairly common in the Middle Kingdom. See, for example, Cairo 20691 c, 20761 b. 

92. Wb. v, 510-11. See Gard. Egn. Gr., pp. 106, 107; Adm. 6, 8; Gard. Sin., pp. 77-8 n. 2; JEA. 
38, 11.13 (Cols. 19, 45); Vog. Bauer, 34-5, 187; P. Kah. 10, 7-8, 21; 11, 1; pp. 26-7; Baillet, 
Rec. 28, 127-8. 

93. See Gard. Egn. Gr., § 377, 1 (p. 295 n. 2). 
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The fifteen place-names preserved in the “b” entries start on the south with 
Gebel es Silsileh(?) and, like the similar series of Upper Egyptian place-names in 
the Ramesseum Onomasticon,®” extend northward to ancient Gereget (Grgt), situated 
somewhere between the modern towns of Akhmim and Sohag. Though here and 
there we find groups of entries arranged in geographical order from north to south 
(e.g.. Lines 16-21), in general the order in which the fugitives and their home-towns 
are listed is, geographically speaking, haphazard. This is a pity, especially since two 
of the place-names — Sht-hwi of Line 17 and ’Ir+n-ks of Line 23 — appear to be 
otherwise unknown. For the sake of clarity and to facilitate comparison the names 
of our Upper Egyptian localities are arranged in the following table according to 
the order (from south to north) in which they occur in the Ramesseum Onomasticon 
(On.Ram.): 


Lines Place-name Modern Name On. Ram. 
21, 64-65 R-hn(y?), Hn[y?] Silsileh(?) 187 
18-20 Db; Edfu 190 
17, 29(?), 43-45 Sht-hwi ? — 
16 Pr[Ht-Hr 2} Gebelein(?) 198 
13, 30 *Iwny Erment 200 
14-15 Gbtyw Kuft (Koptos) 205 
22 *Iwnt Dendereh 206 
23 *Ir-n-k3 ? — 
1-2, 26-27, 60-61 B3tyw ? 208 
25,59 Hut-shm(-Hpr-k3-R‘) Ha 209 
12, 24 Hnw(?)-Imn-m-ht ? 210 
[28], 62 Wsh-swt(-H-kiw-R¢) ? 211 
5-7, 9, [10], 32-35, 63 Tn(i) Girga (This) 213 
4, 34-36 Hnt-Mnw Akhmim 215 
37 Grgt ? 216 


Most of these names are discussed, with ample references, by Sir Alan Gardiner 
in his Ancient Egyptian Onomastica ® and present no extraordinary difficulties in 
their reading and identification. Hn-... (— Khen [y ?], Silsileh) of Lines 64 ff. 
seems certain enough; and the reading given in Plate I A for the group preceding 
-hn in Line 21, though open to question, suits the hieratic fairly well and results in 
the combination R-hn, “mouth” or ‘door of rowing,” a not unlikely variant of 


94. On adoption in ancient Egypt, including the adoption of children of low social status by 
persons of wealth and position, see Gardiner, JEA. 26, 28-29. 

95. Nos. 187-216. See AEO. i, p. 11; ii, pp. 1*-44*; pls. 24-25. See also Nims, JNES. 9, 254; 
Grdseloff, Ann. 51, 159-62; Vand. Mo., pp. 24-34; Gauthier, Dict. géog. 

96. ii, pp. 1*-44*; pls. 24-25. 

97. C£. Wb. ii, 391 (1): “Miindung eines Flusses.” 
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the name of the gorge at Silsileh.” The reading Hnw-'Imn-m-hit, ‘““Resting-place ® 
-of (King-) Amenemhét,” for the place-name of Lines 12 and 24 is offered with 
reservations. The name written in this general fashion occurs elsewhere only in 
the Ramesseum Onomasticon (No. 21 0) where the bird-sign preceding the cartouche 
(read by Gardiner as ““B:(?)”) is badly damaged (AZO. pl. II). In our papyrus the 
hieratic sign in both instances has a prominent tick over its back, suggesting some 
form of the flying or alighting duck (MOll. Pal. i, Nos. 221 ff.), and what appears to 
be an additional sign below it. However it is to be read, the location of Hnw ? (or 
B: ?)-'Imn-m-h3t between the modern towns of Hii and Girga and its identity with 
a place known in the XVIIIth Dynasty as Hwt-wrt-’I: mn-m-h3t seem established 
beyond a reasonable doubt. An accompanying entry in the Ramesseum Onomasti- 
con indicates that the king referred to in this place-name was Amenemhét III. 
If we are right in supposing that the entries of Lines 16-20 are arranged in geographi- 
cal sequence from north to south, then the otherwise undocumented Sht-hwi of Line 
17 (also 29(?) and 43-5) is to be sought for somewhere between Gebelein (16 ?) and 
Edfu (18-20). By the same token ’Ir+n-kz of Line 28 would lie to the north of ’Iwnt 
(Dendereh) and probably to the south of Bstyw and Hwt-shm of Lines 25-27. Unlike 
the careful entries of the Ramesseum Onomasticon (Nos. 209, 21 1) we find in these 
rapid notations only the abbreviated writings of Hut-shm'?(-Hpr-ki-R¢) and W:h- 
swt(-H¢-kiw-R¢), place-names compounded with the praenomina of Kings Senwosret 
I and III, respectively. I had originally transcribed the determinative of Ant-Mnw 
of Lines 4 and 34 with the city-sign (O 49); but Gardiner pointed out to me that the 
hieratic form could just as well stand for the stone-slab (O 39), the more usual deter- 
minative of this place-name.’ In Line 4 the expression “the district (w) which is in 
the midst of Hnt-Mnw”’ suggests that here the name refers to the Panopolite Nome 
rather than merely to the town of Akhmim. 

In his review of Gardiner’s Onomastica Nims, seeking some explanation of the 
fact that “the list of towns covers somewhat less than half the length of the Nile 
Valley between Aswan and Cairo,” suggested that this might represent either “the 
political situation at a perlod when the Theban suzerainty extended no farther” or 
merely ‘‘the limit of interest of the compiler’ of the list. The appearance in our 


98. We may compare the similarly composed place-name Mi-khenu (Mr-lnw) which occurs 
several times in the great Wilbour Papyrus (Wilb. Comm., Table II, No. 94). Other place- 
names compounded with 1, “door,” include R-wr in the Panopolite nome (Bull. 4, 59) and 
R-5m, the Upper Egyptian border-fortress (Wb. ii, 390 (16)). 

99. Wb. iii, 288 (14); Gard. Egn. Gr., p. 585. 

100. AEO. ii, p. 34°. 
101. See ALO. i, p. 12; pl. 2. 

102. On the value of the scepter-sign (S 42) followed by the stroke, as here, see JEA. 31, 6 n. 7. 

103. See AEO. i, p. 12; ii, pp. 40*, 41°. 

104. JNES. 9, 254. 
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late XHth Dynasty lists of essentially the same group of towns would seem to rule 
out both of these not at all unreasonable explanations and force us to seek another. 
My own feeling is that the stretch of territory between the Nubian frontier and a 
town near Akhmim might well represent the late Middle Kingdom version of the 
so-called Head of the South (¢p rsy). This, then, would have been that part of Egypt 
administered in behalf of the pharaoh at It-towy by the Reporter (whmw) of the 
Department (wrt) of the Head of the South, whose office, as I have suggested else- 
where,’ was probably at Thebes, in the approximate geographic center of the 
territory involved. 


8. THE “c” ENTRIES 


As frequently in legal and business documents of the Middle Kingdom and later 
times each name in our lists is followed, in a separate column, by the designation 
“man” or, in one instance, “woman.” * These entries, written in black ink by the 
scribes who drew up the lists themselves, consist in each case of the short diagonal 
blob which in hieratic texts of this class stands for the ideogram of the seated man 
(A 1) or, in Line 63 c, of the only slightly more complex sign (MOll. Pal. i, No. 61 B) 
which is the abbreviated hieratic writing of the ideogram of the seated woman (B 1). 
In Lines 25-80 the accompanying stroke (Z 1) is merely to indicate that the preceding 
sign is an ideogram.’™ It is almost certainly not to be read as the numeral “1.” From 
its absence in Lines 1-24 and in other lists of this period its use appears to have been 
a matter of choice with the individual scribe. Containing no information which is 
not inherent in the preceding columns, it is doubtful to what extent the ‘“‘c” entries 
were intended to be read at all. They serve, however, as a convenient means of 
checking rapidly the number, sex, and adulthood” of the persons listed; and also 
help to re-establish the number, spacing, and alignment of the entries in the pre- 
ceding columns and to tie them in with the corresponding entries in the columns 
to follow. 

The red entries in front of and occasionally overlapping upon the black signs in 
the “c” column of Lines 1-8 (-24?) were added by a scribe who evidently felt the 
desirability of more explicit classification of the fugitives than the simple “man” of 
the original entries. These red entries we see to be of two types. In Lines 1, 2, 5, 6, 


105. JNES. 12, 32-3. 

106. P. Kah. 9, 3-7. 17-21; 10, 8-20. 22-24; 18, 2-4. 14-18. 80-88; 14, 15-24; 29, 50-61; p. 37; 
AZ. 37, 95-96; L.D. iii, 12 c; Smither, JEA. 27, pl. 9, Lines 2-6, 18-22. 

107. Gard. Egn. Gr., § 25 and Sign-list under Z 1 (p. 535). 

108. In addition to men and women, children (designated as such) are frequently named in lists 


of this period. See the list on the verso of this papyrus (Plates VIII ff., the “d” entries) and 
P. Kah., pls. 9, 10, 13. 
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and 7 we have without much doubt an abbreviated writing of the well known and 
recently much discussed title ihwty (or thwty), “cultivator.” If the title is here 
meant to describe the fugitives’ normal occupation and position in life we should 
probably translate it as “farmer” or “tenant-farmer.” If, on the other hand, it refers 
to the tasks to which as government workers they had recently been assigned, then 
“field-laborer” or “fieldhand” would seem to be the better rendering. Of the two 
possibilities the latter appears to be the more probable. A third possibility is that the 
title refers, not to the fugitives themselves, but to the persons into whose charge they 
were assigned, in which case “farmer” is of course preferable. This, too, would per- 
mit us to translate the otherwise enigmatic wr of Lines 3, 4, and 8 as “great one,” 
“magnate,” or perhaps “official” —in contrast to “farmer.” #° If, however, wr, as 
seems more likely, is in fact a designation of the fugitives, its significance is some- 
thing of a puzzle. Conceivably it could mean “foreman” or “aged man” ™ (i.e., a 
man too old for hard field labor); or it could be an abbreviated writing of a longer 
word, such as wrSy, “watchman.” 12 

However we may translate wr, the presence of the designation ihwty opposite 
the names of most of the fugitives of the first section of our list tends to confirm the 
impression gained from the “b” entries that these men had been drafted chiefly as 
fieldhands. From numerous texts of the New Kingdom we know that the lot of the 
ihwty, whether a tenant-farmer or a fieldhand, was a hard one. “Being placed as a 
field-laborer (hwty)” ona temple estate is cited among a number of inhumanly cruel 
punishments in the Nauri decree of King Sethy I.""° Fugitives from such an existence 
were naturally not uncommon. In Papyrus Bologna 1094 (2,7 — 3,5) we hear, for 
example, of “two of the cultivators of the miné-lands of Pharaoh” who “have fled 
before the face of the stable-master, Neferhotep, having been beaten by him.” ™* 


4. THE “d” ENTRIES 


The names and identities of the fugitives having been recorded in Columns a-c, 
we come now to copies or résumés of a series of government directives issued concern- 
ing them to the hnrt wr at Thebes. Since these directives were concerned throughout 


109. Gardiner, Wilb. Comm., 55, 66, 69, 70, 76, 82, 198; JEA. 27, 21-22; 38, 12; Adm. 3, 6; 
Egn. Gr., Sign-list, T 24; Baillet, Rec. 27, 203-204; Edgerton, JNES. 6, 222 n. 20. 

110. It may be worth noting that in the corresponding “b” entries the fugitive either bears an 
official title himself (4) or is associated with titled officials (8, 8). 

111. Wo. i, 327 (ILa). 

112. Wb. i, 336. On “abbreviations used in inventories or the like” see AEO. i, 11; also P. Kah. 
14, 23-39 (p. 41). 

118. Nauri. 52. 73. 118; Edgerton, JNES. 6, 223, 224. 227; Gardiner, JEA. 88, 12. 

114. Gardiner, Late Eg. Misc. (Bibl. Aeg. vii), 3; Wilb. Comm. 78-9 n. 6. 
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with only one type of offense, committed in each instance under similar circum- 
stances, it is not surprising to find that most of them adhere with only minor varia- 
tions to a single, oft-repeated formula. The most completely preserved example of 
this formula is found in Lines 55-6 (Plate VI): 


“It (an order or directive) was issued to the Great Prison (in) Regnal Year 31, 
Month 2 of Shému, last day, to release his people in (or from) the law-court, 
being (an order) issued in order to execute against him the law pertaining to one 
who deliberately deserts (tSw n wiw3) for 6 months.” 


The same formula was evidently employed in Lines 1, 3, 8, 10, 14, 15, 25-53, 54, 
59-63, and 59-70. In Lines 1, 3, 14, 25-53, and 54, however, the law invoked is called 
that “pertaining to those who flee (w¢rw) the Prison”’ or, as in Line 15, “the Great 
[Prison].” In Line 10 it is simply “‘the law pertaining to deserters (t5w).”” The woman 
of Line 63 is to be punished in accordance with ‘‘the law pertaining to him who runs 
away (w¢r) without performing his service’; and in Lines 64-70 reference is made to 
the law which covers “deliberate desertion of [one’s?] labors.”” The omission of hr-f, 
“his people,” after wh¢ in Lines 59 ff. is probably attributable to a piece of scribal 
carelessness. 

In somewhat later legal and administrative documents of the Second Inter- 
mediate Period and the New Kingdom the verb ;wi, literally “extend,” ‘“‘stretch out,” 
. is the expression regularly used, as here in the heading and text of our formula, to 
describe the issuance of orders, and especially of royal decrees, to specified bureaus 
of the pharaonic administration."* Invariably in these texts it is accompanied by a 
word for “order” (wd, wdwt) or “document” (snn) and is more often than not used, 
as in the body of our directives, in a participial form — “‘a deed issued QGwy) ..... i 
“a decree addressed (swyt) ..... "116 Tn our present headings the form of the verb 
is unquestionably the passive sdm-f used impersonally without an expressed subject, 
“it was issued ..... ” or, perhaps, “issue was made ...." (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 422, 1). 
The masculine form of the perfective passive participle, swy (Lines 10, 54-6, 63), 
must mean that before it a masculine antecedent — presumably wd, ‘“‘order’’ — is to 
be understood. I had once thought that ;wy might be a perfective active participle 
with the y-ending occasionally found in this form (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 359) and that the 
phrases ‘*..... m d3d3t m swy might be read “(to release his people) from the council 
(and) from the issuer (of the directive)” — that is, from the jurisdiction both of the 


115. Wb. i, 5 (11); Budge, Dictionary, 3 A; P. Boul. xviii. 19. 45. 70 (AZ. 57, 53); P. Berlin 10470, 
I, 8 (JEA. 34, 31, pl. 7); Cairo J.52453, 22 (Lacau, Stéle juridique, 37-9); Spiegelberg, Rec. 
25, 191. 193; de Rougé, Inscr. hi¢rogl. pl. 256; Cat. d. Mon. I. 118 c, 3; Nauri. 29 and 
Elephantine. 3 (JEA. 18, 200. 207); Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialen zum Rechtswesen 
des Pharaonenreiches, der Dynast. XVIII-XX1, pp. 95-97. 

116. P. Boul. xviii. 19. 45. 70 (AZ. 57, 53); Nauri. 29 (see also Edgerton, JNES. 6, 220). 
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local board of officials ** and of the bureau of the central government which issued 
the present orders and which presumably exercised supervisory control over cases of 
this type. Though this interpretation seems less likely than the one adopted, it is a 
possibility not to be entirely overlooked. 

Major interest naturally attaches to the identity of the issuing authority. In 
almost all of the examples of the use of :wi listed in footnote 115 the “‘issuer’’ was, 
as already remarked, the king himself, with the Office of the Vizier frequently in the 
réle of addressee. In our Insertion “C” (Line 7), however, it is the vizier who is to 
“cause (a directive) to be issued (w+ tw)"; and in Papyrus Bulak 18 (XXIX, 11) 
reference is made to the “‘copy of a document (snn) issued (swy) to the three wtrwt 
by” a minor official called an iry-ct n wriw. In the case of our present directives it 
seems highly unlikely that the pharaoh would have concerned himself personally 
with the fate of a batch of runaway peasants; and I am strongly inclined to identify 
the originator of these orders as either the Office of the Vizier or that of one of his 
representatives in southern Upper Egypt — the Reporter of the wtrt of the Head of 
the South, the Reporter of the Southern City, or a Scribe of the Vizier resident at 
Thebes. Suggestive of this is the fact that the successful termination of the cases 
against these people — i.e., the execution of the provisions of the directives in ques- 
tion — is attested to in the written notations of the “f’” entries by “‘Scribe(s) of the 
Vizier.” 

Of equal interest are the problems associated with the key-word knrt, “prison,” 
and the expression hnrt wr, ‘the Great Prison,” “the Main Prison.” 28 Since in 
hieratic texts the form of the hnr-sign (U 31) is indistinguishable from that of the 
hnt-sign (D 19, 20) our word bnrt not infrequently appears in both ancient and 
modern hieroglyphic versions of such texts written with the latter sign."° Gender,™ 
meaning, and range of meaning being the same for both writings, it is, I think, clear 
that we are dealing with only one word, to be read throughout hnrt, and that the 
writing of this word with the “‘nose-eye-and-cheek”’-sign is merely an oft-repeated and 


117. A more detailed consideration of the word d3d3t and the phrase m d3d3t will follow shortly. 

118. For valuable discussions of #nrt and related words see especially Spiegelberg, Studien und 
Materialen zum Rechtswesen, pp. 64-66; Gardiner, Adm. pp. 46-47; and Posener, La pre- 
miére Domination perse (Bibl. d’Etude, XI), pp. 8-9. 

119. See Gard. Egn. Gr., Vocabulary XX n. 1 (p. 201); sign-list, D 19 (p. 444). The writing of 
U 31 for D 19 or 20, though much more rare, is also known: Urk. iv, 76. See also Dévaud, 
Rec. 39, 20. 

120. In spite of the tending both kurt and “knt” appear from the gender of their modifying 
adjectives and associated suffix pronouns to be masculine. See, for example, Anrt nty ... 
and hnrt pn of Berlin P. 10021, 5 and 7 (Scharff, AZ. 59, 33-4, Sheet 9), and of course the 
common hnrt n(y) ..., anrt wr. The single example of Anrt wrt cited by Gardiner in 
Adm., p. 47, is suspect, the final t probably belonging, not with wr, but with the following 
group tm- ... (see Dav. Rekh. pl. 26, Line 14). Equally questionable is the final ¢ (= r ?) 
of the title s§ n hnrt wrt as given by Petrie in Ancient Egypt, 1927, p. 121, No. 1179. 
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more or less self-perpetuating error in transcription.” In Westc. 8, 15 and Adm. 6, 
10 we have, for example, pretty sure instances of #nrt mis-transcribed and misread 
as hnt and in Adm, 6, 5 and 12, groups which are certainly to be emended to read 
hnrt wr. In the relatively few hieroglyphic texts in which Anrt is written with Sign 
D 19 the purely graphic substitution of this sign for U 31 is obvious.’?? There is, on 
the other hand, a substantive }nt(y), usually written with the “water-pots-in-a-rack"’- 
sign (W 17, 18), which, though closely related to @nrt, is probably to be recognized 
as a separate word," 

Derived almost certainly from hr, to “restrain,” to ‘confine’ (Wb.iii, 295-6), 
the root meaning of finrt, as Gardiner has pointed out, is probably “place of re- 
straint,” “place of confinement” (Wilb. Comm. 18).!% The English translation 
“prison” is strongly supported by a number of different associations and contexts. 
There is, first off, the closely related word Anri, “prisoner” (Wb. iii, 296); and in 
Westc. 8, 15, the king suggests that for an experiment involving the cutting off of a 
head there be taken “a prisoner (hnri) who is in the prison (hnrt) that his punish- 
ment may be inflicted.” The same association of the two words (written hny and 
hniw) occurs in a Ptolemaic statue-inscription of the reign of Queen Arsinoe I(?) 
(Urk. ii, 61, 4). “Never,” says Pepycankhe the Middle of Meir, “was I placed under 
guard, never was I imprisoned ([4]n7[¢])” (Meir. iv, pl. IV A, 2, Lines 2.3). Referring 
to his investment of the walled town of Megiddo King Thutmose III twice describes 
his enemies as placed or confined “‘in a prison (hnrt) of their (own) building” (Urk. 
iv, 184; 758, 16). In the Prophecy of Neferrohu Anrt occurs in a passage (Pap. Peters- 
burg 1116 B, verso, 33) which Gardiner (JEA. i, 104) has translated “men shall enter 
the strongholds(?)” and Erman-Blackman (Literature, 113), “men shall force their 
way into houses(?)”; but which might perhaps be rendered “men shall enter prison 
(of their own accord)” —a characteristically exaggerated illustration of how desper- 
ate conditions were to become. 

While “prison” is probably as good a one-word translation of hnrt as can be 
achieved it almost certainly does not convey a complete picture of the institution in 
question. Though the ancient Egyptian hnrt may well have included a fortress-like 
structure in which convicted offenders were locked up in cells or dungeons, it 
appears to have functioned also as a workhouse or labor-camp, a sort of combined 
barracks and administrative center for housing, disciplining, and directing the efforts 
of those unfortunates condemned temporarily or permanently to a life of compulsory 


121. A conclusion evidently reached by the compilers of the Wérterbuch where the single 
reading hnrt is given for both writings of the word: see WD. iii, 296-7. 

122. See Posener, Op. cit., p. 8; Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine, iii, p. 71; Urk. iv, 
184; 758, 16. 

123. Wb. iii, 297 and 307. See the discussions by Gardiner and Posener cited above, in foot- 
note 118. 


124. See also Gard. Egn. Gr., Vocabulary XX n. 1 (p. 201); sign-list, D 19 (p. 444). 
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labor on behalf of the state. Its inmates evidently included not only convicted crimi- 
nals, some awaiting execution for capital crimes," but also gangs of statute laborers 
such as the peasants named in our present lists. Since it seems to have been necessary 
to have a law making it a crime to flee (w¢r), or run away from, a knrt (Lines 1, 3, 
14, 25-54) it may be assumed that escape from its general confines presented no par- 
ticular physical or mechanical difficulties. 

From our present texts we learn that, like our modern prisons, it was a function 
of the Anrt, and especially the hnrt wr at Thebes, to carry out the sentences pre- 
scribed by law against persons guilty of crimes. In most cases the determination of 
guilt was probably not an elaborate process 2° and in such an obvious breach of the 
criminal law as desertion from a government-imposed labor assignment it is not 
unlikely that pronouncement of sentence followed more or less directly upon the 
discovery of the crime. There appears, however, to have been either a type of hnrt 
or a department of every knrt in Which criminal hearings were held. A Middle 
Kingdom letter from el Lahiin mentions the turning over of a runaway slave 
(hm-nsw) to the hnrt n sdm(?) which Griffith translates “the prison of trial’’;!*” and 
the title “Scribe of the hnrt n sdm” is known from at least two stelae of the same 
period, one in the Louvre,” the other in the British Museum. The fact that on 
the latter of these monuments the owner states that he was appointed by “His 
Majesty” first to be a Scribe of the bnrt n sdm and then to be a Scribe of the knrt ¢ 
suggests that the “prison of trial” was either a part of the “Great Prison” or a sepa- 
rate institution subordinate to it. “If this book be read,” runs a passage in Papyrus 
Leiden 347 cited by Gardiner in Adm. p. 46, “he (the reader) hungers not and thirsts 
not; he does not enter into the hnrt(?),?*° he does not come forth judged from it; if 
(however) he enters into the bnrt(?), he comes forth acquitted.” In Adm. 6, 9-10, 
reference is made to “the laws (kpw) of the knrt” and two lines later the “hnt” 
(= Anrt ?) is mentioned in parallel with the hwt wryt, or “Great Mansions,” as if it 
too was or contained a court of justice. There is, then, good reason for supposing 
that the #nrt’s, in addition to their principal function as prisons, were the seats of 
Egypt's criminal courts or rather, perhaps, the places where its courts (d3d3t,!" knbt, 
etc.) convened when trying criminal cases. There is evidence, too, that the hnrt wr 
maintained an archive of legal records restricted, we may assume, to matters of a 


125. Westc. 8, 15; P. Kah. 34, 21 and 37; cf. P. Mayer A (Peet), 13, B 4. 

126. See Peet, The Great Tomb Robberies ..., pp. 15-27 and especially 20 ff. See also JEA. 22, 
169-193; 23, 152-164. 

127. P. Kah. 34, 21, p. 79. 

128. Louvre. C. 186 (Wb. iii, 297 [1]). 

129. Brit. Mus. 828, 8 (Hierogl. Texts, ii, pl. 21). 

130. Gardiner reads hnty, “law-court,” but see above notes 119-122 and the accompanying text. 

131. In Naville’s Festival Hall, pl. 25, 6, p. 30, Posener (Loc. cit.) has found mention of a d3d3t 
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criminal nature which had come or were to come under its jurisdiction. ““The Great 
Prison,” * moans Ipuwér, “its writings are taken away.” “Then entry,” says the 
compiler of the Duties of the Vizier, “is to be made in the criminal register which is 
in the Main Prison (Anrt wr).”” 34 

It was presumably chiefly for this purpose that the Great Prison and apparently 
some of the lesser prisons maintained what seem to have been good-sized clerical 
staffs. The title “Scribe of the fnrt wr’ (less frequently, ‘Scribe of the knrt’’) is com- 
mon in the XIIth and XIIIth Dynasties and reappears spasmodically thereafter." 
Indeed, the term hnrt wr has up till now been so rarely identified outside of this 
title that the title itself has been thought to mean, not the Scribe of the Great Prison, 
but the Great Scribe of the Prison.’ Thé writings of hnrt wr preserved in the ver- 
tical headings to our Lines 1-24 d and 55-80 d should, however, dispel any doubts on 
this score. The director, or supervisor, of a prison was called an imy-r hnrt, but the 
title is rare and I know of less than half a dozen examples altogether.’®* The title 
s3(w)ty n hnrt, “prison-keeper,” “prison-guard,” occurs on an unpublished stela of 
the New Kingdom in Cairo cited by Wb. iii, 296, Belegst. 19. A fourth title, ““Over- 
seer of Scribes of the Great Prison,” has been found, to date, only in inscriptions of 
the Late Dynastic Period.’ Further titles associated with Egypt's prisons (s§ n Anrt 
n sdm, d3d3t nt hnrt) have been referred to above. From the well known stela of 
Simontu in the British Museum (No. 828) it would appear that in the XIJth Dynasty 
appointments to posts in the prisons administration were made or approved by the 
king himself. Other titles borne by prison officials tend to link the hnrt on the one 
hand with the judiciary division of the pharaonic government and on the other hand 
with the departments of agriculture and public works. Simontu, for example, was 
not only Scribe of the Great Prison, but also Scribe of the Mat (s5 n tm3),'88 Account- 


132. Hnrt wr (ddm. 6, 5) — an extremely likely emendation of the otherwise unknown expres- 


sion hint dsr. Cf. the repetition of the determinative (O 1) after the adjective in Anrt wr 
of Adm. 6, 12. 
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actually was an elsewhere unattested title, “Chief Scribe of the Prison.” 

136. Wb. iii, 296, Belegst. 20 (4 examples). The title ?my-r hnrt was borne also by D3r, the owner 
of a large tomb near Deir el Bahri (No. 366) dated by Winlock to the reign of Nebhepetrée 
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ant of Northern Barley in Upper and Lower Egypt, and Overseer of Works in the 
Entire Land. Centuries after Simontu’s time Wedjahorresne counted among his—~—_ 
titles those of Inspector of Scribes of the Law-court (did3t) and Overseer of Scribes 
of the Great Prison. Among a group of associated officials represented and named 
in Tomb No. 2 at el Bersheh ° we find standing in order, one behind the other, the 
Overseer of Fields, the Overseer of the Treasure, the Overseer of the Prison, and the 
Overseer of Litigation (?) (?my-r 5nt).#* An interesting passage in Lacau’s Stéle 
juridique (Line 12) mentions a Scribe of the Great Prison functioning in a particular 
case as a substitute for the Scribe of the Reporter of the Northern wrt. It appears, 
oddly enough, to have been a Scribe of the Great Prison named Neferhotep who 
drew up Papyrus Bulak 18, a journal itemizing the revenues and expenses of the 
pharaonic court during a month’s sojourn at Thebes.1# 

The Great, or Main, Prison (hnrt wr) was, then, as we have already had occasion 
to note,*** located at Thebes. Its existence appears to be unrecorded before the 
Middle Kingdom ™ and the period of its greatest importance — the period during 
which it is mentioned most frequently and most prominently in Egyptian texts — 
was without much doubt the XIIth to XVIIth Dynasties. To that period or earlier 
may belong the original of the well known text detailing the Duties of the Egyptian 
Vizier, our only copies of which are preserved in the Theban tomb-chapels of three 
viziers of the mid-XVIIIth Dynasty."** A section of this text (Lines 13-15) referring 
to the knrt wr and its ‘criminal register” (5fd n hbnty) is sufficiently interesting and 
enlightening to warrant its being quoted here in its entirety: “Now as to the general 
procedure of the vizier in hearing cases in his hall, if anyone [is not] efficient in any 
service (wnwt?), he (the vizier) is to hear his case in the matter, and if he cannot clear 
him of the slur (?) when he hears the circumstances of the case, then entry is to be 
made in the criminal register which is in the main prison, and similarly if he is not 
able to clear his apparitor of the slur. If it should happen a second time to them, 
then report is to be made, a communication that they are in the criminal Tegister, 
and a statement for what reason they were entered on the register in proportion to 
their offense.” 14° 


139. Posener, Loc. cit. 140. Bersh. i, pl. 27, bottom. 

141. Gard. Egn. Gr., sign-list, V 1 n. 2 (p. 521). 

142. AZ. 28, 65; 57, 51; JNES. 12, 36. 

143. Above, note 37. 

144. Wb. iii, 296 — unless of course we suppose the references to the knrt and the Lnrt wr pre- 
served in Adm. to date back in origin to the First Intermediate Period and that in Westc. 
(8, 15) to the Old Kingdom. Neither hnrt, “prison,” nor ith, “prison,” are recorded by 
Wb. (iii, 296, and i, 148) before the Middle Kingdom; but the title imy-r ith, “Overseer of 
the Prison,” is preserved on a stela of the First Intermediate Period in the Brooklyn 
Museum (No. 39.1) and earlier examples can undoubtedly be found, 

145. Dav. Rekh. pp. 88 ff., pls. 26-28, 119-122. 
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It is probable that, aside from the hnrt wr, there was an ordinary prison (hnrt) 
in every good-sized town in Egypt. Often the whereabouts of these local prisons can 
be inferred from the sources or other characteristics of the texts in which they are 
mentioned.’ Berlin Papyrus 10021 refers specifically to “the prison which is in 
Ré-héné” —i.e., el Lahiin, at the entrance to the Fayyiim.'* Since the inmates of this 
hurt included a female singer (Sm¢yt) the word here has been taken to mean “harim.” 
The text, however, is a list of miscellaneous persons rounded up by an Overseer of 
Serfs for some work project; and it is likely that the woman referred to was in the 
hnrt for a less laudable reason than her ability to sing. The presence in the same 
Anrt of a “little one” (kty: Line 7) is not necessarily indicative of the nature of the 
institution, for small children would naturally accompany their parents even to the 
workhouse. ““Hnrt” appears occasionally to have signified a walled enclosure other ; 
than a prison;™® but there seems to be no good reason for supposing that it was used ~~ 
for “harim,” the word for which was Anr when the inmates of the institution were 
referred to and pr-hnr (or pr-hnt) when the building which housed them was meant. 

That the title ss... n p3 hr n Hn-hni of Pap. Abbott, 5, 16-17 and 6, 9, indicates 
the presence of a prison in the Theban necropolis ** now seems unlikely,’ though 
the element -hn(r?)? in the name Hn-hni probably does mean “-prison.” Lost also is 
Spiegelberg’s “prison” of Pap. Leiden 371, 2/4 ff.,"* Gardiner and Sethe having sub- 
sequently identified the word in question, bnw, as simply a variant writing of hnw, 
“house,” “home.” 1*4 

Beside hnrt we find in texts of the Middle and New Kingdoms another common 
word for “prison,” ith (Wb. i, 148, 24), which also appears to be derived from a 


146. Op. cit., p. 91. 

147. For example, the Overseer of the Prison, Nakhte, named in Tomb No. 2 at Deir el Bersheh, 
almost certainly held office at Hermopolis. 

148. Scharff, AZ. 59, 45-47, Sheet 9, Line 5. On Ré-h6né see Gardiner, AEO. ii, p. 116*, No. 392; 
Wilb. Comm., pp. 29, 43, 47, 127; Gauthier, Dict. géog. iii, 124 £. 

149. Hat-nub, Gr. 23, 7 (p. 52); Sethe, Lesestiicke, No. 21 (p. 82) = Louvre C.1; Urk. iv, 897, 6. 
Meaning respectively “bulwark,” “stronghold,” and “restricted quarter,” hnrt in these cases 
might be thought of as exercising its powers of “restraint” outward rather than inward. 
CE. ith, “prison,” “fortress”: Wb. i, 148; Vand. Mo. 198-9; Spiegelberg, Studien, 64, 65. 
Since in Egypt, as elsewhere, the first prisons were probably the dungeons of fortresses and 
since the prison has at all times formed an important part or adjunct of the fortress it is 
not surprising to find the two meanings embraced in a single word. 

150. Wb. iii, 297. See also, for discussions and different points of view, Scharff, AZ. 59, 33-34 and 


53; Gardiner, Egn. Gr., sign-list, U 31, and pp. 201 n. 1, 556, 585; Wilb. Comm., 18 and 45 
n. 8; JNES. 12, 145-149. 


151. Spiegelberg, Studien, 64, 65. 

152. See Peet, The Great Tomb-robberies, 9 n. 1, 40, 41. 
153. Spiegelberg, Studien, 65-66. 

154. Egyptian Letters to the Dead, 9, 23, Pl. 8. 
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stem embodying a notion of “restraint” 1° and which also — in its earlier Occurrences 
—has the meaning of “fortress” or “bulwark.” 2° Like the hnrt-prison the ith-prison 
was administered by an “Overseer,” the title imy-r ith occurring as early as the First 
Intermediate Period on a stela in the Brooklyn Museum." The Great, or Main, 
Prison, to be sure, is never referred to as the ith wr or ith ¢3, the term ith being either 
confined to small, local jails ** or used with the general meaning of “prison” in such 
expressions as “being put in prison,” or “imprisoned.” “ Otherwise ith parallels 
hnrt so closely in its usage and meaning that the two words would seem for the most 
part to be no more than variant terms for the same institutions. In three documents 
of the Ramesside Period, for example, we find the ith-prison performing the same 
functions and being used for the same purposes as the knrt-prison of our present 
texts. Pap. Leiden I. 368, 7-9, tells us of six runaway slaves who when captured were 
committed to “the little prison (ith Sr?) of the Overseer of the Treasury”;'© in Pap. 
Lansing, 10, 7, “all ... the people (rm#)” of a soldier who had deserted from the 
army (sw pry m ts) are “locked up in prison (ddhw m ith)” because of his offense; 
and in Pap. Anastasi VI, 2, 2, we hear of a sailor being sentenced to prison (ith) in 
the town of Tbnt for twenty-three days, but being employed while there to cultivate 
(sk) public lands in charge of a local official.1* 


Returning to our texts after this long digression we come next to the dating of 
the “d” entries, which runs, insofar as it is preserved, as follows: 


Lines 1-2. Year 10, Month [2] of Préy[et], Day .?. 

3. Year 10, Month 2 of Pro[yet, Day . ? .] 

4-7. “Likewise” (mitt) 
8. Year 10, Month 2 of Préyet, Day 6 
9-24. ..?..(date changes at Lines 10, 14, 15 ?) 

-.?.. (probably the same as in Lines 36-52) 
36-52. ..?..,..?.., (Day) 23 

..?.. (date changes in both lines ?) 


155. Wb. i, 148, 12 ff. See Hayes, Ostraka and Name-stones, pp. 31-2. 

156. Wb. i, 148, 25; Hat-Nub, Gr. 20, 13 (cf. 23, 4, and 25, 7, and see Anthes, pp. 48, 44, 46, 
53); Siut, III, 18 (see Brunner, Agyptologische Forschungen, Heft 5, pp. 18, 22, 45); Cairo 
20512, b, 3; Vand. Mo. 198. 

157. Accession No. 39.1. Unpublished. 

158. See below, footnotes 160 and 162. 

159. Pap. Brit. Mus. 10683 (Pap. Chester Beatty III), 8, 5 (Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri Brit. Mus., 
3rd series, p. 17, Pl. 7); and an ostrakon in Turin published by Maspero, Rec. 2, 116-7. 

160. Leemans, Monumens égyptiennes, Pl. 179 (IIe Partie); Spiegelberg, Studien, 65. 

161. Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies (Bibl. Aeg. 7), 109; Blackman and Peet, JEA. 11, 293. 

162. Gardiner, Op. cit., 73. 

163. The remaining trace makes this restoration practically certain. Cf. Lines 3 and 8, and 
Mdller, Pal. i, No. 311. 
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55. Year 31, Month 2 of Shému, Last Day'* 


56. Month 2 of Shému, Last Day 
57. Month 3 of Shému, Day 5 
58, "8 


59-80. (Presumably the same as Line 58 throughout) 


Though a span of more than twenty-one years separated the issuance of the 
directives of Lines | ff. from those of Lines 55 ff.,"*° within each of the three sections 
of the list the time intervals between issues were extremely brief, amounting no- 
where to more than five or six days. The orders of Lines 1-7 were all issued during 
the first five days of the second month of Préyet in the tenth year of the reign of 
King Amenemhét III (?), those of Lines 3-7 on one of these five days, that of Line 8 
on the sixth day of the same month, and those of Lines 9-24 probably within a few 
days thereafter. With the possible exception of Lines 53 and 54 it looks as if identical 
instructions concerning all the persons listed in the second section were promulgated 
on a single day — the twenty-third day of an unknown month in a year falling some- 
where between Amenemhét III (?)’s tenth and thirty-first. Ten days in Regnal Year 
31 — from Month 2 of Shému, Last Day, to Month 3 of Shému, Day 9 — seem to 
have comprised the total period during which all the directives of Lines 55-80 were 
addressed to the Great Prison. Though brief, the intervals between the issues of each 
series were not regular, ranging from a few hours to four, five, or six days. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the directives were not issued originally according to any sort of 
pre-determined schedule, but as circumstances required — that is, presumably, as 
the cases of the runaway laborers were reported to and subsequently decided upon 
by the issuing authority. In our present document the copies or résumés of the two 
dozen or so directives pertaining to each section of the list were entered in a group, 
those of Lines 1-24 d some time after the list of persons of Lines 1-24 a-c was drawn up 
and by a different scribe, those of Lines 25-54 d and 55-80 d at the same time as the 
immediately preceding lists of names and by the same scribe.’ In other words, the 
transcripts preserved in each section of the recto of our papyrus postdate by an inde- 
terminate period of time — perhaps by only a day or so, perhaps by years — the day 
on which the last of the directives recorded in that section was actually issued. 

So much is clear enough. What is puzzling is the fact that what we appear to have 
here are the records of labor desertions in southern Upper Egypt during a two- 
week(?) period in Year 10, a ten-day period in Year 31, anda period of perhaps only 


164. crky (Wb. i, 212). The unusual hieratic form of the band-of-string sign (V 12) seen here 
(Plate VI) is found also in the Semnah Despatches: Smither, JEA. 31, Pls. UI, 7; IV, 7, 13 
(*rky); V, 6; and VI, 8 (see Gunn’s comment on p. 5). See, too, our Dyn. XIII texts: Inser- 
tion B, Lines 2 and 4 (Plate V); and Insertion C, Lines 2 and 8 (Plate VI). 

165. The year-dates are discussed above, in Chapter I, Sections 2 and 3. 

166. See above, Chapter I, Section 2. 
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two or three days in some year in between. It is possible, of course, that these seventy- 
six instances represent the total number of desertions in this area over a period of 
twenty-one years — desertions which occurred in brief and widely spaced outbursts 
or epidemics. It seems more likely, however, that we are dealing here with groups of 
cases selected out of hundreds of others because of some characteristic which they 
had in common or because of some special interest which they may have had for the 
compiler of the lists. If this is so then seventy-six desertions in something like a 
month's time may be taken to represent the year-in, year-out average for the labor 
camps in this section of the country. 


The first provision of the directives proper — “to release his people in (or from) 
the court” — suggests that when the absence of the absconding laborers was first dis- 
covered their families and other members of their households were seized and held 
as security for them under the jurisdiction of a court or council (dzd3t); and that, 
the fugitives themselves now having been caught or adjudged solely responsible for 
their offense, it is the desire of the issuing authority that the court take the necessary 
legal action to set free their innocent dependents. 

Whr, “to release,” is evidently an infinitive used in normal fashion after the prep- 
osition r and the passive sdm-f, ;w, to introduce and state the initial purpose of the 
directive. The Wérterbuch does not seem to know the verb wht in its present 
meaning of “loosing,” or “setting free,” from legally imposed restraint or confine- 
ment;?* and parallels, it must be confessed, are rather surprisingly rare. We find one, 
however, in Line 16 of the Israel Stela where it is said of King Merneptah that “he 
sets free (wht-f) the many who are imprisoned (ddh) in every district.” 1 

After wht in Lines 54-57 Gardiner and Gerny have suggested reading hr(y)w, 
taking the second ligature in the word to be, not the man and woman over plural 
strokes (see under A 1), but the cursive w (Z 7) and the seated man (A 1) over plural 
strokes (= Wb. iii, 392 [2-3]). The hieratic, however, seems to suit the reading given 
in my transcriptions (Plates IV, VI) at least equally well?”° and the word hr written 
in this manner (= Wb. iii, 392 [4-7]) is so exceedingly common in texts of this class 
and period that it is hard to believe that that is not what we have here. Exhibiting in 
different contexts a number of different shades of meaning — “relations” (“Ange- 
hérige’’), “dependents,” “household,” “subjects,” “subordinates,” “‘inferiors,” “‘in- 
habitants’! — hr is probably in general best translated, as here, by the somewhat 


167. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 304, 3. 

168. See Wb. i, 348-9. On p. 349 (IV. Belegst. 8) we find only the vaguely related meaning “eine 
Person von etw. Bésem (m oder mr) erlésen.” 

169. Petrie, Six Temples, pls. 13, 14 (p. 27); Spiegelberg, AZ. 34, 5. 13; Breasted, Ancient Records, 
iii, § 613. For ddh, “(be) imprison(ed),” see, for example, Pap. Mayer A, 18, B.4 (Peet, 
The Mayer Papyri A and B, p. 18; Great Tomb Robberies, p. 26). 

170. See MAll. Pal. i, Anhang, LIX, “Illahun,” “Sinuhe,” and “Bulaq 18.” 
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noncommittal English expression “the people of” such-and-such a person or place.’ 
Since it is unlikely that the peasants of our lists possessed servants, tenants, or the 
like, it would seem that all that is actually embraced by “hr” in the present texts are 
the families of the fugitives. 

Regarding the phrase which follows Gardiner has written me, “I feel sure that 
m did3t means ‘in the court’ i.e. by judicial decision. D3g3t is not uncommon in this 
sense, see JEA 34, Pl. 8 a, 1.11." While this interpretation of the expression should, 
it is agreed, be given preference, we cannot overlook the fact that after verbs meaning 
to “free,” “release” (including both Sw and wht itself), the preposition m can and 
frequently does mean “from .. .""!” If it does here then our people could be thought 
of as released, not by action of a court of law, but from the jurisdiction of a body of 
officials who may in these instances have been functioning in a purely administrative 
capacity. In support of such a supposition it may be pointed out that the directives 
themselves were all the authority required by the Great Prison to effect the releases, 
which, though subject perhaps to legal procedure, were not dependent upon any 
sort of judicial decision. Furthermore, though there is ample evidence that the 
d3d3wt frequently — especially in the Old Kingdom — performed the functions of 
courts of law,'* they appear to have been basically administrative and advisory 
bodies, best described as “councils.” ** The d3d3t of Line 31 b, above, for example, 


171. Beside the references cited in Wb. iii, 392 (4-7), see Clére, JEA. 35, 39 n. 5; Alliot, Tell Edfou 
(1933), 31 and pl. 15, 1; Griffith, P. Kah., p. 22; Gard. Egn. Gr., pp. 398, 400 (Exerc. XXXII, 
(b) 4), 587; Gard. Sin., 171; Gardiner, JEA. 38, 12, pl. 5, Col. 35; Scharff, AZ. 59, 40 (Berlin 
P. 10020); Baillet, Rec. 27, 33; 28, 125-6. Engelbach (Ann. 23, 183-4) translates the epithet 
wen hrf, ‘‘a unique one of his race.” 

172. See especially Vog. Bauer, pp. 88, 89, 91, 93, 232, and 242 (‘‘Leute(n)”). 

173. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 162, 8; Wb. i, 349 (3). 

174, Harari, A. I., Contribution a l'étude de la procedure judiciaire dans l’Ancien Empire 
égyptien (Cairo, 1950), pp. 15-22; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I 2, §§ 223, 242; II 1, 
p. 64; Kees, Agypten, p. 219; Pyr. 1713 c; Cairo 65, 66, 181, 206; Mariette, Mastabas, B 16 
(p. 109); Selim Hassan, Excav. Giza V, 237 f (L.D. II, 43 c-d); L.D. ii, 61, 63; Junker, 
Giza VII, 198; Urk. i, 158, 4; 196, 1; 202, 9; 174, 3; 197, 18; 202, 11; 294, 16; Petrie, Dendereh, 
pl. VI A (I am indebted to Dr. Hans Goedicke for most of these Old Kingdom references); 
Urk. iv, 119 (= Paheri 27); Maspero, Rec. 36, 134-5; Spiegelberg, Rec. 28, 171. In Egn. Gr., 
p- 603, Gardiner gives as the first meaning of d3d3t “magistrates” and as the second meaning, 
“assessors.” See also AZ. 73, 74. 

175. Gabra, S., Les Conseils de fonctionnaires dans V’Egypte pharaonique (Cairo, 1929), pp. 2, 
7-13, 33-36, 38; Spiegelberg, Studien, 63; Pirenne, Histoire des institutions, ii, 124 n. 1; 
iii, 273 ff., 279-80. See Junker, Giza IV, 38; Carnarvon Tablet I, Lines 2 and 5 (VJEA. 3, 98, 
102); Dav. Rekh. pl. 27, Lines 17-18; Gard. Egn. Gr., Exercise XXX, iii, and sign-list, under 
W 23; Sin. B 209 (Gard. Sin. 80). Harari refers to “la commission administrative locale la 
@id3t de la pyramide hwfw-3ht” (Ann. 51, 293. Further on this: Seidl, Agyptologische 
Forschungen, Heft 10, p. 24). See also Edgerton, JNES. 6, 155 f. When functioning as a 
court the council in at least one instance (JEA. 34, pl. 8, iii, 11) was called a didit sdmyw. 
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appears to have been intrusted with the management of certain government lands 
and the people attached thereto and to have been assigned a Scribe of the F ields to 
assist it in this undertaking. We may suspect that in itself the word d3d3t signifies 
nothing more than a formal “assembly” of men (or gods), and in support of this may 
cite the several instances when it is obviously to be translated “personnel” 176 or 
“staff” (as of a temple)."" More often than not the d3d3t-councils were local organiza- 
tions with jurisdictions restricted to individual provinces, districts, or townships of 
Egypt. In the XVIIIth Dynasty text setting forth the duties of the vizier we hear 
of a d3d3t n tm3, variously translated by Davies and Gardiner as “the council of 
sections” or “the officials of the cadaster”;!” and in the festival-hall of Osorkon II at 
Bubastis we encounter a row of officials labeled “the Council of the Great Prison” 
(d3d3t nt hnrt wr). In our present texts three possibilities present themselves: a) 
The d3d3t referred to may have been the local administrative council of the neigh- 
borhood in which the fugitive and his family normally resided. In this case the mem- 
bers of the household of each offender would have been confined in their own home 
district or bound over to its local court; and their release would have been effected 
by this court upon receipt of a government directive channeled through the main 
Upper Egyptian prison and “criminal-courts building” at Thebes. b) The d3d3t in 
question may have been a superior council holding session at Thebes and administer- 
ing the affairs of all Upper Egypt northward to Gereget (cf. “the ‘controlling board’ 
(dsdst) of the Department (wrt) of the South” addressed in P. Kah. 35, 41); orc) it 
may have been a council or court attached to the Great Prison and concerned only 
with matters which came under the jurisdiction of that institution. If either “‘b)” or 
“c)” was the case, then it is reasonable to assume that the families of the runaway 
labor-conscripts had been brought to Thebes and detained in the hnrt wr itself. One 
further consideration: If we assume that in these texts the d3d3t was either a court 
or an administrative body functioning as a court, we are faced with the disturbing 
picture of a court of justice having its actions prescribed for it by government 
directive. 

The practice, exemplified here, of holding as “hostages” the family of a fugitive 
from the law may be compared with the custom prevalent in Ramesside times of 
imprisoning the “people” (rmt) of deserters from the army,** and with the even 
harsher provisions of the Nauri decree of King Sethy I, wherein the families of 
violators of the immunity of a royal temple foundation are condemned to permanent 


176. Clére, JEA. 24, 126. 

177. P. Kah. 26 a, 9 (pp. 64-5); Mariette, Cat. ... d’Abydos, 906; Urk. iv, 151 (?). 

178. See P. Kah. 35, 41, and the references cited in footnotes 174 and 175, above. 

179. Dav. Rekh. pl. 27, 17-18, p. 91; Gard. Egn. Gr. Exercise XXX, iii. On the @id3t nt mir, 
“Army Council,” see Faulkner, JEA. 39, 42. 

180. Naville, Festival-Hall, pl. 25, 6, p. 30. 

181. Pap. Lansing, 10, 7 (Bibl. Aeg. vii, 109; JEA. 11, 298). 
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servitude for offenses which they themselves did not commit. In one instance in the 
Nauri decree the law is to be enforced against the violator by divers punishments 
including “putting his wife and children as serfs of the steward of this estate”; in 
another, by “dedicating his wife, his children, and all his property to the founda- 
tion.” ** In our texts the seizure of a fugitive’s family appears to have been employed 
chiefly, not as a form of punishment, but as security for his return and as an induce- 
ment for him to give himself up. This having proved to be ineffectual or no longer 
necessary, the women and children were in most cases released. Exceptions are found 
in Lines 57 and 58 d where, however, special circumstances seem to have prevailed. 

The second provision of our standard directive, introduced by the resumptive 
sub-heading “being (an order) issued for the purpose of (r) ...,” amounts in each 
case to a pronouncement of sentence on the absentee labor-conscript. “Irt hp r-f 
(or r-s), “execute,” “enforce,” or “apply the law against him (or her),” is a stereo- 
typed legal expression recurring again and again in royal edicts of the New King- 
dom." Griffith and Edgerton have taken the liberty of translating ir- tw hpw r-f 
“punishment shall be done to him”; and, though this is undoubtedly the ultimate 
sense of the expression, Gardiner feels, with considerable justification, that such a 
rendering is unnecessarily free.’ In the edicts referred to the phrase is followed by 
specification of the punishments or penalties which are to be exacted, e.g., Nauri. 53: 
“the law shall be enforced against him by (m) beating him with one hundred blows.” 
In our present directives we find cited the individual law or section of the law which 
covered the crime in question and which presumably specified the punishment to 
be meted out. 

With Gardiner and others I had originally taken the words n tiw, n w¢rw to mean 
“because of the one(s) who deserted,” or “who fled.” It was Posener who hit upon 
what, despite the disconcerting position of the phrase r-f (r+s), is undoubtedly the 
correct interpretation of these passages, and it was he who pointed out the important 
inferences to be drawn from them regarding the existence at this time of a systematic 
compilation, or code, of laws. 

Though it involves repeating material already introduced at the beginning of 
this section it will be useful to make an informal tabulation of the titles of the laws 
referred to: 


(1) “The law pertaining to those who desert” (hp ... n thw: Line 10). 


182. Nauri. 74. 78 (Griffith, JEA. 18, 203; Edgerton, JNES. 6, 224-5). 

183. Wb. i, 109 (12); ii, 488 (24); Haremhab. 17. 22. 28 (See Pfliiger, JNES. 5, 261 f£.; Spiegelberg, 
Studien, 68); Nauri. 46. 49. 53. etc.; Brunner, Mitt. Kairo. 8, 161-2. 

184. Griffith, JEA. 13, 201 ff., Edgerton, JNES. 6, 223 ff. 

185. JEA. 38, 30. Erman-Grapow translate the expression (Wb. i, 109) “Gesetze gegen jem. in 
Anwendung bringen”; Spiegelberg (Studien, 68), “an ihr werde das Gesetz vollstreckt”; 
and Brunner (Loc. cit.), “gegen ihn soll das Gesetz angewandt werden.” 
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(2) “The law pertaining to one who deliberately deserts for six months (or 
more)” (hp ... n tw n w3w3 r 3bd 6: Lines 55-6). 

(3) “The law pertaining to deliberate desertion of [one’s?] labors” (hp ... n 
tSw[t] nt wiw2 ks[t+f2]: Vertical opp. Lines 59-70). 

(4) “The law pertaining to one who flees without performing his tasks” (hp ... 
nw¢r nn irt hnt+f: Line 63). 

(5) “The law pertaining to one who flees the prison” (hp ... n wtrw hnrt: Lines 
1, 8, 14, 25-54), or“... the Great [Prison]” ([hnrt] wr: Line 15). 


In these titles the short, connecting word before tSw, werw, here translated “per- 
taining to,” is apparently the genitival adjective n(y), literally “of,” “belonging to,” 
not, as was previously thought, the preposition n. An indication of this is what 
appears to be the feminine form of the adjective, n(y)t, preserved in the damaged 
lefthand column opposite Lines 64-70. 

Tw of Nos. (1) and (2) and werw of No. (5) are evidently perfective active par- 
ticiples of the verbs é5i and wr, used perhaps as nouns to mean, respectively, 
“deserter” 8° and “fugitive.” Wer of No. (4) is either the same form with the 
w-ending, as frequently, omitted or possibly the rare noun wr of Wb. i, 286 (21). 
The omission here of the regular leg-determinative, or -phonetic-determinative, 
(D 56) is probably a scribal oversight. In No. (3) the feminine form of the genitival 
adjective n(y)¢ indicates that the word preceding it was also feminine (corresponding 
to the English neuter), and in this case we read tSw[t], “desertion,” rather than tw, 
“deserter” — a reading strengthened by the presence of the plural strokes so char- 
acteristic of expressions of this class (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 77).8? 

Though ¢i and w¢r both embody a notion of “flight” the precise actions expressed 
by the two verbs are distinct, not only from one another, but from those described 
by the many other Egyptian words for “fleeing” (ifd, wth, bh2, hmi, shs, etc.). The 
distinction is a nice one and constitutes both here and elsewhere an excellent exam- 
ple of the conciseness of the language. 

In the numerous contexts in which it occurs ¢5? nearly always means “‘to desert,” 
“to abandon,” “‘to be missing” when duty, loyalty, or some other obligation demands 
one’s presence. It is the word used of deserting the king,** especially on the field of 
battle,’ of the ka deserting its owner’ and of forbears deserting a descendant,’ 
of a soldier deserting from the army, of a person abandoning an. action under- 


186. Cf. tiw of Wb. v, 329 (14 = Urk. iv, 21, 14), here also probably meaning “deserter(s).” 

187. Cf. wert, “flight”: Sin. B. 156-7, 223, 277 (Gard. Sin., pp. 58, 86, 107). 

188. Urk. iv, 892 (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 402, ex.), 911. 

189. Hayes, Ann. 33, 7-8, plate, Line 5; Urk. iv, 32, 38. (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 468, ex.). 

190. Gard. Egn. Gr., Exerc. XXXIII (b) 1. 

191. Dedicatory stela from the chapel of Ramesses I at Abydos, Line 16 (Lefebvre, dnn. 51, 
191-2). 

192. Pap. ueslig 10, 7 (Bibl. Aeg. vii, 109). 
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taken,™ of security abandoning a country,™ and of the assets of an estate going 
astray. In Pap. Amherst, 28,'% ¢Si is used of thieves ‘escaping’ before being 
brought to trial, but even in this instance there seems to be some idea of evading a 
responsibility. In the titles of the present laws in which the word tsw is employed 
there is certainly implicit in the word itself the concept of wilfully abandoning a 
legitimate obligation to the state — an obligation actually defined in No. (3) by the 
phrase k3[t-f], “one's labors.” Herein, doubtless, lay the real seriousness of the offense 
committed. 

Wer, on the other hand, seems to be used more often than not in the sense of 
“escaping,” or “fleeing out” of some place, and especially of “fleeing (the country),” 
or “emigrating” through fear or some other compulsion. Sinuhe uses w¢r and wert 
repeatedly to describe his panic-stricken flight out of Egypt into Syria; and in 
Westc. X, 9-10. 17. and 24, wer is interestingly used of a child at birth emerging 
(perhaps “‘escaping’’?) from the body of its mother.’ In a letter of the late Middle 
Kingdom from el Lahin it is the word with which the flight of a runaway slave 
(hm-nsw) is described, a slave who was subsequently caught, like most of our abscond- 
ing peasants, and turned over to the “prison of trial” (hnrt n sdm);'® and in Pap. 
Bologna 1094 (3, 1-3) we hear of two “cultivators (ihwtyw) of the miné-land of 
Pharaoh” who “‘fled (w¢r) before the face of” an officer in charge of them.” While 
in our present texts the use of wfr may be meant to imply a flight beyond the boun- 
daries of Egypt, there is nothing inherent in the verb itself which, as with tsi, suggests 
the abandonment of an obligation. To express this notion there has had to be added 
after w¢r in the title of law No. (4) (Line 63 d) the phrase “without performing his 
tasks” (nn irt hnt-f). Another characteristic of w¢r, which emerges from title No. (5), 
is that, like our verb “flee,” it can apparently be used transitively, without a prep- 
Osition, to mean “run away from,” “escape from” such-and-such a place. 

Titles Nos. (2) and (3) would seem to cover a more serious offense than No. (1). 
In them it is a question, not simply of running away from one’s obligations, but of 
carrying out a premeditated desertion, planned and arranged for in advance of the 
act itself. A comparison with our “murder in the second degree” and “murder in the 
first degree” inevitably suggests itself; and we may suppose that, as with these crimes, 
the punishment for a deliberate desertion was much more severe than for one com- 
mitted, without premeditation, on the spur of the moment (cf. Sin. B 223 ff.; Gard. 


193. Sebekkhu. 4 (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 307, Ist ex.). 

194. Peas. 179 (Vog. Bauer. 145-6). 

195. Leyd. ii, 10 (V.88). See also Urk. iv, 98, 9. 

196. Peet, Great Tomb Robberies, 49, pl. 5 (4, 2). 

197. Sin. B. 149, 151, 156-7, 205, 223, 277 (Gard. Sin. pp. 55, 58, 78-9, 86, 107; Vog. Bauer. 280). 
198. See Erman, Die Marchen ..., vol. ii, p. 6; Erman-Blackman, Literature, p. 45. 

199. P. Kah. 34, 19-21, pp. 79, 86; Gard. Egn. Gr. § 326, 4th ex. 

200. Gardiner, Late-Eg. Misc. (Bibl. Aeg. vil), p. 3; Wilb. Comm., pp. 78-9, 165. 
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Sin. 85-6). The charge of premeditation would presumably have rested on evidence 
that guards had been bribed, transportation arranged for,” or the like; and would 
not in most cases have been difficult to substantiate. 

In the expressions ¢3w n(y) wsw? and tSw[t] n(y)t ww; — literally, “a deserter 
(desertion) of being planned” — ww; is assumed to be the infinitive of the verb, 
used, with passive meaning, after the genitival adjective (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 305). 
Beside its general meaning of “plan,” “ponder,” “deliberate,” “devise (plans),” “take 
(counsel),” 2°? w3w3 is frequently employed to describe the hatching of evil plans, 
or “plots,” *°* and that is certainly its force in the present instances. In the lefthand 
vertical of Lines 59-70 d the determinative of the verb has been omitted — probably 
through carelessness; but in Line 55-6 d (Plate VI) the remaining trace after wiw3 
can very well be the bottom of the abbreviated hieratic form of the seated man-with- 
hand-to-mouth (A 2. See Mall. Pal. i, No. 35). 

In Title No. (2) (Line 55-6 d) the phrase ... r 3bd 6, “... for 6 months,” indi- 
cates that the duration of the desertion was also a factor in assessing the seriousness 
of the offense. Presumably the fugitive whose unauthorized absence exceeded half 
a year belonged toa higher criminal category and was liable to a more severe punish- 
ment than one who gave himself up before the six-month deadline had been passed. 
We are reminded of the time element which in our military law is the chief factor 
in determining whether a man is to be regarded as a deserter from the armed forces 
or merely as “absent without leave.” 

Though Nos. (3) and (4) may be little more than expanded wordings of the other 
titles they alone constitute a clue to the exact status of the people named in the pre- 
ceding lists —i.e., runaway labor-conscripts. K,{t], the common general word for 
“work,” “labor,” occurring in No. (3) is the expression used in Spell VI of the Book 
of the Dead (“the Chapter of the shawabty”’) to describe the labors for which, in the 
corvées of the Hereafter, the deceased Egyptian might expect to be “registered,” or 
“counted.” Hnt of No. (4) usually has the meaning of “tasks” or “occupations.” In 
the present context it is perhaps better rendered as “‘service,” a meaning which it 
seems to have in other texts wherein, as here, it is used in conjunction with the verb 
iri, “do,” “‘perform” (Wb. iii, 102, 8). Though there may be in the expression irt 
hnt+f an implication of “doing one’s duty,” the English word “duty,” as Gardiner 
has pointed out to me, is not an acceptable translation of the noun Ant itself, The 
word is used in a manner very similar to that of our “d” entry in a damaged passage 
in P. Kah. 22, 3-4, which Griffith (p. 56) has read “when the ..... had departed(?) 
and placed ? themselves ? in their villages without coming to do their tasks ..... +5 
(... nn iwt rirt hn[t-sn] ...). Wo. iii, 102 (11), lists several instances in which Ant 


201. As apparently had been done by the uncaptured fugitive of Line 58. On this see below. 


202. Wb. i, 249 (6-11) — “belegt seit D. 18.” 
203. Ibid. (12-13); see especially P. jur. Tur. 4, 6 (de Buck, JEA. 28, 154), See also ws, Wo. i, 244. 
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refers specifically to agricultural activities. Among these isan XVI1Ith Dynasty tomb 
inscription describing a scene of farmhands at work as “all the occupations (hnt) 
which are performed in the pastures ... and in the fields of the southern region” 
(Urk. iv, 124). Law No. (4) may, of course, have been directed not against those who 
abandoned tasks already entered upon, but against those who ran away to avoid 
being taken for the work gangs and who therefore escaped performing any labor 
whatsoever. The expression ... nn irt hnt+f seems quite susceptible of either 
interpretation. 

Still another set of circumstances seems to have been covered by our fifth title 
(Lines 1, 3, 14, 15, 25-54 d). Here the specific offense involved was not that of evading 
the labor-draft nor of running away while at work in the open fields, but of escaping 
from one of the prison-compounds (fnrt) in which people impressed for corvée 
appear to have been quartered either when not working or when engaged in work 
which could be performed within such enclosures. Again, however, the question 
arises whether, in spite of variations in detail, we have not to do here with the same 
basic offense or category of offense referred to in the four other titles. 

In other words, are we dealing in these texts with: (a) the titles of five different 
criminal laws — five distinct sections of a criminal code; (b) the titles of five sub- 
sections or sub-paragraphs of a single law; or (c) the title of a single law cited in a 
variety of ways by five or more different magistrates or scribes? Though the first 
possibility (a) seems to me the most likely, I should prefer to leave the final decision 
up to those whose legal background and specialized knowledge of ancient law has 
equipped them to cope with problems of this type. 

Regardless of what that decision may be, the fact remains that we have here the 
citation by title of one or more specific laws, extracted presumably from a systematic 
body of written laws, or what is normally called a code. The existence of a pharaonic 
law code, though often assumed by writers on Egyptian law, rests on extremely little 
and somewhat doubtful evidence. From late times we have the statement of Heca- 
taeus (cited by Diodorus, I, 75) that during an Egyptian trial the judges kept beside 
them the whole law written up in eight books; and from the XVIIIth Dynasty, the 
famous scene in the Hall of the Vizier with forty leather objects (sm), often pre- 
sumed to be the rolls of the law, laid out on mats or in chests immediately in front 
of the vizier himself. A quotation from a specific law occurs in a papyrus of the 
XXth Dynasty in Turin. It is the opinion of Ibrahim Harari that the common 
phrase r hp, “in accordance with the law,” occurring in the Tale of the Eloquent 


204. Dav. Rekh. pls. 25-6, see pp. 31-2; Edgerton, JNES. 6, 154 n. 5; Spiegelberg, Studien, 8-9; 
Seidl, Einfithrung in die dgyptische Rechstgeschichte (Agyptologische Forschungen, Heft 
10), 19. 


205. Pap. Turin 2021, 3, 4 (Cerny and Peet, JEA. 18, 32, pl. 14). See Edgerton, Loc. cit., n. 6; 
Seidl, Einfiithrung, 20. 
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Peasant (and elsewhere) “‘indique précisément un corps de lois, qui représentent le 
systéme créé depuis fut organisée l’Egypte dynastique.” 2 A reference to written 
laws seems to occur in the edict of King Haremhab (v. 4) ina passage which Pfliiger 
(JNES. 6, 265) has rendered “I have given them precept(s) (and recorded) laws (hp) 
in [their] journal (hrwyt).” Collections of laws associated with particular parts of 
the country, specific classes of people, and individual government buildings are also 
known. P. Kah. 22, 2-8, refers to “the law of Upper Egypt” (hp Smcw); another 
Middle Kingdom papyrus from el Lahan (Berlin P. 10001 recto), to “the laws of 
the Anty(w)-5”;" and Haremhab, v. 4, to “the laws of the throne-hall (¢rtyt).” We 
hear also in Adm. 6, 9-10, of a group of ordinances called ‘“‘the laws of the prison 
(hpw nyw hnrt),” in which we may perhaps recognize Egypt's criminal code and to 
which the laws cited in our present texts probably belonged. 

Since in ancient Egypt willful evasion of the labor requirements imposed by the 
pharaonic government on its subjects would presumably have been regarded as a 
crime against the king and the state and since offenses of this type were evidently 
handled by an institution (the hnrt) specializing in criminal cases it has been assumed 
in the foregoing pages that the laws invoked in connection with these offenses were 
criminal laws. We should not, however, overlook the, to my mind, less likely pos- 
sibility that they were not so regarded, but fell under the heading of “laws of obliga- 
tion” and more specifically under the so-called labor-laws of Egypt. It is under the 
latter heading, in any case, that Seid] in his Einfiihrung (p. 53) discusses the insti- 
tution of corvée, or statute labor, and the various edicts and charters issued con- 
cerning it. 


Having dealt — at perhaps excessive length — with the directives which conform 
more or less strictly to the prevailing formula, we turn now to the two rather notable 
exceptions to this formula found in Lines 57 and 58 d (Plate VI). Both of these 
interesting texts present problems in grammatical construction and in the restoration 
of their destroyed portions; and both are certainly susceptible of interpretations 
other than those offered herewith. 

For Line 57 d the following reading is suggested: 

“(An order) was issued to the Great Prison (in) Regnal Year 31, Month 8 of 
Shdmu, Day 5, for (his) being given to the ploughlands together with his people 
forever [in accordance with (?)] the dictum of the court.” 

In the expression 7 rdit n ... I take rdit to be, as usual in these directives, the 
infinitive after the preposition r, used either with impersonal passive meaning with 
the semantic subject left unexpressed (“in order that (one) be given”) or with active 
meaning with the pronominal object (+f) simply omitted (‘‘in order to give [him]”) 


206. Contribution, 42. 
207. Moll. Pal. i, pp. 6 and 14. 
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(cf. Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 298, 300, 486). The suffix +f in hr-f, “his people,” (and hence 
the unexpressed subject or omitted pronominal object of rdit) clearly refers back to 
Sabes’s son, Montuhotpe, the fugitive named in the preceding ‘‘a” entry of Line 57. 
Before the preposition n it seems preferable to translate rdi as “give (to) rather than 
as “put (to),”’ the latter expression being normally rendered in Egyptian by rdir.... 
For the phrase [mi] dd d3d3t, literally “according as the court says,” cf. Gard. Egn. 
Gr. § 170, 5 (b). On hbsw as public farmlands owned and operated by the state see 
above under “The ‘b’ Entries,” 

The chief interest of this text (assuming that it is correctly understood) is that it 
specifies the punishment meted out to a runaway labor-conscript — namely, a life- 
time of hard labor on the government farms. Though harsh, the punishment was 
singularly appropriate to the offense committed — permanent labor for evasion of 
temporary labor; and we shall probably not be wrong in assuming that the same or 
a similar penalty was imposed upon all of our fugitives. When not actually at work 
on the hbsw-lands it is likely that such lifelong prisoners of the state were confined, 
like ordinary statute-laborers, in the labor-camps attached to the hnrt wr and Egypt's 
other prisons and were entrusted to the guardianship of the staffs of these institu- 
tions. In Montuhotpe’s case, as already noted, the punishment was unusually severe, 
involving not only the man himself but also his family who, as we know from our 
other directives, were normally released once the principal offender had been con- 
victed of his crime. 

Another point of interest which seems to emerge from the wording of Line 57 d 
is that the sentence, though imposed upon the fugitive — probably in his absence — 
by the local or sectional court (dd3t) which determined his guilt, had to be con- 
firmed, before being executed, by an order of the central government. A similar 
procedure appears to have been followed in the criminal trials known to us from 
documents of the New Kingdom, but to have been confined at that period to cases 
of sufficient moment to attract the pharaoh’s personal attention and to sentences in 
which the penalty of death was involved.?%8 

The sense of the directive of Line 58 d is more readily grasped if it is noted in 
advance that in this case the fugitive, Sobkkhu’s son, Dedusobk, appears from the 
absence of an “f” or “g” entry opposite his name never to have been brought to 
justice,” and that the penalty cited here is not invoked against him, but against a 
ship's captain who must almost certainly have aided him to escape. 

With this in mind we may perhaps read: 


“(An order) was issued to the Great Prison (in) Regnal Year 81, Month 8 of 


208. See Peet, The Great Tomb-robberies, 26-7. No mention of royal confirmation of the death 
sentences occurs in the Judicial Papyrus of Turin (de Buck, JEA. 23, 152-64), 


209. See below. The red “e” entry, “being brought,” seems to have been either perfunctory or 
premature, 
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Shédmu, Day 9, to say: ‘Handed over to the Office of the Provider-of-People is 
the fami[ly of] the one who was [ba]nished because of complicity(?) in his plot(?), 
the one removed from (the office of) Skipper of the Treasury and deprived of his 
name of “Deduamin’s son, Montuhotpe.” ’” 


Several points of interest and uncertainty invite discussion. 

The insertion before the body of this text of the introductory phrase r dd makes 
what is grammatically at least a statement of fact conform to the pattern of the other _ 
directives, all of which, as we have seen, adhere to the same r-plus-infinitive con- 
struction after the verb sw. To preserve the uniformity so achieved r dd, usually 
translated “saying ...” or simply “that ...,” is here rendered literally, “in order 
to say ... .”" 210 

The expression di(w) 1, in which di(w) is clearly the passive sdm-f, occurs fre- 
quently in Papyrus Bulak 18 where it is used at the beginning of statements record- 
ing revenues received.*" Gardiner (Egn. Gr. p. 202) translates it “‘was given into ...” 
and Griffith (AZ. 29, 108), “sent to...” and “given for ...” (Ibid. 109). In our text 
where the action referred to was apparently concomitant with the statement describ- 
ing it the English present — “is given into,” “is handed over to” — seems the pref- 
erable rendering. After diw r the sentence order seen here, with one or more ad- 
verbial phrases separating the verb from its subject,” is normal. The passage 
selected by Gardiner as Exercise XX of his Egn. Gr. contains a good example (P. 
Boul. xviii. 41 [not 31]: diw r stp-s(2) m thn wdpw n hnt t Sbn 625 hnkt ds 45, “was 
given into the palace at the entry of the butler of the harim various kinds of bread, 
625 loaves, beer, 45 des-jugs.” 

The bureau called the h; n dd-rmt is mentioned with some frequency in docu- 
ments of the late Middle Kingdom. From Papyrus Bulak 18 2° we know that it was 
classed, with the Treasury (pr-hd) and the wrt of the Head of the South (tp rsy), as 
a “department (w¢rt)” of the central government (see also Cairo J. 51911, Line 14).24 
From a number of sources we know, too, that the second element in the title of the 
bureau is indeed the word rmt, “‘people.” “* On the other hand, the form and syntax 
of the first element, dd-(?), the meaning of the title as a whole, and the function of 
the institution referred to are matters of considerable uncertainty. Since in Papyrus 
Bulak 18 and Cairo J.51911 the institution is mentioned as a source of food supplies 
and other commodities it has been assumed that it was chiefly concerned with the 
handling of goods received as taxes from the people and that its title should therefore 


210. See Gard. Egn. Gr. § 224; and below, recto, Insertions B (8) and C (5), and verso, Text B (24). 
211. P. Boul. xviii, 12. 21. 25. 30. 41. 49. ete. 

212. Cf. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 507, 2. 

213. P. Boul. xviii, 45; see also 47 and 2. 

214. Kees, 4Z. 70, 87; Drioton-Vandier, L’Egypte (3rd ed.), 806-7. 

215. Wo. ii, 464 (11); iii, 222 (3); Cairo 20577; P. Kah. 18, 48; Baillet, Rec. 28, 128. 
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be read 3 n dd(t)-rmt, “the Office of That-which-the-People-Give.” #* Unfortunately 
for this interpretation the writing ddt-, with the feminine (or neuter) ¢-ending, is not 
once found among the dozen or so examples of the title now known. Furthermore, 
the reception and disbursement of tax-goods were functions normally performed by 
the Treasury (pr-hd), from which, as we have just seen, the h: n dd-rmt was clearly 
differentiated. Finally, the majority of the texts in which the latter office is named 
tend to show that it dealt, not in donations of “people,” but in “people” themselves. 
Here, for example, in Line 58 d of our papyrus, the members of the family of the 
Skipper Montuhotpe are turned over to the 43 n dd-rmt; and below, in Line 8 of 
Insertion CG, a similar group of people are to be obtained from (m) the same office. 
P. Kah, 13, 9 ff., a document recording the donation to two officials of four female 
Asiatics, was drawn up by a scribe of the 23 n dd-rmt; and in Cairo J-51911, Line 
17," we hear of five persons “from (hr) the #3 n dd-rmt of the Southern City” being 
assigned to some work connected with the temple of Amin at Karnak. Evidently, 
then, we must concur with Griffith (P. Kah. p. 35), with Baillet (Rec. 28, 123), and 
with Erman-Grapow (Wb. ii, 464, 11; iii, 222, 8) in identifying this institution, not 
as a tax-office, but as a labor bureau, charged presumably with the registration and 
assignment of statute-laborers, foreign slaves, and other types of government-con- 
trolled working people. It is difficult to understand, however, what part of the verb 
di, “give,” Griffith had in mind when he translated the title “the office of providing *"* 
labourers.” Without changing the basic significance of the expression we shall be 
grammatically on firmer ground if we render the title “the office of He-who-provides- 
people” (or, if you will, “laborers”’), taking dd- to be simply the normal writing of 
the imperfective active participle (masculine singular) (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 357, end). 
Moreover, after h3 n ... it is more usual to find, not the designation of an activity, 
but the title of the official in charge of the bureau in question: e.g., “the Office of 
the Vizier” (h3 n tzt(y)), “the Office of the Reporter ...” (hi n whmw ...). The 
fact that the title dd-rmt appears not to be known (or not to have been recognized) 
except in the name of the office does not, it seems to me, constitute an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the reading proposed. Of the rest of the staff of the institution we 
known only of a Scribe in charge of the Seal (s5 hr htm) of the h3 n dd-rmt (P. Kah. 
13, 11) and of two men who bore the title imy-s3, “‘attendant” (or “guard’’?) of the 
hs dd-rmt.° The already cited passage from Cairo J.51911 (17) tells us that there 
was a branch of the “Office of the Provider-of-People” at Thebes; and it is perhaps 
to this branch office that the entries in Papyrus Bulak 18 refer. 


216. Scharff, AZ. 57, 58 (‘Biro dessen, was die Leute geben(?)”); Kees, AZ. 70, 87 ff; Drioton- 
Vandier, L’Egypte, 305 (‘le bureau de ce que donnent les hommes’); etc. 

217. Annotated hand-copy by Prof. J. J. Cleére. 

218. This would normally be rendered in Egyptian by the infinitive, rdit (Gard. Egn. Gr. 
§§ 298; 299, end). 

219. P. Kah. 18, 48; Cairo 20577. 
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From what we have learned of the activities of Egypt's labor bureau (h3 n dd-rmt) 
and her prisons system (mrt, hnrt wr) it is evident that the closest associations must 
have existed between the two institutions. The dd-rmt, as already said, appears to 
have handled the registration, assignment, and other clerical work connected with 
the various classes of public laborers, including those condemned to enforced labor 
because of offenses which they or their close relatives had committed; the hnrt (aside 
from its function as a prison in the narrower sense) to have been concerned with the 
housing, guarding, and disciplining of the same general categories of people. Our 
present text apparently directs that persons held as security in the Great Prison are 
to be turned over by it to the Labor Bureau for registration and assignment as per- 
manent workers in the service of the state. 

An altogether natural, though secondary, function of the 23 n dd-rmt was evi- 
dently to administer and disburse the food supplies and other commodities produced 
by the workers under its jurisdiction. Obviously these supplies are not to be classed 
as taxes any more than are the products of the inmates of our modern prisons. ‘This 
explains, however, why the Labor Bureau is named in P. Boul. xviii (2. 45. 47) as 
a source of cereal grains, fruits, vegetables, bread, and beer, and in Cairo J.51911 (14) 
as the contributor of an ox. 

The restoration after h3 n dd-rmt of the word mh(w)t, “family,” seems reasonably 
certain: the m and h are almost completely preserved, the tail of the hieratic ¢ is 
visible to the left of the h, and the lacuna to the left of this is of proper size for the 
man and woman over plural strokes and the initial s of the following word, [s]hr 
(Plate VI). Clére (JEA. 35, 39 n. 5) has pointed out that, though Wb. (ii, 114, 7) has 
changed its original notation on mhw-t (““belegt seit MR”) to “Erst seit D. 18 belegt,” 
the word is actually found, written mht as here, on two stelae of the Second Inter- 
mediate Period [Dyn. XIII] ”° from Tell Edfu. On one of these it is used, as in our 
texts, in parallelism with hr, “people,” on the other in parallelism with snw, 
“brothers.” 21 The writing with w, mhwt, appears not to be known before the 
XVILIth Dynasty. A fairly common general expression for “family,” “relatives,” 
mhwt not infrequently appears to be used in a hostile or derogatory fashion to refer 
to the families of unfriendly, evil, or inferior persons (Wb. ii, 114, 8 ff.). Some such 
force may be inherent in the word in its present context where it is a question of the 
kin of an exiled wrongdoer. 

The restoration of [s]kr and the clever suggestion that it embodies the idea of 
“one banished,” “one punished,” I owe to Prof. Richard Parker. The word would 
appear to be the perfective passive participle of the verb shri, “remove,” “drive 
away” (Wb. iv, 219-20) used as a noun in direct genitival construction after 


220. Hayes, JEA. 33, 9-10. 
221. Engelbach, Ann. 23, 183-4; Alliot, Tell Edfou (1983), 31, pl. 15, 1; and Engelbach, Ann. 21, 
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mh(w)t. On banishment as a form of punishment in ancient Egypt see Spiegelberg, 
Studien und Materialen, pp. 69-71. 

After [s]hr it is not unnatural to expect the reason for the removal, or banishment, 
to be given; and the phrases hr dmd m r+f seem to supply this reason. Dmd** I take 
to be a noun, or nominal form, after the preposition hr: literally, “because of a 
uniting with ...". The translation “complicity in ..." was suggested by the use in 
Sethe’s Achtungstexte (41) of dmd (determined by the seated man, A 1) with the 
evident meaning of “associate,” “accomplice,” # and by the analogous derivation of 
the word sm:3(y), “confederate,” from the verb sm3, “unite,” “(be) united."”** R, 
literally “mouth,” is almost what Gardiner has described as a “‘blank-cheque word.” * 
Since among its great variety of meanings is that of “counsel,” **" it seems quite pos- 
sible that here it has the force of “plan,” or ‘“‘plot’ — referring of course to the 
fugitive Dedusobk’s plot to escape, a plot in which the boat skipper Montuhotpe 
had been an important participant. 

In his study of the Execration Texts (Achtungstexte) Prof. Georges Posener has 
come to the conclusion that in the expressions w; r (title) ..., w3 n rn-f n (name) 
the verb w3i has its common meaning of “be far (from),” “be separated (from)” (Wb. 
i, 245). He has pointed out to me especially the formulae on a series of small mud 
tablets from Lisht *° which read: mt w3 n rn-f r N. or (fem.) mtt wi n mes 7 N., 
“the deceased whose name is separated from N.,” and, in one instance, mt w: r imy-r 
sdswtyw(?), “the deceased who is separated from (the office of) Overseer of Treas- 
urers.’” The complete evidence and full argument for the new readings of these 
expressions will be presented elsewhere by Posener himself, and his thesis need not 
and should not be anticipated here except in so far as it is necessary to explain the 
translations given above for our particular text. It may be noted, however, that, 
while the phrase wr (title) ... appears to be known only from our text and the 
Lisht tablets, the expression w3 n rn+f ..., occurring in the Koptos decree of King 
Nubkheperré Intef of Dyn. XVII, has been in the past the subject of considerable 
discussion.” These phrases, by which the wrongdoer is deprived, respectively, of 


222. Note especially the striking-man determinative (A 24) found elsewhere in Middle Kingdom 
writings of this verb. 

223. A small portion of the sign which I have transcribed by the papyrus-roll (Y 1) can be made 
out at the edge of the lacuna in Plate VI, just below and to the left of the dmd-sign. 

224. This meaning and the pertinent reference were pointed out to me by Prof. Posener. 

225. Wb. iii, 446-7 and 449-50. See Sin. B 114; Gard. Sin. pp. 142, 171. 

226. See Wb. ii, 389 ff. 227. Sin. B 217; Gard. Sin., pp. 83-4. 

228. Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York), accession nos. $3.1.67-147; Lansing, Bull. MMA, 
Nov. 1933, sect. ii, 23-4, fig. 32. 

229. Kopt. pl. viii, 5; Gard. Egn. Gr., § 506, 2; Adm. p. 53; Vog. Bauer. p. 110. Cf. Sin. B 74 


(Gard. Sin. pp. 89, 139, 170); Adm. 4, 7 (p. 71); Urk. iv, 257, 15-6; Sethe, Erlduterungen, 166; 
Posener, Rev.d’Eg. 5, 54. 
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his rank, or employment, and of his identity, still retain the nature of curses, though 
in our present directive they were perhaps thought of as pronouncements of actual 
punishments (cf. Posener, Rev. d’Eg. 5, 51-6). 

Occasionally, as here in the case of the title nfw n pr-hd, we find titles used “‘to 
express the position or functions that they involve’ (e.g., fzt(y), “the office of 
Vizier’’).?° On the title nfw itself, ‘‘ship’s captain,” “skipper,” “réis,” see especially 
Save-Sdderbergh, The Navy of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, pp. 85-87." I 
know of no other examples of a nfw n pr-hd unless the title cited by Gardiner (JEA. 
24, 160) as nfw n pr-Cnk is in reality so to be read.” As skipper of a river-craft carry- 
ing produce from the state farmlands (hbsw) to the Treasury Montuhotpe would 
certainly have come into contact with the statute-laborers attached to these lands and 
could have been bribed or persuaded by one of them to assist him to escape. 

Montuhotpe’s own name and that of his father, Deduamiin (Ddw-’Imn), suggest 
strongly that our obliging skipper was a Theban. Whether he was caught and sub- 
sequently banished or simply accompanied his passenger into voluntary exile beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt is a matter for speculation. In either case he was punished 
for his part in the business by being deprived of his rank and identity and by having 
his family turned over as government laborers to the jurisdiction of the Provider-of- 
People. 

Two other deviations from the standard formula appear to have existed in Line 
37 d (Plate IV) and in the pair of vertical columns opposite Lines 71-80 (Plate VI). 
In the first instance all that remains are a few damaged groups near the end of the 
directive which may be restored to read: “..... the [peop]le concerning whom one 
has come to the [Southern ?] Ci[ty].” In the second case parts of half a dozen hieratic 
signs suffice to show only that there was a text here, composed in one and two-thirds 
columns, and that its contents differed from that of the standard directive. In the left- 
hand column we may have preserved the words “..... [the ci]ty of Eleph[antine ?] 
ae 4a ”. but the remnants of the righthand column are too scanty to justify an 
attempt at transcription. 


5. THE “e” ENTRIES 


The black check-marks to the left of the “‘d” entries were added by the scribe who 
drew up these entries, primarily, it would seem, as a means of re-establishing the 
number and spacing of the lines (Plates II, IV, VII). These marks, elsewhere some- 


230. Gard. Sin. p. 89 (Sin. B 235) and also p. 64 n. 2; Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 149, 328 Ist ex., Exerc. 
XXVIII n. 5; Sethe, Unt. v 2, pp. 6, 39; Dav. Rekh. 86, pl. cxvi, 2 (Urk. iv, 1087); P. Kah, 
11, 18 (p. 29). ’ 

231. See also Wb. ii, 251 (1-7); Budge, Dictionary, 370 A; Gard. Egn. Gr., pp. 106, 574; sign-list, 
P 5; Lange-Schifer, Grab- und Denksteine, iii, p. 59. 
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times transcribed by dots or little circles,** resemble in their form a number of the 
smaller hieratic characters, notably the ¢-sign (MGll. Pal. i, No. 575), but apparently 
have no hieroglyphic counterpart nor any translatable meaning of their own. In 
accounts and lists they are frequently used, like our ditto-marks, to indicate the 
repetition of an entry written out in a preceding line.*** In our present list they are 
quite distinct in their form from the diagonal blobs which in the “‘c’’ columns stand 
for the “‘seated-man” (A 1), 

The red entries in the “e” columns, written close beside and occasionally par- 
tially overlapping the check-marks, are obviously later additions.2* Each of these 
consists of the hieratic version of one of three hieroglyphic signs: the column (O 29: 
Lines 4-8 and passim), the pot-on-legs (W 25: Lines 1-3 and passim), and apparently 
the reed-leaf (M 17: Lines 64-7, 73-8). Assuming, as seems likely, that these signs are 
abbreviated writings of common Egyptian words** and that they are notations hav- 
ing to do with the capture and prosecution of the fugitives referred to in the preced- 
ing entries, it is not difficult to surmise what words are intended. The “column’’-sign, 
¢3, must almost certainly stand for the adverb ¢;, “here,” “present,” 87 and mean that 
the fugitive in question has been caught and returned to the knrt wr at Thebes; and 
the “‘pot-on-legs” for some passive form (infinitive or participle) of the verb ini, 
“bring,” and mean that the fugitive has been reportedly “* captured and is “being 
brought” to Thebes. The vertical sign which is confined to the last seventeen entries 
(Lines 64 e, ff.) and which I have transcribed somewhat doubtfully as the reed-leaf 
(M 17) may perhaps stand for a form of one of the two verbs to “come,” i? or iw,2™ 
and be understood to mean “coming.” Does this entry indicate a voluntary return, 
“under their own power,” of the fugitives in question, as opposed to the enforced 
return, under arrest, implied by the notation “being brought?” 


232. Leyd. (Denkm. ii, pl. 36, No. 49). The pertinent group is indistinct and could conceivably 
be read pr-hd rather than pr-enh. 

233. See Scharff, AZ. 57, text sheets to pp. 51 ff.; and the references cited in the next footnote. 

234. P. Boul. xviii, passim; P. Kah. 10. 14-26 passim; AEO. pl. 11; Hayes, Ostraka, p. 23 n. 127. 

235. See above, Chapter I, 2. 

236. On abbreviations and symbols used in this general way see P. Kah. 14, 25 ff, p. 41; AEO. 
i, pp. 11-12, 22-23; and our own “g” entries. 

237. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 205, 1, and the references cited there. The word written with the column- 
sign and determinative (N 31) alone is not uncommon. (Wo. i, 164, 7-9). 

238. In the case of the fugitive of Line 58 the notation “being brought” appears, as we have 
seen, to have been unfounded. 

239. The verb iw is occasionally written with the reed-leaf as its initial sign (see Wb. i, 44, top, 
and Gard. Egn. Gr. § 461: Old Kingdom; Urk. iv, 259, 12: New Kingdom; and below, 
Insertion C, Lines 7 and 8: late Middle Kingdom). Conceivably our sign is a simplified 
hieratic form of the reed-leaf-on-legs (M 18; cf. Mall. Pal. i, No. 284, under “Bulaq 18”), 
in which case the verb in question is i? (Wo. i, 37). 
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6. THE “f" ENTRIES 


These notations, added in red ink to the left of the ‘‘e” entries (Plates II, IV-V, 
VII), are endorsements by scribes of the vizier to the effect that the actions ordered 
in connection with the fugitives have been carried out and that the cases against them 
are now closed. 

The formula employed in every instance reads “Statement by the Scribe of the 
Vizier, N.: ‘It is completed.’ ” 

The expression dd-n ... I take to be a variant of the familiar formula ddt+n 
..., literally “what ... said,” frequently used to introduce formal statements such 
as affidavits, depositions in court, and the like. The same writing (with the femi- 
nine t-ending of the relative form omitted) is found in the text of Cairo J.52453 
(Line 12)** and in a Ramesside papyrus published some years ago by Cerny.” In 
Unt. iv 3, p. 24, Gardiner cites a judiciary papyrus from Gurob in which (Line 3) 
the deposition of a man named Msw-s3-i3 is headed by the words dd-n-f pw . 
«|? is what he said.” ** 

For the statement itself — “It is completed,” “It is concluded” — most of our 
scribes use what appears to be the iw sdm-f construction,“* forming an impersonal 
passive by means of the indefinite pronoun «tw (iw kn+tw) (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 39); 
while the scribe Amenysonbe of Lines 64 ff. seems to prefer, after iw, the passive 
sdm-f (kn), again used impersonally without an expressed subject.™* The verb kn 
and its derivatives are regularly employed in administrative and judiciary texts to 
describe the reaching of decisions and the conclusions of cases at law. An example is 
found in Ptahhotpe’s classic bit of advice regarding the petitioner who “had rather 
that his words should be attended to than that (the thing) for which he came should 
be accomplished (knt).”*° Posener cites two passages from Papyrus Chassinat I 
(Lines x + 2, x + 10), a court record of the late period, wherein litigants depart 
“without hearing the conclusion (knw)” concerning them. A similar use of the word 
occurs in P. Berlin 10470 (I, 5.12) where pronouncements of legal decisions are in- 


240. Peet, JEA. 12, 73; Glanville, JEA. 14, 309 £; Cerny, JEA. 15, 246; Blackman, JEA. 19, 201; 
Gardiner, JEA. 21, 141; Unt. iv 3, 4-5, 12 n. 9; Erman, Neuaegyptische Grammatik, § 398 
(p. 191); ete. 

241, Lacau (Stéle juridique, p. 22) gives the unlikely translation “Dicté (?) au (?) ... scribe ...” 

242. JEA. 31, 40, pl. 12, Line 1. See also Hayes, Glazed Tiles (MMA. Papers, No. 3), p. 19. 

243. Ch. ddtensf pw... "+s .’ is what he said” (Berlin P.10050, verso, 3: Scharff, AZ. 59, 48); 
ddt-n+sn pw ...5" ‘..." is what they said” P. Kah., 2nd find: Borchardt, AZ. 37, 97). 

244. A puzzling use of this verb-form which normally “is imperfective in meaning, ie. has im- 
plications of repetition or continuity” (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 642). 

245. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 465; see also, however, §§ 466 and 467. It should be noted that the verb 
kn can in itself mean either “complete” (transitive) or “(be) complete” (Wb. v, 49). 


246. Pt. 264 ff.; Gard. Egn. Gr. p. 328. 
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troduced by the words kn m dd ..., “the conclusion is ..."’ (Smither, JEA. 34, 32). 

In the title s§ n tty, “Scribe of the Vizier,” considerable doubt would exist con- 
cerning the reading of the word ¢zty, “Vizier,” were it not for the fact that the almost 
illegible red entry of Lines 46-54 has been re-written in black ink in a fairly clear 
late Middle Kingdom hand (Plate IV). Everywhere else in these entries, including 
the red entry of Lines 46-54 itself, the duckling-sign (G 47) of tsty is followed by a 
ligature which cannot possibly be t-over-vertical-stroke (MGIl. Pal. i, No. LIII), but 
is probably to be read as t-over-seated-man (X | over A 1).7 This unusual writing of 
tzty occurs also in the smaller manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18,7* but not, so far as 
I can discover, elsewhere, though the title written in the normal fashion with the 
t-over-stroke is occasionally in the Middle Kingdom and frequently thereafter deter- 
mined by the seated man.*° 

Though there must have been at all times a staff of scribes attached to the office 
of the vizier the title s5 n t3ty is curiously rare. It appears not to have existed at all 
in the Old Kingdom, is known to me from only five texts of the Middle Kingdom, 
all late XIIth or XIIIth Dynasty,?° and to Wb. (iii, 480, 12) only from one of these 
and from four documents of Dynasties XVIII-XX. In our present texts the Scribes 
of the Vizier appear to be functioning as the Upper Egyptian agents or representa- 
tives of the vizier himself, from whose office at It-towy, as already suggested, the 
directives of the “‘d” columns may have been issued. A comparable function was 
performed at about this time by the Vizier’s Scribe Sonbe (“the son of the Vizier,” 
‘Ankhu) who in the reign of Nymatenkhatré¢ Khendjer of the XIIIth Dynasty came 
to Abydos to call the phyle-leader Amenysonbe “on business of the vizier.” *1 Papyrus 
Abbott (4, 6) records the fact that ‘‘the Scribe of the Vizier” served on a commission 
charged with making a report to the vizier and the prefect of N6 on plundered tombs 
in the Theban necropolis.*” In the larger manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18 we hear 
of Scribes of the Vizier conducting a chief of Medjay and his followers to the city of 
Thebes;** and in the smaller manuscript, of a deputy (idnw) who came “from the 
north with (m-t) the Chief Scribe of the Vizier (s§ wr n tsty), Ressonbe.” Papyrus 
Anastasi V (14, 2) speaks of a woman who went “before the Scribes of the Vizier into 


247. The otherwise likely t-over-two-diagonal-strokes (X 1 over Z 4) seems ruled out on palaeo- 
graphical grounds (see MOll. Pal. i, No. IXL). 

248. P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, pl. 49, Col. 2, Lines 10, 16. 

249. Wb. v, 343; Gard. Egn. Gr. pp. 43, 601; Faulkner, The Wilbour Papyrus, iv, p. 52; P. Turin 
2021 (271), passim (Cerny and Peet, JEA. 13, 30-39, pls. 13-15). 

250. See below, Footnotes 251, 253, 254, 256. 

251. Louvre Stela C.12, Line 3: Sethe, Lesestiicke, No. 17 (p. 76); Gard. Egn. Gr, Exerc. XXXII 
(b) (3); Breasted, Ancient Records, I, § 783. 

252. Peet, The Great Tomb-robberies, p. 39, pl. II. 

253. P. Boul. xviii, 44 and 69 (Scharff, AZ. 57, 61). 

254. P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, pl. 49, Col. 2, Lines 15-16. 
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her house”;2"° and Urk. iv, 1104 (11), directs that the Scribes of the Vizier shall take 
their place “beside” (r-¢) the vizier in his court. On two rather crudely worked stelae 
of late Middle Kingdom date the brother of one owner and the son of the other bear 
the title s§ n tzty.2° 

Of the names of the six scribes of the vizier whose “signatures” appear in the 
endorsements of the “f” columns three may be read with certainty. The conclusions 
of the cases of Lines 4-8, 10, 55-57, and 59-63 are attested to by the scribe Deduamiin 
(Ddw-’Imn); those of Lines 46-54, by the scribe Amen‘o (’Imn-3); and those of Lines 
64-80, by the scribe Amenysonbe ('Imny-snb). Enough remains, opposite Lines 32-37, 
of the name Nakhti (Nhi[i]) to make the restoration of this common name at least 
highly likely (cf. Lines 12 a, 23 a, 33 a, and 80 a). The readings of the names Shenen 
(Snn: Lines [1-3(?)], 12, 38-45) and Shenu (Snw: Line 9), on the other hand, are 
extremely doubtful, neither of these names being documented elsewhere. 

It is probable that each scribe wrote in all of his “f” entries at one time or during 
one relatively short period, distributing them singly or in groups throughout the 
list as circumstances demanded; and that each of the later scribes in succession added 
his endorsements above, below, or between those of his predecessors until, little by 
little, all the cases involved (with two exceptions) **” were written off as “‘completed.” 
This, in turn, would seem to indicate that only one Vizier's Scribe at a time was 
charged with representing his master’s office in the hnrt wr at Thebes; and that, 
having performed this duty for a limited period, he was replaced by one of his 
colleagues. 

There is, naturally enough, no general correspondence between the order in 
which the notations of the “f” columns were added and the order in which the 
fugitives were originally listed in the “a” columns. There is, however, some relation- 
ship between the groupings of the entries in the two series. For example, the cases 
of the two brothers of Lines | a and 2 a, who probably ran away together and were 
brought back together, are written off together by one and the same scribe in the 
first two lines of the “f” entries. Conversely, since there can have been no association 
between the woman of This of Line 63 and the man of Silsileh of Line 64, it is not 
surprising to find that the terminations of their cases were recorded at different times 
by different scribes. 

Though in every instance an interval of time must have elapsed between the 
entry of the red notation of the “‘e” column and the terminal statement of the “f” 
column there is throughout a very close and very natural association between the 


255. Gardiner, Bibl. Aeg. vii, p. 63. Spiegelberg, Studien, 10. 

256. Cairo 20426 (h) and Leiden V.110 (Leyd. ii, pl. 14, No. 16). 

257. Lines 11 and 58. In the former the “e” and “f” entries were never made (Plate II). In the 
latter there is no “f” nor “g” entry (Plates VII, V) and the sentence of the “d” entry, as we 


have seen, is not invoked against the fugitive himself. 
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entries of these two series. Wherever there is a change in the “e” entries — from 
“here” to “being brought” or vice versa — we find the beginning of a new entry in 
the “f” column. It is reasonable to suppose that the cases of the fugitives who at 
the time the “e”’ entries were made were already “present” (in the Anrt wr ?) were 
the first to be disposed of. Among the corresponding “f’’ entries those of the scribe 
Deduamin are probably — from their number and the early position which some of 
them occupy in the list — to be accorded first priority in time. Next in chronological 
order would come the entries of the scribes Nakhti (Lines 32-37) and Amento 
(Lines 46-54); and then the entries (opposite the “being-brought” notations of the 
“e” columns) of the scribes Shenen(?) ([1-3 ?], 12, etc.) and Shenu(?) (9). Last of all 
are probably (though not certainly) to be placed the endorsements of the scribe 
Amenysonbe of Lines 64-80. 

An interesting chronological aspect of our lists emerges from the circumstance 
that apparently the same vizier’s scribe (Deduamiin) wrote off the cases of both the 
fugitives of Lines 4-8 and those of Lines 55-57. Since the directives issued against 
the former are dated to Regnal Year 10 (of Amenemhét III ?) and those against the 
latter, to Regnal Year 31, it would seem that well over twenty-one years must have 
elapsed before the runaways of the first group were brought to justice. Since, on 
the other hand, the period in question cannot have exceeded the remaining life span 
of the fugitives themselves, who were presumably grown men at the time they ran 
away, the maximum time range between the writing of Lines 4-8 d and the addition 
of Lines 55-7 £ cannot have been much more than forty years. 


7. THE “g” ENTRIES 


These symbols —in every instance a hieratic form of the kn-sign (Aa 8: Mdll. 
Pal. i, No. 604) —are evidently nothing more than abbreviated versions of the state- 
ment of the “f”’ entries, and may be understood to mean “completed” or, perhaps 
better, “‘case closed.” They show considerable variation in the details of the hieratic 
character and were probably added from time to time by the writers of the “f” 
notations, being placed in front of the lines of text so as to come instantly to the 
attention of subsequent users of the list. The space in front of Line 58 (Plate V) is 
blank because in this instance, as we have seen, the case was apparently never closed; 
and it is probable, from the absence of the corresponding “‘e” and “f” entries, that 
the kn-sign in front of Line 11 was added perfunctorily and is without significance. 
Other blanks in the “e,” “f,” and “g” column may of course have existed in the 
Portions of the papyrus which are now missing; and perhaps Djebas (of Line 11) 


and Dedusobk (of Line 58) were not the only ones of our runaway laborers who made 
good their escapes. 
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8. SUMMARY 


Having discussed the successive entries of the principal texts on the recto of our 
papyrus in more or less the same piecemeal manner in which they were originally 
written down let us now take one of the seventy-six cases listed and follow it in 
translation and analysis straight across from Entry ‘‘a” to Entry “g.” Typical and 
well preserved is the case of the woman of Line 63 (Plates V-VII). Since the propor- 
tions of our printed page forbid reproducing the long horizontal-line arrangement 
of the original the entries are given here, not side by side, but one above the other: 


(a) “The [daugh]ter of Sianhir, Teti, 

(b) (of) the Scribe of the Fields of This, 

(c) woman: 

(d) (An order) was issued to the Great Pri[son] (in) Regnal Year 31, Month 3 of 
Shomu, Day 9, to release (her people) in the law-court, being (an order) 
issued in order to execute against her the law pertaining to one who runs 
away without performing his service. 

(e) Here (check mark). 

(£) Statement by the Scribe of the Vizier, Deduamiin: ‘It [is] completed.’ 

(g) Case closed.” 


Back of these brief notations there lies a story which we may reconstruct some- 
thing along the following lines: 

In or slightly before the thirty-first regnal year of King Amenemhét III (?) of the 
XIlIth Dynasty (1812 B.C.) Teti, the daughter of Sianhir, a peasant girl of the town 
of This in Upper Egypt, was registered for statute labor on the state-controlled farm- 
lands adjoining her home town and was assigned for the duration of her period of 
service to a group of workers under the supervision of a Scribe of the Fields of This. 
Finding her tasks — either in anticipation or in actuality — unbearably onerous the 
young woman inadvisedly ran away to avoid performing them, her flight taking her 
perhaps beyond the boundaries of Egypt proper. 

Upon the discovery of her absence her family were seized and held as security for 
her return either in a local prison, under the jurisdiction of a district court, or 
administrative council, or in the Great Prison at Thebes under the jurisdiction of 
the superior court of southern Upper Egypt. Since This was in the “department” 
of Egypt of which Thebes was both the geographical and administrative center and 
since wilful evasion of government-imposed labor obligations was a criminal offense, 
her name and other pertinent information regarding her were sent to the Great 
Prison and were there entered in a papyrus-list of such fugitives maintained in the 
prison archives. The same information was evidently reported also to the office of a 
high-ranking official of the central government — that of the Vizier at It-towy or that 
of the Reporter of the Department of the Head of the South at Thebes. 
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Shortly thereafter the authority referred to, reviewing the findings of the local 
court, placed the whole guilt for her crime on the fugitive herself and issued an order 
to the Great Prison instructing that institution to release her family by due legal 
procedure and to punish her in accordance with the section of the criminal code 
relating to the specific offense committed. A copy or resumé of this order was entered 
after Teti's name and “pedigree” in the Great Prison’s list of fugitive labor-con- 
scripts. From the directive of Line 57 d it would appear that the usual punishment 
in cases of this type was permanent commitment as an unpaid laborer to the govern- 
ment farms and workhouses. 

In the course of time — perhaps after many years — the woman was captured and 
brought for punishment to the Great Prison, her presence within its confines being 
duly recorded in the line devoted to her case by an abbreviated writing of the 
word “here.” 

Finally, when her punishment had been meted out and the government require- 
ments concerning her had been fulfilled, a scribe of the vizier formally wrote off her 
case with the words “It is completed” and inserted before her name a large kn-sign 
indicating to future users of the list that she and the problems connected with her 
were now “finished business.” 

With a certain amount of variation in detail this seems to have been the story of 
most of the fugitives listed. Some were identified by other means than reference to 
the official in charge of their work group. Some had run away under circumstances. 
sufficiently different from those associated with the woman Teti to fall under a 
different section of the law, or laws, pertaining to absconding labor-conscripts. There 
must have been something peculiarly heinous about the manner in which Montu- 
hotpe of Line 57 abandoned his obligations, for his punishment, involving his family 
as well as himself, was exceptionally severe. Some of the arrested fugitives were not 
actually in the knrt wr when the red entries of the “e” columns were made, but were 
in the process of “being brought” or of returning of their own volition. A few were 
probably captured within a week or so after their attempts to escape, while others 
appear to have remained at large for twenty or thirty years. At least two, as we have 
seen, were evidently not captured at all. All, however, were people of the same class 
and circumstances, all were guilty of essentially the same offense, and all were dealt 
with according to the same pattern and listed together in the same document. 

Assuming, as seems certain, that this list was all that the Brooklyn papyrus was 
originally intended to contain, we can, I believe, identify by title the document of 
which our manuscript once formed a part. It was a document which we have every 
reason to believe was kept in the hnrt wr, or Great Prison, at Thebes, Its contents 
comprised, as we have seen, a running list, or tabulated record, added to from time 
to time as occasion arose, of persons who were quite evidently classed as criminals. 
Have we not, then, before us a section of the 5fd n hbnty nty wnn m hnrt wr, “the 
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Criminal Register which is in the Great Prison,” mentioned prominently in the 
Duties of the Vizier *"* and referred to repeatedly in the preceding pages? 

Though our list was complete in itself it can obviously have constituted only a 
small section of the entire register. In this connection we may recall that a minute 
portion of another and apparently similar list still adheres to the torn left end of 
our manuscript (Chap. I, 2; Plate VII) and that its extreme right end, now destroyed, 
may also have been attached to another length of papyrus. For some reason which is 
not apparent we seem to have recorded here, not all the cases of this type which 
occurred in southern Upper Egypt during a given period of time, but only groups of 
such cases selected out of the hundreds which must have come up during the twenty- 
one-year period embraced between the dates of the first and last of the ‘‘d’”’ entries. 
Since the way in which the list has been gradually added to and filled out precludes 
the possibility that it is a copy or excerpt, we must suppose that the selection of the 
cases recorded in this portion of the register was made by the compilers of the 
register itself. 


258. Dav. Rekh. p. 89, pl. 26 (14). 


Ill THE INSERTIONS ON THE RECTO 


The remaining texts on the recto of the papyrus are not, as we have seen, parts 
of the register of runaway labor-conscripts, but complete and separate entities in 
themselves, inserted here and there wherever sufhiciently large areas of blank papyrus 
could be found between the columns of the register.*° Aside from this characteristic 
they share in common the fact that they are all copies of official documents — an 
administrative letter of the late XIIth Dynasty (A) and two royal decrees of the 
mid-XI11Ith Dynasty (B and C) — made very shortly after the originals of these docu- 
ments were drawn up and cited in our papyrus either as information pertinent to 
actions contemplated or already carried out, or as legal authority for these actions. 

In other respects the inserted texts themselves fall into two distinct and widely 
separated groups. Insertion A appears to have been added to the recto of the papyrus 
before the final entries of the register proper were filled in,? and the direct rela- 
tionship of its content to that of the register is a more or less foregone conclusion. 
Insertions B and C, on the other hand, seem not to have been made until more than 
sixty years later, and their association with the main texts of the recto, if demon- 
strable at all, was of a far more tenuous nature. 


1. INSERTION “A” (PLATE IV) 


What remains of this sadly damaged text may be restored to read: 


1. Regnal Year 36, [Month ... of ..., la]st day. 

2. Copy of the words [which were brough]t from the district-councillor, Gebu, 

3. saying: “It isa com[munica]tion to the master (May he live, prosper, and be 
well!) to the effect that 


4. this servant has read the wo[rds which were bro]ught to this servant 
5. saying ‘Make for yourself ..... [peo]ple(?) (of) the Southern City. 
6. Hasten..... the son of Nak{ht]i, 
7. Sioker,..... [from] the city, 
8. is brought from ..... 
ee 

LO: sa esis -w(?)’ "261 


Among the many other letters of the late XIIth Dynasty with which the opening 
formulae of Insertion A may be compared one of the closest parallels is P. Kah. 35, 


259. See above, Chapter I, 2. 
260. Ibid. 


261. One or two more lines may have followed (see above, Chapter I, 2). 
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29 ff. (see especially Lines 30-33) which, like our present document, is the acknowl- 
edgment of a letter received from a superior and includes a quotation of the instruc- 
tions contained therein. The Lahiin letter was sealed and stamped with a seal of a 
“Steward of ..... King Amenemhét” (P. Kah. p. 80) and is probably to be dated 
also to the reign of Amenemhét III. The Semnah Despatches provide examples of 
copies of administrative letters entered for future reference in a permanent record 
book (Smither, JEA. 31, 4); and in two cases (Despatches 5 and 8) the text of the 
original letter is preceded by the title “Copy of ... (mit n ...)” written, as here, 
in red ink.*” In P. Berlin 10470 (I, 7) a “Copy of (mity n)” a despatch-order from 
the Office of the Vizier is quoted in its entirety in a report concerning a servant-girl 
(Smither, JEA. 34, 32). 

When the copy of a document postdates the drawing-up of the original document 
by an appreciable length of time —as in the case of P. Kah. 12, 1 ff. — the title “Copy 
of ...” naturally precedes the date-line of the original. The fact that here (as in 
Insertions B and C and P. Kah. 9, 2) it is inserted between the date and text of the 
original must mean that the copy was made either at the same time as the original 
or so shortly thereafter that the same date would serve for both versions. In the 
present instance we may suppose that the copy preserved in our papyrus was made 
almost immediately upon receipt of the original letter by its unnamed addressee. 

Before going further into the general significance of Insertion A a few minor 
points in the transcription, translation, and interpretation require comment. 

The transcription of the two final signs in Line 1 as the double reed-leaf (M 17, 
M 17) and the restoration of the final word in this line as [¢rk]y, “last day,” was 
suggested by Gardiner who pointed out to me the Middle Kingdom writing of this 
word without the “day’-determinative (N 5) referred to in his Egn. Gr., § 264. As in 
Line 2, so also in other letters of this period the source of the letter, when a person, 
is regularly preceded by the compound preposition m-, “from,” %° the simple prep- 
osition m being employed when the source is a place, or institution, such as an office 
or a fortress.” 

The title knbty n w, borne by the originator of our letter, is known to us chiefly 
from texts of the XIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties." Though, like the d3d3t of the 


262. See also Berlin P. 10050 recto, 1-5 (Mall. HL. i, p. 18; Borchardt, AZ. 37, 98); and cf. Berlin 
P. 10096 (Scharff, AZ. 59, Sheet 10); Sin. B, 178 and 204 (Gard. Sin. pp. 63, 76); P. Boul. 
xviii, 19. 45; P. Kah. 9, 2; 12, 1; Gardiner, Unt. iv. 3, p. 22. 

263. Gard. Egn. Gr., § 178 (p. 132, 3). To the references cited there add Semnah Despatches 2, 
7 and 3,7 (Smither, JEA. 31, 7. 8). 

264. P. Berlin 10470, I, 7 (Smither, JEA. 34, 32); Semnah Despatches 4, 6 (Smither, JEA. 31, 9). 

265. Wb. v, 54 (12); P. Kah. 11, 22 (pp. 31, 102); Seas. iii, 86; v, 114; Berlin P. 10021, 2 a 
(Scharff, AZ. 59, 45-7, Sheet 9); Dav. Rekh. pp. 34, 92, pls. 27 (19, 24-5). 29, 1. 30-35. 40 
(= Urk. iv, 1111, 1118, etc.). 
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Old Kingdom and later times,** the knbt-councils evidently functioned both as 
administrative bodies and as courts of law,**" the activities of the knbty n w, as 
revealed to us in the texts referred to, seem to have been entirely of an administrative 
nature. In the tomb of Rekhmiré¢ at Thebes (Dyn. XVIII) the knbtyw of the dis- 
tricts (ww) and towns of Upper Egypt are represented with other local officials in 
the act of delivering the tax-payments from their districts to the office of the vizier.*# 
Of the vizier himself it is said in the same tomb “‘It is he who sends out the councillors 
of the nome(s) (knbtyw nw w) to make irrigation canals throughout the entire 
land”;*” and “It is he who shall send for the district-assessors (knbtyw nw w) and 
it is he who shall despatch them that they may report to him on the state of their 
districts.” *° The “district-councillor” was, then, a local official charged not only 
with a variety of administrative duties, but also with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing liaison with the central government and keeping it informed on activities and 
conditions in his nome or township. That the office was one of some dignity and 
importance is suggested by the mention in three late XIIth Dynasty papyri of an 
“attendant,” or “bodyguard,” “of the district-councillor” (imy-s3 n knbty n w)2 

The proper name Gbw written, as apparently here, with plural strokes occurs 
elsewhere on a stela of the late Middle Kingdom from Abydos (Cairo 20286 f) where 
it is borne by the “Overseer of a Temple (?my-r hwt-ntr).” The same name, written 
without plural strokes, is designated by Ranke (PN. i, 350, 16) as “‘m MR haiifig,” 
the example cited belonging to a deputy (idnw) mentioned in P. Kah. 12, 14. Though 
Gbw seems the more likely reading of the name of our councillor we should not 
overlook the possibility that the third hieratic character in the name is not cursive- 
w-over-plural-strokes, but the pintail duck (G 39; Moll. Pal. i, No. 216), and that 
the name is to be read S3-b(w)-s3 (PN. i, 281, 21) or, conceivably, S3-Gb. 

After dd in Line 3 we would seem to have the two ¢’s of an unnecessary [n]tt, 
“that,” the destroyed n having been written above the first ¢ and ligatured with it; 
but, since nét is not normally employed after verbs of saying (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 224), 
the reading is offered only with the strongest misgivings. Further along in the same 
line the words pw n are written, as nearly always in letters of this period,?"? with the 


266. See above, Chapter II, 2 and 4. 

267. Wb. v, 53-4; Gabra, Conseils, 1 ff., 11-32, 37-9; Spiegelberg, Studien, 13-59; Seidl, Einftih- 
rung, 32 f.; Gardiner, Unt. iv 3, 32-8; AEO., see under A 112 and A 452; Egn. Gr. § 511, 1, 
2nd ex.; Vocab. XXX; sign-list, under O 38; Kees, Agypten, 219; Cerny, JEA. 13, 37 and 
n. 1; 31, 31; Lourie, JEA. 17, 62-4; Glanville, JEA. 14, 304; Pfliiger, JNES. 5, 265-6, 268; etc. 

268, Dav. Rekh. p. 34, pls. 29-35 and 40. 

269. Op. cit., p- 92, pl. 27, Lines 24-5, 

270. Ibid., Line 19. The translation given above follows Gard. Egn. Gr., Exercise XXX, iii. 


271. P. Kah. 11, 22; 34, 14; Berlin P. 10021, 2a (Scharff, Loc. cit.). See also Newberry, Scarabs, 
pl. XVII, 25. 


272. P. Kah. 29, 2. 32. 45; 32, 2: 35, 26. 30; 36, 1. 48. 53; etc. 
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p above and ligatured with the n, and the w following after. On the reference to the 
addressee of the letter as nb, ‘‘the master,” see Gunn, JEA. 31, 107-8; and on the 
translation of sdm-n in Line 4 as “has read,” rather than “has heard,” Smither, 
JEA. 34, 31 ff. At the beginning of the cited instructions (Line 5) ir n-k is more 
likely to be the imperative with reflexive dative, “make (for yourself),” (Gard. 
Egn. Gr. §§ 337, 338 Ist ex.) than the sdm+n-f form, “you have made.” ?° Toward 
the end of Line 5 the reading of the man-and-woman-over-plural-strokes (see under 
A 1; Moll. Pal. i, No. LIX) is doubtful; but niwt rs(y)t, ‘the Southern City,” seems 
reasonably certain, as does also niwt at the end of Line 7 (cf. Insertion C, Lines 2 
and 4: Plate VI). 

Though Nhti’s son, S3-ikr, referred to in Lines 6-7, was presumably a resident of 
the councillor Gbw’s district and may well have been a fugitive labor-conscript, he 
is not one of those listed in the extant portions of the adjoining register, the -ikr 
names in Lines 42-43 a of this list belonging not to fugitives themselves, but to their 
parents. Incidentally, the name S3-ikr, though clearly written here and of common 
enough type, is not included by Ranke in his Personennamen and is, so far as I can 
discover, unknown elsewhere. 

Since our copy of this letter was appended to a document kept in the hnrt wr 
at Thebes and since the identity of the addressee of the letter is not given in the 
heading of the copy we are more or less forced to the conclusion that the addressee 
in question was the hnrt wr itself or one of its top officials. It follows, then, that the 
councillor Gebu’s district was in that part, or “department (w¢rt),” of Egypt which 
looked to Thebes as its administrative center; and that Gebu’s letter and the earlier 
communication of which it was an acknowledgment dealt with activities of a suffi- 
ciently criminal nature to come under the jurisdiction of the Great Prison. The 
exact nature of these activities may be surmised from the fact that a copy of the 
letter was inserted between the columns of a register of runaway laborers before the 
final entries in the register itself had been completed. Aside from the indications that 
it had to do with people in general and with a man named S;-ikr in particular the 
text of the letter itself is too fragmentary to be of much help, though the isolated 
expressions “hasten” (Line 6) and “is brought,” or “are brought,” (Line 8) may be 
of some significance. Perhaps the most interesting bit of information to be gleaned 
from Insertion A is that it was apparently one of the numerous duties of the district- 
councillors to report to and carry out instructions from the Lnrt wr in regard to 
fugitives from the local corvées. It seems, indeed, likely that reports from just such 
local officials formed the basis of the lists of the main register of Lines 1-80. 


273. Another possibility is that fr is passive sdm-f, in which case we should read “made for 
you is ...” 
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2 INSERTIONS “B”" AND “C" (PLATES V AND VI) 


The numerous lacunae in these two texts and the careless and inconsistent man- 
ner in which they are written makes the reading of some of their more interesting 
portions a matter of the utmost uncertainty. In the transcriptions of Plates V A and 
VI A and in the translations offered herewith the question-marks which accompany 
many of the signs and groups are not mere trimming, but are intended to express 
very real doubts as to the correctness of the readings so queried. Some of the more 
problematical passages might better have been left untranscribed; but this seemed 
an expedient to be avoided so long as there was hope that prolonged study and dis- 
cussion of the passages in question might have produced even partially correct 
readings. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that no general conclusions should 
be drawn from my renderings of Lines 8, 9, and 17 of Insertion B and Lines 5-8 of 
Insertion C without first checking these renderings against the photographs of the 
original texts; and that my own conclusions insofar as they are associated with the 
passages referred to are necessarily tentative. 

Since the texts are both royal edicts issued apparently in successive years of the 
same king, make use of the same formulae throughout, and are related to one another 
in subject matter, they are best dealt with together. 

In translation Insertion B (Plate V) * runs as follows: 


1. [Regnal Year 5 ?], Month 8 of Préyet, Day 20 + ?. 
2. [Copy of] a royal decree which was brought to [the offi]ce of 
3. [the Reporter of the Southern City. 
4. Royal decree [to the Overseer of] the City, the Vizier, the Overseer of the 
Six Great Mansions. 
5. ©Ankhu: “Be[hoJld, there is brought to you this decree of the king 
6. to inform you that [peti]tion has been made by 
7. the Elder of the Portal], Yebiyrau, son of Remenytankhe, 
8. saying, ‘May a com[plaint in ?] writing(?) be made by grace 
9. of the king’s fav[or] against the accountant(?) in charge of(?) prisoners, 
10. who has committed a violation against the fugitive Serankhu, (namely) 
ll. Pay, causing him to be brought to the Residence 
12. and questioned concerning the violation which he has committed.’ 
13. So he said. Behold, it has been heard. 
14. Cause that he be brought under guard(?) to 
15. the Residence. 
16. Then shall you take action against him. 


274. The text, inverted in the photograph, is turned “right side up” in the transcription. 
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17. Behold, the king (may he live, prosper, and be well!) com[municates ?] 
18. ..... . 


and Insertion C (Plate VI):** 


1. Regnal Year 6, Month 8 of Proyet, Day 3. 

2. [Copy of] an[other royal decrjee which was brought to the office of the 
Reporter of the Southern City. 

8. [Roya]l decree to the [Over]seer [of the Cit]y, the Vizier, the Overseer of 
the Six Great Mansions, “Ankhu: “Behold, there is brought [to you this 
decree of] the king 

4. to inform you that the Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, the Overseer 
of Fi[el]ds of the Southern City, ..... , [son of Yebiy]atu, has made petition 

5. saying, ‘Insolent ones(?) (are) in [my] domain, transporting(?) people of 
(my) home by seizure(?) to Yatsekhetyu. 

6. Let there be given to me from the Office of the Provider-of-peopl{e the 
mem]bers of the household of Pay, the accursed(?), letting (them) be given 
to me to be members of (my) household.’ So he said. 

7. Behold, what has been done has been heard. Be[ho]ld the orders(?) pertain- 
ing thereto: Let him who is in the Residence come(?). Then shall you cause 
(a directive) to be issued [concerning] 

8. the people thereof. Let him who is in the Southern City come(?). Then shall 
you take action against him. Behold, the king (may he live, prosper, and be 
well!) communicates(?) with you accordingly(?).” 


The first of many problems which confront us in connection with these two 
decrees is the restoration of the missing year-date of Insertion B. To undertake this 
we must first establish the time relationship of the decrees to one another. At first 
glance it might appear that, since both are dated to 3rd Préyet and both are copied 
in the same hand, they were drawn up at the beginning and end of the same month, 
Insertion C antedating Insertion B by some twenty days. Insertion C, however, is 
described in its title (Line 2) as the copy of “another” ** decree issued, like B, to the 
Vizier ‘Ankhu. It occupies, moreover, not the first, but the second space available 
to the left of Insertion A, cites the petition of a man who may well have been a son 
of the petitioner of Insertion B, and quite evidently reflects a later stage in the 
development of the case against the erring Pay. This being so, it would appear to 
have been drawn up almost a year later than Insertion B, the date of which may, 
then, be restored as “Regnal Year 5.” 


275. Ibid. 
276. The end of the long red handle-stroke of the k in the word &[y], “another,” may be seen in 


the photograph of Plate VII extending from near the beginning of Line 2 of Insertion C 
to the “e” entry of Line 78 of the main texts. 
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Aside from the unnamed king, whose identity we may hope to establish later with 
the aid of the texts on the verso of the papyrus, the ‘‘cast of characters’’ involved in 
these two texts comprises four men, all government officials of varying degrees of 
importance. 

fAnkhu (tnhw), the addressee of both degrees, was without much doubt the well 
known late Middle Kingdom vizier of that name who is listed by Weil on p. 47 
(§ 16) of his Die Veziere des Pharaonenreiches. Two stelae from Abydos indicate 
that “Ankhu served as vizier under King Nymafenkhatrét Khendjer (II) of the 
mid-XI1Ith Dynasty;*" and in the larger manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18 he is 
associated, again as vizier, with a King Sobkhotpe of the same period.** A ‘‘store- 
house(?) of the Vizier “Ankhu” is mentioned in the smaller manuscript of Bulak 18 
in an entry dated to “Regnal Year 5” of an unidentified king 7"— perhaps the same 
year in which the original of our Insertion B appears to have been issued. From the 
stela of his son-in-law, Wepwawethotpe, in Cairo (Cairo 20690, c) ° it would appear 
that Ankhu was succeeded in office by his son, the Vizier Ressonbe, who may be 
the same man associated with him as Chief Scribe of the Vizier in the smaller manu- 
script of Papyrus Bulak 18.7** Another son, Iymeru(-Neferkaré), was vizier under 
one of the later Sobkhotpes (V-VII),*** but was preceded in office, in the reign of 
Khatneferré¢ Sobkhotpe IV, by the Vizier Iymeru, son of Iymeru.¥* Taking into 
consideration the reigns covered by his three successors, “Ankhu’s own viziership 
seems to have extended from the time of Khendjer II to that of Sekhemré¢ Sewadj- 
towy Sobkhotpe III, the king under whom the larger manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18 
was probably compiled.” In addition to those already mentioned the known mem- 
beys of “Ankhu’s extensive family included his mother, Henwetipu, his wife, Merer- 
yet, a third son, the Scribe of the Vizier, Seneb, a daughter, Senebhentaes, and four 
grandchildren, none of whom appear to have been of any historical importance.”** 


277. Louvre C. 11 and 12: Sethe, Lesestiicke, No. 17; Breasted, Anc. Rec. i, § 783. See Drioton- 
Vandier, L’Egypte, 314, 325 ff. 

278. See Hayes, JNES. 12, 36 n. 33, 38-9. 

279. P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, pl. 49, col. 2, Lines 9-10. Thanks to Mr. Cooney, who during his 
Stay in Egypt in 1952-53 as Director of the American Study Center had the smaller manu- 
script of Papyrus Bulak 18 photographed in its entirety on two separate occasions by two 
different photographers, I am well provided with negatives and prints of this interesting 
but difficult document. 

280. See Gauthier, Ann. 18, 265-9. 

281. P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, pl. 49, col. 2, Line 16. 

282. Newberry, PSBA. 25, 360-1; Mariette, Karnak, pl. 8 r. See Cairo 20690 c; Weil, Veziere, 
pp. 47-8. There is no basis for Ranke’s suggestion (Mélanges Maspero, i, 363-5) that this 
Iymeru was not the son, but the father of cAnkhu. 

283. Ranke, Op. cit., 361 ff. 284. Hayes, JNES. 12, 38-9. 

285. Weil, Loc. cit.; Gauthier, Loc. cit. The son, Seneb, figures prominently in the text of 

’ Louvre C.12 (Sethe, Lesestiiche, No. 17, p. 76; Gard. Egn. Gr. Exerc. XXXII (b) (3). 
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A statue of “Ankhu’s father, with the name of the owner missing, was found in the 
Karnak cache (Cairo 42034); and in the inscriptions on this statue there seem to be 
references to his grandfather, himself a vizier(?), and perhaps also to his great grand- 
father, a priest of Amiin.**° A “Treasurer of the Vizier “Ankhu,” named Sihathor, 
was the owner of three inscribed slabs from an Abydene cenotaph of this period, 
now in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad,” and a stela in Leiden (Leyd. V 21: 
Denkm. ii, No. 42). 

During the late Middle Kingdom and well down into Hyksos times the ancient 
judiciary title imy-r hwt wrt 6, “Overseer of the Six Great Mansions,” or ‘Great 
Courts,” is found almost as regularly before the names of viziers as are the first two 
titles, imy-r niwt and tty. It is borne not only by “Ankhu himself,?8* but by nearly 
all of his successors, including the three viziers referred to in Cairo J. 52453 (Dyn. 
XVII) and the Vizier Amenemhét of P. Berlin 10470 (2nd Intermediate Period). 
Common in the titularies of viziers from the end of the Vth or the beginning of the 
Vith Dynasty, the title continued in use until Late Dynastic times, though without 
the significance which it held for the Old and Middle Kingdoms.” It has been dis- 
cussed in varying degrees of detail by a number of writers.?* ; 

The provenience and content of several of the monuments associated with the 
Vizier “Ankhu suggest that, like many of the kings and key-officials of the XIIIth 
Dynasty, he and his family were Thebans. Though as vizier he may have maintained 
a branch office at Thebes,” his headquarters and principal office would in all prob- 
ability have been at It-towy, north of the Fayyiim, the royal Residence city and 
capital of Egypt throughout the XIIth and, I believe, the XIIIth Dynasties.” 

Turning to the petitioner of Insertion B (Line 7) we may note at the outset that 
the presence of the seated-man-determinative after his name and before the word 


286. See Weil, Loc. cit. 

287. Lourié, Mélanges Maspero, i, 907-8, plate; Struve, Sbornik gosudarstvennovo Ermitaja, 
fasc. iii, 14; Flittner, History of Art of the Ancient East, i (Leningrad, 1944), pl. 20. Cf 
Boreux, Bull. 30, 45-8, 3 plates. 

288. P. Boul. xviii, 55. 60. 74. 

289. See above, notes 282, 283. See also Lacau, Stéle juridique, 52; Smither, JEA. 34, 32, pl. VII, 
Line 8. 

290. Wb. iii, 4 (10); Dav. Rekh. 98 (No. 16), pl. 24; Weil, Veziere, passim. 

291. Sethe, AZ. 28, 48; Spiegelberg, Studien, 5; Gardiner, Adm., pp. 18, 51; Harari, Contribution, 
18 ff. 

292. Posener has drawn my attention to a seal of the late XIIth Dynasty found in Nubia by the 
Harvard-Boston Expedition (Bull. Mus. Fine Arts, 28, 51, fig. 4, No. 17) and described by 
R{eisner] and W[heeler] (/bid. 54) as having been “carved at Thebes.” Its legend consists 
of the words h3 n £3ty n tp rs(y), which is probably to be understood to mean, not “The 
Office of the Vizier of the Head of the South,” but “The Vizier’s Office of the Head of 
the South.” 

293. JNES. 12, 33-8. 
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$3, “son,” requires us to read here ““Jb(-i)-i¢(w), son of Rmny-fnh,” and not 
“Tb(+i)-ie(w)'s son, Rmny-nh.” ** By the same token the name [’Jb(+i)-i]~w_par- 
tially preserved at the end of Line 4 of Insertion C, though perhaps referring to the 
same man, will in this case have belonged to the father of the petitioner and not to 
the petitioner himself, whose name must have occupied the preceding lacuna. In 
other words, it seems likely, though not certain, that the petitioner of Insertion C 
was the son of the petitioner of Insertion B. Other considerations aside, the difference 
in their titles indicates clearly that two different men are involved. 

A search through Lieblein’s Dictionnaire de noms, Ranke’s Personennamen, 
Lange and Schiifer’s Grab- und Denksteine, and similar catalogues of names, titles, 
and monuments has failed to uncover additional material on our two petitioners or 
on the man Psy, the “target” of their petitions. Among the scores of other officials of 
the late Middle Kingdom named ’Jb(+?)-i¢(w) there was one who bore the common 
title smsw hiyt, “Elder of the Portal” (Cairo 20230), but whose father’s name, 
Ny-sw-Mntw, makes him of no interest to our present study. A likely place to look 
for the functionaries mentioned in our two texts seemed to be the approximately 
contemporary lists of officials contained in the larger manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 
18 (P. Boul. xviii, 1. 10. 11. 88. etc.); but these, too, proved to a great extent dis- 
appointing. Though two of the officials who figure prominently in these lists were 
named ’Jb(-i)-it(w), the titles which they bear make it unlikely that either could 
have been identical with the man who in Insertion B is designated as an ‘Elder of 
the Portal.” Conversely, though many smsw-h3yt’s are listed, not one of these has 
the name ’/b(+i)-?(w); and the name Rmny-tnh does not occur at all.2°> In most of 
the lists, however, there follows after “the Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, 
the Commander of Soldiers, ’Jb(+i)-i¢(w),” an official named Harankhef (H3-tnh-f) 
whose titles (sdswty-bity, imy-r zht) correspond so closely to those of the petitioner 
of Insertion C that there is a fair probability that he is the same man.2* The chance 
that the identification is correct seems, in any case, good enough to warrant our refer- 
ring hereinafter to our Overseer of Fields of the Southern City as “[Hatankhef(?)],” 
retaining the brackets and the parenthetical question-mark to remind ourselves that 
the name isa plausible, but not certain, restoration. 

Yebiy‘au’s very common title smsw hsyt, “Elder of the Portal,” or, perhaps better, 


294. See above, Chapter II, 1. See also P. Berlin 10470, I, 3 (Smither, JEA. 34, $2). 

295. Rmny-tnh was not a common name, and its few known occurrences are confined to the late 
Middle Kingdom. To Ranke’s two references (PN. i, 222, 16) we may add the owner of the 
Louvre “pseudo-stelae” C.16, C.17, and C.18 (Boreux, Bull. 30, 45-8), the walls of a small 
cenotaph from Abydos similar to that of the Vizier cAnkhu’s treasurer, Sihathor (see above, 
note 287). 

296. The titles sdswty bity and Imy-r tht (... wert mhtt) are borne in P. Harageh 8, 15 (Smither, 
JEA. 27, 74-6) by an official named Rdi-ni-Pth who, however, can hardly have been the man 
in whom we are interested. 
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“Elder of the Forehall” (Wb. ii, 476, 8-11; AEO. A 138), requires little comment. 
Lacau (Stéle juridique, 46), who attaches to it definite judiciary functions, has, I 
believe, overestimated its significance; and Gardiner (JEA. 4, 134 n. 7) and Davies 
(Dav. Rekh. 80 n. 7) are probably closer to the mark in seeing in it, respectively, 
“a dignified name for the door-keeper” or “an old title signifying the ushers” of a 
palace or temple. It is perhaps to be regarded as an honorary title, without exacting 
functions, conferred on older men in recognition of distinguished service in some 
more active office. If its present holder was indeed the father of [Hatankhef(?)] of 
Insertion C, he must, in any case, have been sufficiently well advanced in years to 
warrant his being called an “elder.” 

[Hacankhef(?)]’s principal title, imy-r s[ht] n niwt rs[t], “Overseer of Fields of 
the Southern City,” is perhaps the forerunner of the New Kingdom title imy-r 
shwt n © rsy, “Overseer of Fields of the Southern Province,” discussed by Gardiner 
in Wilb. Comm. 162-3 (see 162 n. 3). It finds a parallel, in the late Middle Kingdom, 
in the title imy-r sht ... wrt mhtt, “Overseer of Fields . . . (of) the Northern Depart- 
ment,” borne by Rediniptah of P. Harageh 3 (see footnote 296); and some additional 
data on the functions of an Overseer of Fields of this period may be gleaned from 
P. Kah. 18, 23. Like the Scribes of the Fields (s5 n ht) who figure prominently in 
the main texts of our papyrus (Lines 25-65 b) the Overseers of Fields were undoubt- 
edly closely concerned with the various classes of laborers employed on the state 
lands under their charge;**’ and here perhaps we have a clue to the association 
between the petitioner of Insertion C, the “‘accountant(?) in charge(?) of prisoners, 
Pay” (B, 9-11; C, 6), and the register of the Great Prison to which Insertion C was 
added. Two items of information which do quite definitely seem to emerge from 
[Hacankhef(?)]’s title are that he was a Theban official, resident at Thebes, and that 
he was a man of considerable local importance. 

The villainous Pay, referred to in Insertion C (Line 8) as “he who is in the 
Southern City,” was clearly also a Theban and probably a minor official of the 
Great Prison. From Line 9 of Insertion B we gather that he was associated in a 
supervisory capacity with people called bnt(w), which I take to be an alternate form 
of the word knrw, “prisoners.” °° The rest of his title— hsb hry-h3t ..., “accountant 
in charge of ...’’—is read with considerable uncertainty. ‘The initial character is 
not unlike the normal late MK hieratic form of the gland-sign, Aa 2 (Gard. Egn. Gr. 
p. 539; Mall. Pal. i, No. 566, ““Boulaq 18”); and the title hsb, “accountant,” is not 
infrequently, from the Middle Kingdom onward, written with this sign alone (Wb. 


297. See above, Chapter II, 2 and 4. 

298. In Wilb. Comm., 163, Gardiner regards an Overseer of Fields of the Southern Province as 
having “belonged to the highest bureaucracy.” 

299. Wb. iii, 296 (8); cf. 307, bottom. See Gard. Egn. Gr. Vocabulary XX, p. 201 n. 1; Sign-list, 
under D 19 (p. 444); Adm. pp. 46-7; and above, Chapter II, 4. 
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iii, 167, 7). In hry-hst the curious form of the Ast-sign (F 4) seen here occurs not 
only in Sinuhe B (MOll. Pal. i, No. 146), but also in the king’s name ’Imn-m-hit in 
Lines 12 a and 24 a of our main texts (Plate I). On the other hand, though the 
compound preposition hr-hzt occasionally means “superior (in rank) to,” * I can 
find no instance in which it unquestionably means “in charge of,” its more usual 
meaning being, of course, “before” either in place or in time. Again, however, the 
fact that Pay had “committed a violation (tkk) against” a man named Stnhw who is 
described in Line 10 as a “fugitive (w¢rw) indicates that he was in a position of 
authority over persons of this description and suggests a further link between him 
and the Great Prison which, as we have seen, made a specialty of dealing with 
“fugitives” and must have included many among its inmates. In view of Pay’s evi- 
dent downfall and probable anathematization (C, 6) it is unlikely that he has left 
us any monuments or is mentioned on the monuments of others. His name, though 
common in the New Kingdom, is rare before that period (Ranke, PN. i, 129, 4). 

Since both the persons and the problems dealt with in these decrees were local 
to Thebes it is natural that, as specified in the rubric titles of our two texts, copies 
of the decrees should have been forwarded from the office of their original recipient, 
the vizier, at It-towy, “to the office of the Reporter of the Southern City” at Thebes 
itself, there to be acted upon and filed away for future reference. The administrative 
organization and procedure reflected here is paralleled closely in two documents of 
slightly later date —a leather roll from Elephantine dealing with the ownership of 
a servant-girl (P. Berlin 10470) #* and a stela from Karnak concerned with the now 
famous sale of the governorship of el Kab (Cairo J.52453).° From these sources and 
from the XVIIIth Dynasty scenes of tax-gathering in the tomb of the Vizier Rekh- 
miré¢ at Thebes ®* it appears that every important Egyptian town, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the Residence city, had its own whmw, or “Reporter,” who served 
as the local representative of the central administration and whose functions seem to 
have combined those of town-clerk and sheriff.* Since our present documentation 
on the local whmw stems almost entirely from the XVIIth-XVIIIth Dynasties, when 
Thebes was itself the capital of Egypt, we have no other examples of the title ““Re- 
porter of the Southern City”; nor have we any material for establishing the juris- 
dictional relationship between the Reporters of the individual townships and the 
Reporters of the larger administrative units, the wtrwt.2 


300. Wb. iii, 23 (25); Gard. Egn. Gr. § 178 (p. 182); Sin. B 48 (Gard. Sin. p. 32); Sethe, Unt. V 2, 
note 175. 

301. Smither, JEA. 34, 31-4. See especially Gardiner’s comments on p. 34. 

302. Lacau, Stéle juridique (Ann. Cahier No. 13); Bull. 30, 881-96; Harari, Ann. 51, 273-97; 
Drioton-Vandier, L’ Egypte, 307, 322, 330. 

303. Dav. Rekh. 32-6, pls. 29-35 and 40(1). 

304. See Kees, AZ. 70, 89-91; P. Kah. 34, 37-8 (p. 79); Gard. Sin. 31-2; Dav. Rekh. 33-4, 

305. On the werwt see JNES. 12, 31-3. 
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Though the words mit n ..., “Copy of ...,” are actually preserved in neither 
of our red-ink titles, their original presence at the beginnings of these titles is assured 
not only by analogy with Insertion A and other transcripts of this class, but also by 
the feminine form of the participle inyt, the antecedent of which was clearly not the 
masculine noun wd, “decree,” but the feminine [mit], “copy.” In Insertion C the 
group [mit n] appears to have been at first omitted and then added to the right of 
the words k[y wd-nsw] at the beginning of the title (cf. P. Kah. 9, 2). The restoration 
of the word &[y], “an{other],” is explained above (footnote 276). 

The headings and opening formulae of the decrees proper, down to and includ- 
ing the word nét ..., “that ...” (B 6, C 4), are standard for this type of communica- 
tion from the XIIth to the XVIIIth Dynasties.** Close parallels will be found in the 
letter of King Senwosret I quoted in the Story of Sinuhe (Sin. B 178-81; Gard. Sin. 
63), in the well known Koptite edict of King Nubkheperré¢ Inyotef (Kopt. 8), and 
in the announcement sent by King Thutmose I to his Viceroy of Nubia on the occa- 
sion of his accession to the throne (Urk. iv, 80). “Royal decree” is perhaps a stilted 
and unnecessarily literal translation of the words wd-nsw which are often applied, 
as here, to communications which seem actually to have been little more than letters 
of instruction or formal memoranda from the king to the officials and departments 
of his administration. 

It is neither unusual nor surprising to find that, as in the present instances, the 
bodies, or texts, of such rescripts begin with a statement that such-and-such a person 
has ‘‘made petition,” or “brought suit,” (spr-n N.) and then proceed to quote (after 
the words r dd ..., “saying ...””) the contents or gist of the petition.°” Though 
couched in the form of a request made to the king, the petition of Insertion B is 
really more in the nature of a “complaint” filed against a minor official by a colleague 
in the réle either of a public prosecutor or of a private “plaintiff.” The same is true 
of the first half of the petition of Insertion C (Line 5) which in this instance, 
however, is directed against a group of persons unspecified. It is probable that the 
petitions were submitted in writing as well as being presented orally, and that 
the excerpts quoted in the decrees were transcribed from the written versions. 
[Harankhef(?)] who is referred to (C 7) as “he who is in the Residence city (nty m 
hnw)" appears to have journeyed northward to It-towy to lay his case before the 
pharaoh in person. The surprising feature of both petitions is that they seem to have 
been made directly to the king without the knowledge of the vizier who had to be 


306. Somewhat different headings and introductory phrases are used in the royal decrees of the 
late Old Kingdom (Hayes, JEA. 32, 4 ff.) and, again, in those of Dyn. XIX and later 
(Griffith, JEA. 13, 199 ff.). See Seidl, Einfithrung, 23-4. 

307. Kopt. 8; P. Berlin 10470, 1, 10 (Smither, JEA. 34, 32). Cf. Berlin P. 10023 A, 1-2 (Scharff, 
AZ. 59, 28). 

308. On the manner in which petitions were presented and received see Harari, Contribution, 
45-50; Ann. 51, 280-2; Seidl, Einfithrung, 20, 24, 25, 27: Sethe, Unt. V 2, 20-23. 
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informed subsequently of their content. Unless we suppose that during the XIIIth 
Dynasty the pharaoh was more readily approachable than his prime minister, this 
curious reversal of the normal procedure must mean that, at the time, the vizier was 
absent for an extended period from the Residence city. The conclusion of the quoted 
petition is in each case indicated by the common and much discussed expression 
hrw:fy sw, “so he said” (B 13, C 6).8 

Having cited the petitions the king formally acknowledges them with the words 
mk st sdm, “Behold, it has been heard” (B 13), or mk sdm irt, “Behold, what has 
been done has been heard” (C 7). In both these variants of what would seem to have 
been a standard formula sdm is taken to be a passive narrative form of the verb, used, 
as occasionally elsewhere, after the particle mk (Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 184; 422, 1. See 
also $§ 46; 511, 4). It is highly likely that the force of these phrases is not only that 
the king has “listened to” (or “‘read”) *"° the reports and requests contained in the 
petitions, but that he has “hearkened to” them, or “heard” them with favor, accept- 
ing as true the accounts of “what has been done” and granting the petitions proper 
(see Wb. iv, 386 D.). The more elaborate formula of Insertion C is followed by an- 
other also beginning with the particle mk, “Behold, ...,” and evidently used by the 
king to introduce his instructions regarding the petition. The papyrus is badly 
damaged here, and only with a good deal of doubt do we restore the incomplete 
signs and read mk wdw/[t] irw, “Be[ho]ld the ord[er]s relating thereto!” 

Common to both decrees is the expression ih ir-k r-f, “then shall you take action 
against him,” or possibly, “so that you may act against him.” 1 In view of the offense 
(or offenses) committed by the person referred to — presumably Pay — there can be 
little doubt that r+f does indeed mean “against him” and not merely “concerning 
him” and that the whole expression has the force of “Then shall you prosecute him.” 
The action indicated we may suppose to represent an earlier stage in the proceedings 
against the accused than that implicit in the expression irt hp r-f, “execute the law 
against him,” used repeatedly in our main texts (Chapter II, 4). In the latter the 
Great Prison is plainly ordered to punish the offenders (when captured) in accord- 
ance with the law. Here the vizier in his capacity as head of the judiciary branch of 
the government is merely instructed to institute legal proceedings against the de- 


309. Wb. iii, 325 (14). To the references cited by Wb. add: Cairo J.52458, 18 (Lacau, Stéle 
juridique, 33); P. Kah. 13, 37; 36, 9; Berlin P. 10023 A, 3 (Scharff, AZ. 59, 28); P. Berlin 
10470, I, 12 (Smither, JEA. 34, 31 n. 1, 32); Semnah Despatches III, 2. 13; V, 10 (Smither, 
JEA. 31, 3-10). See Gard. Egn. Gr. § 437 (pp. xxvii, 348); Faulkner, JEA. 21, 188 n. 1, 190; 
Vand. Mo. 171, 175. CE. below, verso, B, 4. 

310. See above, the commentary on Insertion A, Line 4. 

311. On the uses and meanings of the construction ih plus perfective sdm*+f see Gard. Egn. Gr. 
8§ 40, 3; 212, 5th ex.; 228; 440, 4; 450, 5; 346, 4; 407, last ex.; 489; and 505, 3. See also P. Ber- 
lin 10470, I, 6 and II, 10 (Smither, JEA. 34, 32); Peas. B 1, 80 (= R 124); B 1, 178; Pt. 30. 
33. 39. 595; Grdseloff, JEA. 35, 59-62; and, for its use in the text of a royal decree, Urk. iv, 80. 
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fendant — that is, presumably, to indict him and bring him to trial for his misdeeds. 

A comparison of Line 17 of Insertion B with the second half of Line 8 of Inser- 
tion C shows that both decrees ended with the same formula, a formula which we 
must suppose to have been appropriate as a conclusion for communications of this 
type. In both texts the opening words of the formula are clear: mk nsw ¢nh wd3 snb 
Senet » “Behold, the king (May he live, prosper, and be well!) .....”” The hieratic 
group which follows and which fortunately is almost completely preserved in both 
texts seems to be the “hand’’-sign, as in the verb (w)d? (MOll. Pal. i, No. 114), with 
the quail-chick (Ibid. No. 200) written under it. We would appear, then, to have, 
as we might expect after mk nsw ..., an old perfective in -w, either of (w)di, “put,” 
or possibly of d?, “give,” “place,” which is occasionally written with the hand-sign 
(D 46) in place of the arm-with-loaf sign (D 37: Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 289, 290). The 
rest of the formula is not preserved in B and is atrociously written in C. Toward the 
end, however, the words ib-k, “your heart,” emerge with relative clarity, and this 
suggests that we have here some variant of the swd3-ib formula so common at the 
beginning and end of Middle Kingdom letters. Though the reading wdzw for the 
groups preceding ib-k is hardly more than a guess, we may perhaps have here an 
expression similar to rdi(t) wd3(w)-ib n N., “causing the heart of N. to be easy,” 
“causing N. to be informed,” which occasionally, both in the Middle and New 
Kingdoms, replaces the more common swd; ib n N.*? Assuming the old perfective 
dw to be either a writing of diw or, if a part of the verb wdi, the equivalent in mean- 
ing of diw, we read in C, Line 8: mk nsw ... dw wdsw ib-k, “Behold, the king ... 
causes the easing of your heart,” “Behold, the king ... informs (or communicates 
with) you.” The hieratic remains at the very end of the line suggest the reading 
m mitt, and, while this phrase normally means “likewise,” ‘“‘also,” it occasionally 
(as here?) “seems to have the vaguer meaning of ‘accordingly.’ 

Turning now to the content and significance of the petitions and the king’s in- 
structions concerning them we run immediately, in Insertion B, Line 8, into several 
tantalizingly fragmentary groups, the readings of which are most uncertain. After 
rdd..., “saying ...,” in Line 8 there is a k- high up in the line (suggesting [#}) 
and, after it, a w ligatured with some sign below, probably a ¢ (MOll. Pal. i, No. III, 
“Bulaq 18” ff.). Since this is the beginning of a petition concerning an official who 
has made himself sufficiently objectionable for the king (in Line 14) to order his 
arrest, it seems not unreasonable to restore here k[3]w[t], “complaint,” “proscrip- 
tion,” "* or, perhaps better, “warrant,” “indictment.” What comes next, after the 


312. P. Kah. 22, 5 and 29, 42 (see pp. 56, 68, 72); Peas. B 1, 36; Urk. iv, 188. On the verbs wdi 
and rdi see Erman, Sitz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 914. 


313. Pfliiger, JNES. 5, 262 n. 1. 
314. See the late writing kswt of kit, “proscription,” Wo. v, 110 (1); the writing k3y of the verb 
ki, “complain,” Ibid. 109 (10-12); and the verb k3, “complain,” P. Kah. 13, 36 (p. 37). 
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lacuna, may be the tail of an abbreviated hieratic m (MGll. Pal. i, No. 196 B) and the 
“scribe’’-sign (/bid. No. 537) followed by plural strokes (Jbid. No. 561). This, though 
palaeographically unconvincing, results in the extremely common phrase m 55, “in 
writing,” “written,” “* and in the plausible reading &[3]w[t] m s§, ‘a complaint in 
writing,” “a written indictment.” The pseudo-verbal construction with the old per- 
fective (irw) is not normally used in exhortations, but, in view of what follows, it is 
difficult to see how the opening clause of our petition can be anything else. The 
expression m izmt hs(w)t nsw, “by grace (of) the king’s favor” (Lines 8-9), though 
damaged, is legible and more or less self-explanatory. For the preposition m (Line 9) 
with the meaning “against” see Gard. Egn. Gr. § 162, 9; Vog. Bauer. 114; and for 
the use in these texts of the less cursive form of the “owl’-sign (Mdll. Pal. i, No. 196) 
see Insertion C, Lines 3 and 7. Pay’s title (Line 9) and his probable association, as a 
minor official, with the Great Prison have already been discussed. 

For thkw (Line 10) and p3 tkk (Line 12) we have a choice of translations. Though 
the first meaning of the verb thk (Wb. v, 336 [2-10]) is to “attack,” it can also, when 
used as here with m, mean to “seize wrongfully” (Ibid. [9]). Since there is no way of 
determining whether Pay assaulted or illegally appropriated the fugitive(?) Setank- 
hu, *"* it has seemed best to render tkk by some non-committal expression, such as 
“committed a violation (against).”” Tkkw (Line 10) is apparently a perfective active 
participle used as a noun of agent, “he-who-violated,” “violator” (cf. thw, “‘trans- 
gressor,” Gard. Egn. Gr. § 359, p. 275);#"" while (p:) thk (Line 12) is clearly a mascu- 
line noun meaning “violation,” “attack,” “illicit seizure.” The hieratic signs in 
werw(?), “fugitive” (Line 10), seem somewhat crowded together and the Treading, 
though not improbable, is far from certain (see Plate V). I had formerly taken 
Secankhu to be the father of Pay and had read Lines 10-11 “he who committed a 
violation against the fugitive(s?), Seankhu[’s son], Pay, ...”; but this is evidently 
not the way in which filiation is expressed in these texts (see B 7, C 4). Incidentally, 
the name Stnhw, though not listed by Ranke (PN.), occurs elsewhere in P. Berlin 
10470, I, 4. 11 (JEA. 34, 32, pl. 7). 

In these texts, as usually elsewhere, the word hnw, “the Residence,” has as its 
determinative the “city’-sign (O 49), indicating that not merely the palace of the 
king is referred to, but the whole of the capital city and all the offices of the central 
administration, including, of course, that of the vizier.*"8 Since, according to Inser- 
tion B, Lines 1] and 14-15, Pay, a Theban, had to be “brought to” the Residence 
city to be dealt with by the vizier and since in Insertion C, Lines 7-8, the plaintiff 
is described as “he who is in the Residence city” and the defendant as “he who is in 


515. Wb. iii, 478, E (Belegst. 6-17). 
316. From Insertion C, Line 6, we might guess that the latter was the case. 
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the Southern City (Thebes),” it is clear that at the time these decrees were issued the 
Residence city was not Thebes, but, presumably, still It-towy, near Lisht.5! 

The verb wd, “question,” is apparently used in Insertion B, Line 12, in its tech- 
nical sense of ‘‘interrogate formally,” ‘‘examine legally” (Wb. i, 375 (13); Gardiner, 
Rec. 26, 5). Another evidently technical term, m s:w [sw?] (B, Line 14), literally 
“in guarding [him?],” probably corresponds very closely to our formal expression 
“‘under arrest.” Among the references given by Wb. (iii, 416-7) to this and similar 
uses of s3w special interest attaches to the term rmf-s3w used in the New Kingdom 
tomb-robbery papyri of persons “taken into custody,” or ‘‘arrested.”’ 9° 

In spite of the difficulties and uncertainties noted, the general purport and pur- 
pose of Insertion B are clear enough. The king has been petitioned by a Theban 
official, named Yebiy‘au, to inquire into the case of another Theban, named Pay, 
who seems to have held some sort of official position associated with ‘‘prisoners” and 
who is charged with having violated his trust in connection with one of the unfor- 
tunates under his supervision. It is requested that a warrant(?) be issued for Pay’s 
arrest and that he be taken from Thebes to the Residence (at It-towy ?), there to be 
formally “questioned” regarding his “violation.” In his decree, dated to the [fifth(?)] 
year of his reign, the king, after indicating his agreement with the petition, instructs 
his vizier, “Ankhu, to have the accused man brought to the Residence city under 
arrest and prosecuted for his misdeed. If it does nothing else this decree tends to pro- 
vide confirmation from the highest government authority on Pay’s status as a criminal 
or, at least, as a wrongdoer.*” It must have been primarily for this reason that a copy 
of the decree was sent to the town-clerk’s office at Thebes, and precisely for this 
reason that it was copied again, into our present papyrus, which from here on seems 
to deal with the confiscation and redistribution of Pay’s servants. 

The petition of Insertion C (Lines 5-6) opens with a word which is apparently 
to be read mt3(w) and seems to have as its determinative the seated-man (A 1) over 
plural strokes (Plate VJ). In translating this word as “insolent ones” IT have taken it 
to be a plural noun derived from the verb mf, “flout’'(?), “insult” (?), which occurs, 
so far as I know, only once in Egyptian literature, in the Story of Sinuhe.** The 
term in our text would appear to be applied to arrogant government officials who 
were seizing (for corvée ?) the petitioner's servants. Following this rather doubtful 
reading we have fairly clear remains of the words m pr and then a small lacuna, 
which suggests the restoration m pr[-i], “in [my] house,” and the rendering “Insolent 


319. See JNES. 12, 33-8. 
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ones(?) (are) in [my] house” for the opening clause of the petition. As frequently 
elsewhere, pr probably refers to the petitioner’s personal “‘estate” or official “‘do- 
main,” rather than to his house in the more restricted sense.*** The second clause, 
introduced by the preposition m, contains the words rmt n hnw(+i), “people of (my) 
home,” ** and, shortly thereafter, the preposition r, “to,” followed by a place-name. 
It would seem that what is needed after the initial m is the infinitive of a verb mean- 
ing to “take,” “carry,” or the like; and, though the infinitive dst of the verb dji, 
“ferry across,” “transport,” * does not suit the hieratic as well as one could wish, it 
provides a plausible (and palaeographically possible) reading. On the expression 
m trwt, “by seizure,” “with a seizing,” see Gardiner, JEA. 38, 30, and Cerny, JEA. 
23, 186-9. I had once taken fzw¢ to be the word for “theft” 8° and had translated the 
phrase “by stealth”; but [Hacankhef(?)]’s relatively mild reaction to the taking away 
of his people suggests that the seizure, though inconsiderate, was legal. In the place- 
name i3t-shtyw(?) the hieratic form of the it-sign (N 30) finds a parallel in the 
Ramesseum Onomasticon (A4£O. pl. 2, No. 196), a document approximately con- 
temporary to Insertion C; but Mdller records no hieratic example of this sign earlier 
in date than the XXIst Dynasty (Pal. ii, No. 326 bis). The place itself — ‘the Mound 
of the Peasants”’(?) — appears to be otherwise unknown," and was probably an unim- 
portant or out-of-the-way locality, not necessarily in the neighborhood of Thebes. 
It may have been the site of a labor-camp or public work project, but this of course 
is pure speculation. 

Having drawn the king’s attention to the losses which he has suffered in his 
household, [Ha¢ankhef(?)] in Line 6 makes his request. Rdi n-i is without much 
doubt a passive sdm-f followed by a dative: “there are given to me ...,” or better 
(since this is a request), “let there be given to me ...” The position of the adverbial 
phrase m h3 n dd-rmt between the verb and its direct semantic object [hn]mw is 
altogether logical (see Gard. Egn. Gr. § 507, 2). Indeed, it is difficult to see where else 
in the sentence this phrase could reasonably be placed. In view of what we have 
already learned of the nature and functions of the h3 n dd-rmt, “the Office of the 
Provider-of-people” (see above, Chap. II, 4), it is not surprising to find the erstwhile 
household of the criminal Pay temporarily in the custody or under the jurisdiction 
of this institution. The plural noun hnmw, literally “associates,” has a fairly wide 


$23. See JNES. 10, 97 n. 171, and the references given there. On pr with the meaning of “nome” 
see Vand. Mo. 228. , 

324. Aside from the difference in determinatives there is a striking and possibly intentional 
difference in‘ the hieratic writing of hnw, “home” (Line 5), and Anw, “the Residence” 
(Line 7). 

325. Wb. v, 511-3, 515. 

326. Gard. Egn. Gr. p. 601; Budge, Dictionary, 849 B; see Wb. v, 350. 

327. The damaged place-name of On. Ram. No. 196 is probably to be restored as izt-[ngnw] 
(AEO. ii, pp. 12*, 263°; Vand. Mo. 25. 221; Nims, JEA. 38, 40). 
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range of meanings." Although I have retained the common and generally accepted 
translation ‘‘housemates,” or ‘‘members of (one's) household,” the word as it is used 
both here and in Text B of the verso (Line 27) clearly refers, not to the families, but 
specifically and exclusively to the “household servants” of the persons involved. The 
second time our scribe wrote the word hnmw in the present text (Line 6, end) he 
reversed the order of the m and w and added a seated-woman (B 1) to the determi- 
natives. Subsequently he (or another scribe) appears to have crossed out the mis- 
placed m and the “woman’’-sign and appended the words hrw- fy sw, ‘‘so he said,” to 
the end of the line. The puzzling hieratic group which follows the name Py seems 
to read n(y) wsw and to be an epithet meaning literally “‘of separatings,” or —by 
analogy with the expression w; n rn+f—“‘of cursings.” ®° This epithet, which is 
explained in part at least by the “violation” attributed to Pay in Insertion B, would 
appear to establish him quite definitely as an anathematized criminal without iden- 
tity and, presumably, without property rights. The somewhat elaborate construction 
m rdit di-tw n-i, “in causing that one give (them) to me,” was a favorite with the 
ancient Egyptians * and the expression di... 7 ..., “give” someone “‘as” such-and- 
such, “‘put’”’ someone “to be” such-and-such, is, of course, even more common.** 
The sense seems to require our supplying a pronominal object, “(them),” after 
di-tw; but the supplied suffix (+2), “(my),” after hnmw can easily be omitted and 
r hnmw translated simply ‘‘to be household servants.” 

The opening and concluding formulae employed by the king in Lines 7-8 have 
already been discussed. We find that, aside from these, his instructions concerning 
the two men involved ([Hatankhef(?)] and Pay) consist of two orders couched in 
parallel phrases: ‘“‘Let him who is in the Residence come(?). Then shall you ..... oa 
“Let him who is in the Southern City come(?). Then shall you ..... ” A major diffi- 
culty lies, of course, in the reading of the damaged word which in each case precedes 
the relative adjective nty and which I have taken— more or less perforce —to be a 
part of one of the two common verbs meaning “come,” ii or iw. By analogy with 
entries 64 e ff. of our main texts (see Chap. II, 5) the simple reed-leaf (M 17) with 
which the word begins may be thought of as standing here for the reed-leaf-on-legs 
(M 18), in which case we have a part of the verb éi. On the other hand, there are 
examples from both the Old Kingdom and later periods in which the verb iw, 
“come,” is written, as apparently here, with an initial reed-leaf followed by w and 
the walking-legs (D 54) (see Budge, Dictionary, 81 A; and above, note 239). It is 
assumed that at the end of Line 7, as in the ‘d” entries of the main texts (Chap. II, 


328. Wb. iii, 381 (5-7); Gard. Egn. Gr. p. 587; Budge, Dictionary, 577 B; P. Kah. 12, 5 (pp. 32-3); 
Adm. 4, 8; Urk. iv, 8. 1183. 

329. See above, Chapter II, 4, and footnote 229. 

330. Peas. B 1, 83; Westc. 4, 14; 5, 11; ete. 

331. Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 84; 122, end; 163, 4; 332; 450, 1; Exercise XXVIII (b) (3). See Urk. iv, 4 
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4 and footnote 115), the verb swi is used with its common meaning of “issue (an 
order),” and that the vizier is here instructed by the king to “have (an order) issued” 
(ih di-k sw+tw) [concerning ?] either the people whom [Hatankhef(?)] has had taken 
from him or those whom he has requested as replacements for them. It is possible 
that ih di-k xwstw ... irw means simply “then you shall cause his people to be 
delivered [to him?].” This interpretation, which seems somewhat less likely than the 
one adopted, would not, in any case, seriously alter the intent of the king's instruc- 
tions. On irw, or iryw, “associates,” “people belonging to,” written both with and 
without the “seated-man”’ determinative (A 1), see Wb. i, 105 (5); Budge, Dictionary, 
69 B; and von Bergmann, Hierat. Texts, pl. III. 

Reviewing rapidly the contents of Insertion C, we note that the petition in this 
case was brought by a son of [Yebiy]¢ au (the petitioner of Insertion B?) whose titles 
have led us to identify him tentatively with the Overseer of Fields, Harankhef, listed 
in Papyrus Bulak 18. This man held an active and important position in the admin- 
istration of the state farmlands near Thebes and of the various classes of working 
people employed on these lands, and in the latter capacity must have come into close 
and frequent contact with the Great Prison, its staff, and its inmates. In his petition 
[Hacankhef(?)] first states with some resentment that his household servants are being 
carried off “by seizure,” and then requests that (by way of compensation?) the Office 
of the Provider-of-People turn over to him the household servants of “the accursed” 
Pay, whose criminal status has previously been established in Insertion B. Referring 
to [Harankhef(?)] as “he who is in the Residence,” the king accedes to his petition 
and instructs the Vizier “Ankhu to have an order issued concerning the people in 
whom he is interested. The fact that in the last line of his decree the pharaoh once 
more orders the vizier to “take action against” Pay (“he who is in the Southern City”) 
suggests either that the exactly similar order given in Insertion B was not carried out 
or that Pay has now been charged with a second, and perhaps more serious, offense. 

An association between Insertions B and C of the recto and the almost exactly 
contemporary list of servants and other texts on the verso of our Papyrus is, as we 
shall see shortly, not at all difficult to visualize. Far more baffling is the question of a 
possible relationship between this whole series of XIIIth Dynasty additions and the 
original, XIIth Dynasty contents of the papyrus — “the criminal register which is in 
the Great Prison.” So far we have established nothing beyond the probability that 
at least two of the offiials named in Insertions B and C had associations with and 
access to the Great Prison and that one of them, Pay, had responsibilities connected 
with “prisoners” and perhaps “fugitives.” Since the problem concerns the continuity 
of the papyrus as a whole, any attempt to solve it had, in any case, better be deferred 
until the balance of the texts have been examined. 


IV. THE LIST OF SERVANTS ON THE VERSO 


Lines 1-95 (Plates VIII-X111) 


Having seen that the last text written on the recto of the Brooklyn papyrus was 
a copy of a royal decree authorizing the transfer to a new owner of a group of con- 
fiscated household servants (/:mmw) it is not surprising to find the greater part of the 
verso of the papyrus taken up with a list of just such servants. This list, as we have 
already had occasion to note (Chap. I, 2) contained, when complete, ninety-five lines, 
seventy-eight of which are still preserved in whole or in part. Each complete line is 
made up of four entries: a) the “title” and name of a male or female servant or of a 
child of one of the latter; b) the “given” name assigned the servant (by his master ?) 
or a notation indicating that no such additional name was deemed necessary; c) the 
trade or occupation of the servant; and d) the designation ‘‘man,” “woman,” “(male) 
child,” or ‘‘(female) child.” 

Though it involves distributing the treatment of each line over four sections of 
this chapter, the contents of the list, like that of the recto, is more briefly and advan- 
tageously dealt with by “entries” than by whole lines. 


1. THE “a” ENTRIES 


Taking, then, only the righthand, or “‘a”-, column of each successive section of 
the list we read in order: 


(Plate VIII) 1. The king’s servant, the son of Renessonbe (Rn-s-snb), 
‘Ankhu (tnbw) 
The female servant, the daughter of ly (‘Iy), Satgemini 
(S3t-Gmn(-?)) 
Her daughter, Rensonbe (Rn-snb) 
The king's servant, the son of Yisni (’Iw-+s-n+ i), “Asha (33) 
(The king’s servant),*** the son of Iy, Ibu (Ibw) 
The Asiatic, Senebressonbe (Snb-Rs-snb) 
The female Asiatic, Rehwy (Rh-wy) 
Her son, the son of Nefu (Nfw), Ressonbe (Rs-snb) 
The Asia[tic “A]pra-Ragpu ([]p-7-RSpw) 

10 The female Asiatic, Hay'immi (?) (H3immi) 
The female Asiatic, Munahhima (Mnhm) 


no 


=SOMIAT Aw 


— 


332. By indenting Line 5 the scribe has indicated that the title hm-nsw of Line 4 is to be under- 
stood here also. The same device is employed in Lines 13-16, 
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12. The Asiatic, Su. . .i (Sw...) 

13. The female Asiatic, Sakratu (Sk-r-tw) 

14. “ “ "Immisukru (‘Immi-sk-rw) 

15. ‘ i “ "Aduttu (Idwtw) 

16. a “ “ Sakratu 

(PlateIX) 17. The female Asiatic, ’Ahati-mil(katu)(?) (¢h-t-m-r) 

18. The Asiatic, *Dédi-hu’at(u) (Tw-t-wit) 

19. The Asiatic, Qu’a... (Kwi...) 

20. [2]0 The king’s servant, [the son of] Iywy (’Ji-wy,.... 

21. The female Asiatic, Siprah(?) (Sp-r) 

22. The female Asiatic, *Sukrap(a)ti (Sk-r-wp[w]ty) 

23. The female Asiatic, ’A8ra(?) (’I5-r) 

24. Her daughter, Senebtisy (Snb- tisy) 

25. The female Asiatic, cAn[at]’a(?) (¢n-[t-]?) 

26. The female Asiatic, Samastu(?) (Sm5-tw) 

27. The Asiatic, Irsibtu (‘J¢sbtw) 

28. The female servant, the daughter of Wewi (Wwi), Ir(y)et 
(Ir())t) 

29. The [female] Asia[tic], .?.’a’hu’atu (.?.23i-hitw) 

30. 30 Her daughter, Ded(et?)mit(?)... (Dd(t?)-Mwt(?)...) 

31. Her son, “Ankhseneb (‘nh-snb) 

32. The [female] Asiatic, “Aha[ti]... (¢h[-¢]. . .) 

(Plate X) 33. The female Asiatic, ’Aduna’ (’Itni) 

34. Her son, ‘Ankhu 

35. The female Asiatic, Bacalthya (Bestwy) 

36. Her daughter, Senebtisy 

37. The female Asiatic “Aqabat (kbi) 

38. The [female servjant, the daughter of Sentatayeb (Snee-ib), 
Rensonbe 

39. Her [daughter], Henwetipu (Hnwt-i-pw) 

40. [40 The female servant], the daughter of Henwetipu, Sennit 
(Sn-nwt) 

41. [The king’s servant], Yebitankhe (’Ib(+i)-tnk) 

42. [The king’s servant], . . .-heswet (. . .-hs(w)t) 

43. [The king's servant], the son(?) of .. .-y (.. .-y), Hotep(?) 
(Hip?) 

43b. (The female servant), Reyet (Ryt) 

44. [Her son], ..... 

45. naa jee viiges U(,veee i) 


46. The king’s servant, ..... 
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47. The female Asiatic, ..... 
(Plate XI) 48. The female servant, the daughter of Henwetipu, .. .-sni 
(...s-nei) 
49. Her son 
50. 50 The king’s servant, Ressonbe 
51. The Asiatic, “Amu-... ((¢mw-...) 
52. The female Asiatic, R... (R...) 
53. The king’s servant, Ir... (’Ir...) 
54, The female servant, ..... 
55. The female Asiatic, “Ak... (fk...) 
56. [The female AsiJatic, ..... 
57. Her daughter, Hu... (Hw...) 
58. Her son, “Ankhu 
59. The female Asiatic, “Anat-... (¢n-t-...) 
60. 60 The female servant, Iyti (’J2+ ti) 
61. The female Asiatic, Royenet (R-int) 
62. The female Asiatic, ’Ayya’abi-’ilu(?) (Hyibrw) 
63. Her son, “Abu-...m (’Ibi-. ..m) 
(Plate XII) 64. [The female Asiatic], .. .-Batal (. . .-ib¢3) 
65. [The female servant ?], [Wadjet]hau ([W:dt]-hzw) 
66. Her son, [Re]ssonbe 
67. The female Asiatic, Sakar (Sk-r) 
68. The king’s servant, Ressonbe 
69. The female Asiatic, Tn¢tis? 
70. 70 The female servant, Hetepet (Htpt) 
71. Her son ‘Ankhu 
72. The king’s servant, Resson[be] 
73-74. 0... 
75. [The female servant], Henwe[t]ip[u] 
76-79. ..... 
(Plate XIII) 80. [80?] The female Asiatic, *Hay’ér (Hyiwr) 
81. The king’s servant, Nefruhotpe (Nfrw-htp) 
82. The female servant, the daughter of Yuy (‘Iwy), Mer-... 
(Mr-...) 
83-84. ..... 
85. [The king’s servant, Ye]bi ([’7]bi) 
86. [The king's servant], Nefuemrantyu (Nfw-m-tntyw) 
87. [The] female [AsiJatic, “Aqabtu (tkbtw) 
88. [The female Asiatic], Tn¢trt? 
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Checking over the list we find that of the seventy-nine servants ®#* whose names 
and/or “titles” are wholly are partially preserved thirty-three were Egyptians, forty- 
five were Asiatics, and one (Line 45) was of undetermined nationality. Only twenty 
of these servants were men (fifteen Egyptians, five Asiatics), as against forty-three 
women (twelve Egyptians, thirty-one Asiatics), eight boy-children (four Egyptians, 
four Asiatics), and six girl-children (two Egyptians, four Asiatics). The children, who 
appear throughout to have been too young to work," are always listed immediately 
. after their mothers, Egyptian or Asiatic, as “her son” or “her daughter” (cf. Erman, 

Literature, 46 n. 3). 


The Egyptians ** 


Of the thirty-three servants whose names and titles show that they were native 
Egyptians the fifteen men are (or were) each described as a “‘king’s servant,” hm-nsw, 
while each of the twelve women is called simply a “female servant,” hmt. It is per- 
fectly clear that in this list, as in other documents of the Middle Kingdom, the terms 
are used as the male and female counterparts of one another, hm-nsw being for all 
practical purposes the equivalent of simple hm.5** These people, as we shall see,*** 
were undoubtedly slaves; but since the institution of slavery in the strict sense has 
not been positively established for the periods before the New Kingdom ** it has 
seemed best, for the time being at least, to translate hm and hmt by the noncommittal 
“servant” and ‘female servant,” or ‘“‘maidservant.” 

The title hm-nszw, “‘king’s servant,” “royal slave(?),”” has been well understood by 
Baillet (Rec. 27, 194 ff.) who rightly describes the functions of those who bore it as 
“vulgaires et serviles.” From the menial nature of the tasks performed by hm(w)-nsw 
in the tomb reliefs of Khunes at Zawiyet el Meitin,**° in the tomb paintings of 
Sobknakhte at el Kab (Sebekn. pl. 4), and on a number of Middle Kingdom stelae *° 
it is clear that they were ordinary servants, or household slaves, and not “king's 
deputies” as supposed by Petrie (Tombs of the Courtiers, 10) and Bakir (Slavery in 
Pharaonic Egypt, 30, 34). The same monuments make it equally evident that the 
element -nsw does not, as Baillet (Loc. cit.) suggests, imply that such people were 


$33. Including Ryt of Line 43 b. 

334. This is clear from the conspicuous absence of “c’-entries after their names. No. 49 appears 
to have been as yet unnamed. 

335. Lines 1-5, 20, 28, 38-44, 46, 48-50, 53, 54, 60, 65, 66, 68, 70-72, 75, 81, 82, 85, and 86 a; and 43 b. 

336. See Petric, Tombs of the Courtiers, pls. 22-24; Munich 4. 

337. Below, Chapter VI, 2. 

338. Bakir, Slavery in Pharaonic Egypt (Ann. Suppl. Cahier No. 18. Cairo, 1952), 124; Harari, 
Contribution, x n. 1; Seidl, Einfiihrung, 42; Gardiner, AZ. 43, 43; Cerny, Bull. 41, 117. 

339. L.D. ii, 187; Text. ii, pp. 58-9; Smith, History of Egyptian Sculpture, pp. 215-6, 218. 

340. See above, note 336. 
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maintained by the kings for their own service; but show, rather, that hm(w)-nsw 
could be, and frequently were, attached to the households of provincial officials and 
other non-royal persons. We may suppose that “king's servants’ were simply persons 
(or descendants of persons) who had been reduced to the status of servants, or 
slaves(?), by authority of the pharaonic government; and, since royal authority would 
presumably always be needed to effect such a change in status, we return inevitably 
to our initial feeling that in the Middle Kingdom hm-nsw and simple hm were prac- 
tically interchangeable terms, with the former, incidentally, being used at this period 
much more frequently than the latter.“? Any doubt regarding the low social status 
of the “king’s servants” in later times is dispelled by Papyrus Hood, 17, where we find 
an Overseer (imy-r) of hm-nsw grouped together with an Overseer of Cattle and an 
Overseer of Horses.*? Enlightening references to hm(w)-nsw are contained in two 
letters of the late XIIth Dynasty from el Lahiin. The writer of one letter (P. Kah. 34, 
18 ff.) reports that he has found “the king’s servant, Sobkemhéb,” who had run away 
(wer), that he has turned him over to the Prison of Trial (hnrt n sdm), and that he 
(presumably the hm-nsw) is to be put to death in the Office of the Reporter (h3 n 
whmw). In the other letter (P. Kah. 35, 11-13) the addressee is informed about the 
instruction of “your king’s-servant, Wadjhau, in causing him (to learn) to write and 
not allowing him to run away (bt:).” Though it becomes increasingly clear that our 
term “slave” can justifiably be applied to this class of person, it is worth noting that 
in the Middle Kingdom tomb-scenes and stelae mentioned above hm(w)-nsw and 
hm(w)t are frequently represented with the tomb-owners’ sons and daughters, as if 
they too were regarded more or less as ‘members of the family” (e.g., Louvre C.170). 
Something of the sort seems also to be embodied in the term hnmw, “‘associates,” 
“household-members,” used apparently of these people and their Asiatic companions 
in Insertion C of the recto, Line 6 (cf. verso, Text B, Line 27). Glancing ahead at the 
“c” columns of the present list we find that five of our “king's servants’ were em- 
ployed as fieldhands (thwty: Lines 4, 5, 41, 42, 72), three as house-servants (hry-pr: 
Lines 1, 20, 68), and one as a cobbler (tbw: Line 46). The occupations of the Egyp- 
tian female servants (hmé) included “hairdresser” (nSt: Line 2), “gardener” (k:rt: 
Lines 38, 43 b), “weaver” (sht(yt): Line 60), ““warper”’ (?: Lines 65, 70), and “reciter” 
(?) (prt nt r+s: Line 40). Of these occupations only that of house-servant and those 
of weaver and warper(?) were shared by Egyptians and Asiatics alike. While hmt, as 
we have seen, appears to have been the usual feminine counterpart of hm-nsw, 
Baillet (Loc. cit.) has found in Tomb 85 at Thebes (Dyn. XVIII) an example of the 
title hmt-nsw, “‘king’s maidservant.” #43 

The names of these servants, their parents, and their children are almost without 


341. Bakir (Slavery, 34) has noted that hm alone is “rarely met with” in the Middle Kingdom. 
342. Maspero, Etudes égy ptiennes, ii, pp. 8, 39, pl. 2. 
343. See Virey, Mém. Miss. arch. fr. ... Caire, v, p. 236. 
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exception common Middle Kingdom names of simple and unpretentious types, con- 
taining no religious or geographical allusions — in short, precisely the kind of rates 
we should expect to find borne by slaves (cf. Bakir, Slavery, 104-6). Particularly strik- 
ing is the complete absence of theophorous names, which in lists of free citizens 
normally outnumber all other types.** Names like the oft-repeated Hnwt-(-i)-pw 
“It-is-(my-)mistress,”” seem made to order for ladies’ maids; and some of the mete 
common masculine names (‘nhw, Rs-snb) are among those selected as appellations 
for the Asiatic servants and their children (Columns “a” and “‘b” passim). ¢5; (Line 
4), Sn-nwt (40), and Nfrw-htp (81) are not listed in Ranke’s Personennamen; while 
Ii-wy (20) and the somewhat doubtfully transliterated Nfw(?)-m-tntyw (86), though 
known (PN. i, 8 (19) [add Ermitage 1064] and 193 (12)), are rare. Of the incomplete 
names No. 65 is almost certainly to be restored as [W:dt]-hsw (PN. i, 75 (6)) and No. 
42 probably as [*nhw-m-]hs(w)t (see Line 18 b). In general, the consistently colorless 
and undistinguished nature of their names suggests that these people and their 
parents were born servants and had inherited their state of servitude in each case 
from a, perhaps remote, ancestor. 


The Asiatics 45 © 


Interspersed in the list with the Egyptian servants and outnumbering them by 
about four to three are men and women whose names, as we have seen, are preceded 
by the designations ¢3m, “Asiatic,” and ¢mt, ‘female Asiatic.” Since the non-Egyptian 
names borne by some thirty of these people have been recognized by Professor Wil- 
liam Albright *** as of ‘Northwest Semitic” types it is probable that, as nearly always 
in texts of the Middle and New Kingdoms, the words ¢:m and (mt refer here spe- 
cifically to Semites from Syria or Palestine.’ The secondary meanings “syrischer 
Sklave” and “‘syrische Sklavin” given by Wb. (i, 167(21), 168(2)) for the two words 


344. See above, Chapter II, 1. 

345. Lines 6-19, 21-27, 29-37, 47, 51, 52, 55-67, 69-71, 80, 87, 88. 

346. See below; and above, Chapter I, 1. 

347. Sin. B 141, 265; Sebehkkhu 4; Pap. Leningrad 1116 A, recto, 91. 97 (Gardiner, JEA. 1, 30-31); 
Urk. iv, 615. 743; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I 2, § 304 (p. 315); Montet, Drame 
d’Avaris, 16-18, 20-26, 43, 72, 210; etc. On ¢3mw in general and other Egyptian expressions 
for “Asiatic” see especially Miller, Asien und Europa, Chap. VIII (pp. 121-28). In the Old 
Kingdom we find the term used of the Bedawin (hryw-s-) of Sinai and the Eastern Desert 
(Urk. i, 101(9). 134(16). See Miiller, Op. cit., 129; and Blackman, Meir ii, p. 18 n. 1). Most 
interesting is the frequent use of the word ¢3mw to refer to the Hyksos, whose rise to power 
in the northeast Delta occurred only a few decades after our list was drawn up: see T. Carn. 
3. 5. 10 (Gardiner, JEA. 3, 98-9. 103. 105); Speos Artemidos Inscr., Line 37 (Gardiner, 
JEA. 32, 48, pl. 6); Pap. Sallier I, 1-3 (Gunn & Gardiner, JEA. 5, 37. 40); Meyer, Loc. cit.; 
Stock, Agyptol. Forschungen, 12, 65; etc. 
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find support in the present list, where the persons called ¢:m and ¢:mt were clearly 
the imported equivalents of the Feyptian hm-nsw and hmt. The same casual group- 
ing-together of Egyptian and Asiatic servants is not infrequently found on tomb 
stelae and other documents of the Middle Kingdom and later periods.* If anything, 
the Asiatics seem to have been more highly regarded and better treated than their 
Egyptian co-workers —a distinction stemming perhaps from the fact that as prisoners 
of war or descendants thereof (?) they belonged to a stratum of society superior to 
that of the Egyptians, most of whom were probably either the descendants of crim- 
inals or had themselves committed crimes of a more or less serious nature. In the 
“ce” columns of our list, the occupations assigned to the Asiatics are for the most part 
of a skilled and not particularly onerous nature, while the dirty, backbreaking 
toil of the fieldhand (ihwty) and gardener (srt) was reserved for the Egyptians. 

All eight of the Asiatic children“ and at least five of their elders *° have Egyp- 
tian names of the same simple, rather colorless types borne by the native Egyptian 
servants. Snb-tisy (24, 36) for girls and tnhw (34, 58) for boys are the most frequent, 
while two boys are named, respectively, ¢nh-snb (31) and Rs-snb (8) and the man of 
Line 6, Snb-Rs-snb. Three of the women’s names, Rh-wy (7), ¢k(w?) (55), and R-int 
(61) are less common and rather more interesting. One of the men (51) has an 
apparently Egyptian name compounded with the word ¢:mw, “‘Asiatics.” 2 The 
girl of Line 30 may have had a theophorous name, Dd(t)-Muwt ..., “She-whom-(the- 
goddess-)Mit-gives...” (PN. i, 403, 11), but the reading here is uncertain in the 
extreme (see Plate IX). The boy of Line 8 was apparently the son of an Egyptian 
father, Nfw, “the Skipper,” and an Egyptianized Asiatic mother, Rh-wy of Line 7. 
The four other mothers (23, 29, 33, 35) have Semitic names presumably because, 
unlike their children and their younger compatriots, they were not born in Egypt.** 


348. Cairo 20227, 20231, 20392; Louvre C. 18 (Boreux, Bull. 30, 45-8, pl. 3); Louvre C. 170 
(Gayet, Stéles, pl. 28); P. Kah. 12, 10; 18, 15; 30, 35; Lieblein, Dictionnaire, No. 1778; 
Baillet, Rec. 28, 129. On the employment of ¢?mw as servants see further Meir ii, pp. 15, 
18 n. 1 (end); also iii, p. 13, pl. 4; Ranke, PN. ii, 86. 269 (21), and Leyd. Denkm. ii, No. 25, 
pl. 21 (the name ¢3m-n-?); Griffith, JEA. 13, 202 n. 4. 

349. Four boys (Lines 8, 31, 34, 58) and four girls (Lines 24, 30, 36, 57). 

350. Two men (Lines 6, 51) and three women (Lines 7, 55, 61). Perhaps also the two men of 
Lines 12 and 19 and the woman of Line 52. 

351. Ranke, PN. i, 225 (18), 71 (30?), and 216 (16). R-int was the name of the grandmother of the 
redoubtable rAhmose, son of Ebana, of el Kab (Urk. iv, 2, 11). 

352. Cf. the personal names ¢3m, ¢3mt, c3mt-ddt, and p3-¢3m (PN. i, 59 (2-4), 102 (21); ii, 192-3), 
the last of which occurs in Line 58 b of the present list. ¢3m as a personal name is common 
in the Middle Kingdom, being found, for example, in P. Kah. 14, 80, and P. Boul. Xviii, 
60 (Line 18: the name of an Elder of the Portal). 

353. Examples are not numerous outside of the present list, but in Berlin P. 10021, Line 8 
(Scharff, AZ. 59, 45-7, Sheet 9) we find listed an Asiatic (f3m) with an Asiatic(?) name (F-¢-rw) 
followed by “his son,” with the common Egyptian name, Hipi (PN. i, 260, 3). 
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In general we find that the majority of Asiatic servants (¢:m and (sm) mentioned in 
documents of the Middle Kingdom have Egyptian names.®* 

On the Semitic names Professor Albright has most kindly provided me with a 
condensation, prepared by Dr. T. O. Lambdin, of a journal article very soon to be 
released. In the following quotations from these notes I retain, of course, Albright’s 
italicized transliterations of the names, which differ slightly from those given above 
in my running translation of the whole list; and here and there I have added foot- 
notes supplying references purposely omitted by Lambdin from the condensation: 


9. Cp-ra-RSpw (CApra-RaSpu). (Masc.) This is a very valuable addition to our 
stock of some half dozen certain names beginning with ¢pr. Any lingering doubt as 
to the character of the first element as a construct noun before the name of a god or 
land is now settled; it has nothing to do with the name of the people ‘Apiru — unless 
the latter is itself derived from an abbreviated name of this type, as is not impossible. 
We have a perfectly satisfactory etymology of the word, which I should derive from 
the Northwest-Semitic cognate of Accadian epéru, ‘‘to feed, foster, nourish” — Arab. 
¢fr; in Accadian we have parallel names in considerable numbers (e.g., Sin-épiri, 
“Sin Fosters Me,” Samas-épiri, etc.). In Egyptian texts we have from the New King- 
dom ¢A pr(a)’el, ‘‘Fosterling of El’; ¢Apr(a) baal, “Fosterling of Baal”; ¢Apr(a)d(a)gal, 
“Fosterling of Dagal (— Dagan).” ** The Sethe texts yield ‘Apru-hq,** while the 
Posener texts give us CApru-Canu, CApru-’as’apa’, and three incomplete names.** 

10. H3’m’ (fem.) must be studied together with No. 62, Hy’b’rw (fem.). At first 
sight these two names seem quite inexplicable, but we have a good many parallels, 
complete or partial. In Syria XXVIII (1951), p. 32, Virolleaud has published the 
similar name Hy’abn, with which we may further compare the ‘‘Amorite”’ personal 
names Ha-ia-ab-ilu, Ha-ia-ab-ni-ilu, Ha-ia-ab-ni-nu (or ilu), Ha-ia-bu-um. Among the 
Northwest-Semitic names in the Mari documents we also find Ha-d-ia-a-bu-um twice. 
Among the 18th-century names in the Alalakh tablets we find A-ia-bi, A-ia-bi-Sar-ri, 
and A-ia-Sarri, while from 15th-century names from the same place we have A-ia-bu, 
A-ia-hu, and A-ia-mu. This A-ia-bu is evidently the Amarna Ayab, name of the prince 


354. P. Kah. 13, 16; 14, 30; 24, 4-6; 30, 35; Louvre C. 18, 3 examples (Bull. 30, 45-8, pl. 3); Louvre 
C. 170 (Gayet, Stéles, pl. 28); Cairo 20227, 20231, and 20392; P. Kah. Berlin (Borchardt, 
AZ. 37, 98); Weill, Rec. 27, 44. See also Urk. iv, 11 (some of the servants named in this 
well-known list appear to have been Asiatics: Gunn & Gardiner, JEA. 5, 53; Posener, 
Syria, 18, 187). 

355. Ranke, PN. i, 60 (14-18); Pap. Bologna 1094, 10, 3, and Pap. Anastasi III verso 6/8 (Spiegel- 
berg, Studien, 36-7); Steindorff, AZ. 38, 16-17 (verso, Line 18); Siave-Séderbergh, Orientalia 
Suecana, I (1952), pp. 6-7 n. 4. : 

356. Acht. p. 49, e 11; PN. i, 60 (17). : 

357. Posener, Princes et pays d’Asie et de Nubie (Brussels, 1940), pp. 68, E 8 and E 12; 8081, 
E 30, E 31, and E 32. 
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of Ashtaroth in Bashan (Hauran) in the early fourteenth century, and it is also the 
*ybm (‘Ayyabum) of the Sethe Execration Texts,™* as I pointed out in 1928, when 
T identified the name with biblical “Job.’’ The solution of the problem was brought 
indirectly by A. Goetze, who pointed out that the name A-ia-a-hu-i in a seal of the 
18th century B.C. must mean “Where is My Brother?” like Accadian Ali-ahi. Simi- 
larly, we may add, ’Ayya’abu(m) meant “Where is (My) Father?” and the form 
“Ayydbum, whence Hebrew ’Iyyéb, “Job,” is simply the dissimilated and contracted 
form. The above mentioned A-ia-mu is similarly “Where is (My) Mother?” In the 
light of the Ugaritic parallel cited above, as well as probably of the four “Amorite” 
and the Mari names, all of which begin with H in the Accadian, we can say without 
hesitation that Nos. 10 and 62 on the Hayes List are dissimilated forms without 
contraction, where the first of two or three ‘alephs in the same name is changed to h. 
Hy’b’rw may stand for *’Ayya’abi~ilu, “Where is My Father, O God?” like Amorite 
Hayabilu above. No. 10 in the Hayes List, H3’m’, stands probably for *Hy’m’, 
Hay’immi, ‘Where is My Mother?” 

1]. Mnhm’ (fem.) is an abbreviated Munahhima’, “(Such and Such a God) 
Shows Mercy.” The name is Menahhem in Hebrew and occurs twice as Munah(h)imu 
at Ugarit. ; 

13. Sk-ra-tw must be studied together with Nos. 14 (‘mskrw), 16 (also Sk-ra-tw), 
22 (Sk-ra-’pty), 67 (Sk-ra). All these names are feminine and cannot be separated 
from the biblical Hebrew names * Yasaskir, ‘“‘Issachar,” and Sakar. In South Arabian 
and Proto-Arabic we find derivatives of the stem §KR, which corresponds etymolo- 
gically to Heb. SKR and early Northwest-Semitic SKR in all the dialects: e.g., Yskr'l 
(Yaskur’il) in Sabaean, Minaean, and Hadrami, other theophorous names Salam- 
Sakar and Sakareil in Thamudic and Safaitic. We also find, both in the south and in 
the north, the hypocoristica Skr, Y$kr and Ms&kr, as well as the feminine Skrt. Al- 
though the stem SKR is generally rendered “to reward” where it appears in South- 
Arabian names, it is more likely that its ancient meaning was like that of Latin gratus, 
gratia, and derivatives, ‘favorable, favor,” and related senses. The feminine Skrt, 
pronounced Sakratu or Sukratu, which occurs both in the Hayes List and in Libyan- 
ite, may mean something like “favorable, charming.” To judge from the feminine 
names in Accadian such as Ummi-Istar, Ummi-Samsi, etc., and the parallels in the 
Northwest-Semitic names from Alalakh (e.g., 18th-century Ummu-H epa, “The God- 
dess K hepa is‘Mother,” and 15th-century Ummi-Batlat, “The Goddess Batlat Is My 
Mother”), nearly all of which names contain the name of a deity (generally a god- 
dess), No. 14 of the Hayes list must be explained somewhat differently. Since the 
second element of our name can scarcely be verb or adjective because of the nomi- 
native masculine ending, we probably have a goddess Sukru, like Qudshu, “Holiness” 
== Asherah: Sukru would presumably mean “Favor, Favorite” and would be an 


358. Acht. p. 46, e 4; PN. i, 8 (28). 
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appellation of some goddess. Just such an appellative seems to occur in a seal from 
the early centuries of the second millennium, published by Sidney Smith: *Su-kur-i-li 
“The Deity S(h)ukur Is My God”; the sex of the deity is indeterminate. Our name, 
perhaps to be read ’Immisukru, would then mean “Sukru Is My Mother.” 

15. ’dwtw can scarcely be anything but ’Aduttu, “Lady.” The alternative reading 
*-ru-w-tw **° would be quite inexplicable. The name may be either a hypocoristic or 
an appellative; the corresponding masculine ’Adén (for ’Adiinu!) seems, however, 
to be always hypocoristic. 16. See No. 13. 

17. ¢h-ti-m-ra (fem.). The same initial element also appears in No. 32, also the 
name of a woman. That it is Semitic ’ahdtu, “sister,” follows from my identification 
of the name ¢hwm(w)t in the Sethe and Posener series*® with *Ahi(u)muti. The 
latter texts also mention a prince of ’Apum named ’Ahu-kabkabu, whose name also 
appears in hieratic with an initial Cayin.°* These identifications are both certain, 
despite the wrong laryngal. Feminine names beginning with ’ahatu, “sister,” are 
common both in Accadian and in Northwest-Semitic. The hypocoristicon ’akty is 
also found in Ugaritic. The meaning of our No. 17 is obscure — unless it is an abbre- 
viated form of ’Ahéti-mil(katu) = Phoenician Hét-milkét, “My Sister Is Queen.” 
This would not be a hypocoristic formation, but an Egyptian shortening of a refrac- 
tory Semitic name. 

18. Tw-ti-w’t (masc.) is *Dédi-hw’at(u), “My Beloved is He.” For the use of 
the emphatic pronoun of the third person in these names cf. No. 29, [ Jh’tw = 
[ ]hi’atu (fem.). For the masculine hu’at in tenth-century Phoenician see my discus- 
sion in JAOS 67 (1947), p. 156, n. 31, since when the same forms have been found 
to survive in Classical Hebrew as demonstrated by the Dead Sea Scroll Isaiah. The 
spelling Tw-ti for Dédi is like tu-hi-ra, Egyptian transcription of Can. déher(a), 
“chariot-driver,” Tu-ta-y-na for Can. Dotayna, and perhaps Tu-tu = Dudu. Our 
*Dédi-hw’at and the related *Déda-hu’at are preserved in biblical Hebrew onomas- 
tics as Dédihu and Dédé (for *Dédahu). 

21. 5p-ra (fem.) is an obvious hypocoristicon from a name beginning with the 
element Spr (vocalization unknown) from the familiar Hebrew and Aramaic stem 
5PR meaning “‘to be fair, beautiful,” Arab. sfr, “to shine.” Our name is related to— 
perhaps even ultimately the same as — Aramaic Sappirah, “Sapphira,” and certainly 
the same (with slight morphological adaptation) as “Shiphrah,” name of one of the 
two Hebrew midwives of Exodus 1: 15. 


359. I had at one time transcribed the second sign in this name as the recumbent-lion (E 23: 
Mill. Pal. i, No. 125 “Sinuhe”); but d (D 46: Mdll. Pal. i, No. 115) is also possible palaeo- 
graphically and Albright’s findings make it the more probable reading. 

360. Acht. e 29, £ 19; Posener, Op. cit., p. 78, E 26. Albright tells me that the name ch-iswtf 
(fem.) of P. Kah. 18, 15 (= PN. i, 71 [2]), “cannot be Semitic.” 

361. Posener, Op. cit., p. 81, E 34. 
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22. See No. 13 above. This name, Sk-ra-’pty, can represent Semitic *Sukrap(a)ti 
for *Sukra-yap(a)ti, “The (Goddess) Sukur Is My Fair One.” The elision of Y under 
such circumstances is very well illustrated by the cuneiform transcriptions of North- 
west-Semitic personal names in this period. Heb. ydpati, “my fair one,” alternates 
with words meaning “‘my beloved.” 

23. ‘S-ra (fem.) is evidently a feminine hypocoristic of the same type as the 
masculine ’ASer, name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel and their ancestor. It is 
now certain that both names are derived from the stem which appears in Hebrew 
‘oder, “good fortune,” ’aSré..., “happy, blessed,” Arab. ’aysara, “be prosperous,” 
yasdr, “propitious, left hand (euphemistic),” etc. 

25. ¢n[]’ (fem.). This name and No. 59, ¢n-ti, are both feminine and are thus 
undoubtedly formed with the name of the goddess Anat, like ‘A-na-ti-um-me (Virol- 
leaud, Syria 28 [1951], p. 177), lit., “Anath is My Mother.” 

26. SmS-tw (fem.) is probably again hypocoristic, derived from some such name 
as the feminine SapSi-abi (The Sun-god Is My Father), an 18th-century name from 
Alalakh. Whether the name was pronounced Samastu, SamSatu, or SamSitu, remains 
obscure. 

27. ’csbtw (masc.) is almost certainly ’isibtu, the nomen unitatis of the collective 
noun *¢isbu, “herbage,” which appears in Hebrew as Céseb, in Aramaic as Cisbd, in 
Arabic as usb; the sibilant is correct and the transposed form I¢sibtu is perfectly 
normal in Egyptian, where pretonic short vowels are often syncopated and replaced 
by a prothetic vowel before the initial consonant. 

29. See No. 18. The first element of our name is not legible. 

32. See No. 17, above. 

33. Atn’ (fem.) — ’Aduna’ or the like." This looks like a hypocoristicon with 
the ending ’aleph. 

35. Bestwy (fem.) is almost certainly Ba¢alttiya, corresponding to the masculine 
hypocoristicon Ba¢alfiya. Together with the feminine name No. 64, []’b¢3, []-Bacal, 
it appears to represent the earliest emergence of personal names formed with “Baal.” 

37. ¢qb’, ‘Aqba’ (fem.) and No. 87, ¢qbtw = ‘Aqabtu (fem.) are typical hypo- 
coristica of names derived from the stem ‘QB which are now known to have existed 
in early Northwest-Semitic. 

59. See No. 25, above. 

62. See No. 10, above. 

63. ’b’[ ]m (masc.) is the name of the son of No. 62; his name begins with the 
common Semitic element ‘abu, ‘‘father.” 

64. See No. 35. 


362. A suggestion made by Albright in a letter dated August $lst, 1953. I had originally read 
the ligature in this name as -rn-, but -tn- is a better reading, and even -dn- is possible (see 
Mill. Pal. i, No. XLI “Sinuhe-Bulaq 18”; cf. No. XLVI). 
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67. See No. 13. : 

69. Tnct’s’ must be considered together with No. 88, Tnttrt’. Unfortunately 
neither name is quite certain, so any suggestions must remain somewhat speculative. 
Although the first two consonants can certainly reflect the name of the Sumero- 
Accadian moon-god Sin, the obscurity of the two second elements warns against too 
hasty acceptance of such an identification. 

80. Hy’wr (fem.) looks like a composite name, possibly theophorous. If our 
transcription is correct, it may reflect the elements hayy, “living,” from HWY, “‘to 
live,” and ’6r, “light,” for the latter of which cf. Heb. Sedé’tr for *Sadday’6r, 
“Shaddai Shines,” or the like. The first element of our name may apply to the god 
of fertility as “living,” like Baal and Yahweh: ‘The Living One Shines,” *Hay’ér. 

87, 88. See Nos. 37, 69, respectively. 


Albright has refrained from commenting on Nos. 12, 19, and 52, which are too 
fragmentary to allow any dependable conclusions to be drawn concerning them. 
We may note, however, that, since in all three cases Egyptian names are supplied in ~ 
the corresponding entries in the ‘‘b” columns, there is considerable probability that 
these are all Asiatic names, and presumably Northwest-Semitic names like the others. 
By the same token this may also be true of Nos. 7 (Rhwy) and 55 (tk...) which have 
been classified above — perhaps erroneously —as Egyptian names. Among Asiatic 
men’s names preserved in Egyptian lists which, like our No. 12, begin with the 
syllable Sw- may be cited Steindorff, AZ. 38, 16-7, Line 13, and Posener, Syria. 18, 
pl. 30, Line 5. For Kwi... (No. 19) I have found no parallels, either Asiatic or 
Egyptian; and the possibilities of the initial R... of the feminine name of No. 52 
are, of course, numerous. 

Discussing the orthography of our Asiatic names Albright has noted, in a letter 
of March 3, 1953, that they “use W almost as much as do the Posener texts’; and 
that their “orthography would then be half way between that of the Posener texts 
and that of the 15th-century inscriptions.” Having prepared (apropos of No. 62) 
“an analysis of the way in which Semitic R appears in these texts,” he has further 
pointed out to me (in a letter of December 22, 1953) the following facts: “In the 
personal names of the Sethe series R appears in just 10% of the personal names of 
Semitic origin, as well as in just 107% of the place-names. In the Posener series the 
former figure has risen to about 31%, while the latter remains about the same — 
presumably because of the tendency toward historical spelling of place-names in the 
Egyptian Empire. In your lists we have R written in about (the figure is approximate 
because of breaks and uncertainties) 44% of all Semitic personal names. In your lists 
we have only two cases of ; used to transcribe Semitic R, and in both we are probably 
dealing with historical spelling of the common element Batal.” The inference that 
the Brooklyn list might serve — orthographically at least — as a terminus ante quem 
for the Execration Texts is not without interest since, as we have already had occa- 
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sion to note (Chap. I, 2 & 8) it is securely dated to the first regnal year of King 
Sobkhotpe III (ca. 1743 B.C.). 

To my queries regarding the possibility of determining from their names the 
country from which these people came and the tribe or group of tribes to which they 
may have belonged Albright has replied (Dec. 22, 1953): “I can’t pin the names down 
ethnically or geographically any closer than to say that they are probably all North- 
west-Semitic; at that time there is no clear indication from any source of important 
dialectal differences.” 

Perhaps the most surprising circumstance associated with these Asiatic servants 
is that an Upper Egyptian official of the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty should have had 
well over forty of them in his personal possession. If a comparable number of similar 
servants was to be found in every large Egyptian household one wonders by what 
means such quantities of Asiatic serving people found their way into Egypt at this 
time and how they chanced to be available as domestic servants for private citizens. 

The Semitic names borne by most of the adults of our group suggest that they, at 
least, were relatively recent importations. The ratio of women to men, which is here 
about three to one, might further suggest that they were the spoils of war taken 
during military campaigns or raids in which most of the local male population went 
down fighting. We know, however, of no large-scale Egyptian military operations in 
Western Asia at any time during the Middle Kingdom ** and certainly of none dur- 
ing the Thirteenth Dynasty. Prisoners taken in such raids would, in any case, become 
automatically the property of the crown, with only a few individuals being parceled 
out to private owners. We must, it would seem, postulate the existence at this time — 
as later, in the New Kingdom — of a brisk trade in Asiatic slaves carried on by the 
Asiatics themselves, with Egypt, still one of the richest nations in the Near East, 
providing the principal market for this class of merchandise. Genesis 37: 28 and 36, 
provides us with a somewhat unusual example of the type of transaction I had in 
mind: “Then there passed by Midianites merchantmen; and they drew and lifted up 
Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmeelites for twenty pieces of silver: 
and they brought Joseph into Egypt. ..... And the Midianites sold him into Egypt 
unto Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, and captain of the guard.” 


2. THE “b” ENTRIES 


To make it easier for their masters to identify and address them the Asiatic men 
and women of our list who had retained the Semitic names bestowed upon them at 
birth were provided, in addition, with good Egyptian names; and it was chiefly to 


363. See Bakir, Slavery, 113. Senwosret III’s raid on Sekmem in Palestine netted Sobkkhu, the 
commander of his rearguard, one Asiatic prisoner (Sebekkhu). 
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record these given names that the “b” columns of the list were drawn up. The com- 
mon formula ddw nf, or (fem.) ddt n+s, with which the additional names are intro- 
duced is normally translated simply “..., called ..." (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 877, 1 [p. 
295, top]); but to retain the indication of the gender of the person referred to, which, 
owing to the damage suffered by the list, is in some cases not otherwise apparent, it 
has seemed best to employ the somewhat over-elaborate form ‘He is called ...,” 
or “She is called ...’’ Concentrating for the moment on the “b”-column names 
bestowed on persons who in the ‘‘a” columns have or may have had Asiatic names 
we start with entry 7 b (Plate VIII) and, in our first run-through of the “b” columns, 
omit all entries which do not conform to this definition. 


(Plate VIII) 7. She is called Ka(i)punebi (K;(-?)-pw-nb-i) 
9. [He is called] ..... 
10. She is called ...-en-(-n)... 
1]. She is called S...tenef (S...t-n«f) 
12. He is called (Ankhus[on]be (*nhw-s[n]b) 
13. She is called Werditninib (Wr-dit-n-i-Nbw) 
14. She is called Seneb[sen?]wosret (Snb-[S-n?]-Wsrt) 
15. She is called Nib-..... (Nbu-..... ) 
16. She is called Sene[b]-..... (Sn[b]-..... ) 
(Plate IX) 17. She is called Henwetipuwadjet (Hnwt-i-pw-W:dt) 
18. He is called ‘(Ankhuemhes(w)et ((nhw-m-hs(w)t) 
19. He is called Ressonbe (Rs-snb) 
21. She is called Senebhenwetes (Snb-hnwt+s) 
22. She is called Mer(y)etnitb (Mr(y)t-Nbw) 
23. [She is] called Werintef... (Wr-int-f...) 
25. She [is called] Nabemmerkés (Nbw-m-mr-Kis) 
26. She is called Senebhenwet[es?] (Snb-hnwit[+s?]) 
27. He iscalled Amenem... (‘Imn-m-...) 
29. She is called Menheswet (Mn-hswt) 
82. wages 
(Plate X) 33. She is called Senebhe[nwetes] (Snb-h[nwt:s]) 
35. She is called Wahressonbe (W2h-Rs-snb) 
37. She is called Ressonbewahe (Rs-snb-w3h) 
47. She is [called] Nefret (Nfrt) 
(Plate XI) 52. She is called Yanesi... (‘Jw-n+s-i...) 
55. She is called ...-nefreten-... (...-nfrt-n-...) 
56. [She is] call[ed] tAhay.?. (fhsy.?.) 
59. [She is called] Yunert6n (‘Iw+n-r-t2+n) 
61. She is called Senebhe[nwet]es (Snb-h[nwt]+s) 
62. She is called Nehniemkhaset (Nh-n+i-m-bist) 
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63. He is called Senebnebef (Snb-nb-+f) 

(Plate XII) 64. She is called Netjeriemsa[i] (Nér+i-m-sa[+i]) 
67. She is called Niiberdies (Nbw-rdi-s) 
69. She is called Petimenti (Pt+i-mn: ti) 


In contrast to the Egyptian names of the “a” columns many of these given names 
are unusual and interesting. All are eminently suitable appellations for servants and 
a number were clearly created with this in mind. Snb-hnwt+s, ‘“Her-Mistress-is- 
Well,” occurs apparently four times (Lines 21, 26, 33, 61); and we find also Hnwt+I- 
pw-Wsdt, “(The-Goddess-) Wadjet-is-my-Mistress” (17), Pt-i-mn-ti, ““My-Heaven 

== My-Mistress)-Endures” (69),°** Snb-nb-f, ““His-Master-is-Well” (63), and K3(+i)- 
pw-nb-i, “My-Master-is(-my)-Ka” (7). Some names are especially appropriate to 
persons of foreign origin separated from their homes, as, for example, Nh-n-i-m-hist, 
“T-am-Prayed-for-in-a-Foreign-Land” (62), ‘Iw+n-r-tz+n, ‘‘We(-shall?)-Come-to-our- 
Land” (59), and Nér-i-m-si[+i], “My-God-is[-my]-Protection” (64). Unlike the “a” 
entries the names of the “‘b” columns include a number compounded with the names 
or epithets of Egyptian divinities. Most common are the feminine names in which 
the goddess Hathor is referred to, as frequently elsewhere, as Nbw, “The Gold” 
(Wb. ii, 239). I have found no parallel for Wr-dit-n-i-Nbw, ‘“Great-is-what-‘The- 
Gold’-has-Given-to-me”(?) (13); but Nbw-rdi-s (67) is listed in PN. i, 191 (16); the 
interesting name Nbw-m-mr-Kis (25), “ “The-Gold’-is-in-the-Canal-of-K usae”’(?), may 
be compared with PN. i, 214 (14), Nér-m-mr, ‘The-God-is-in-the-Canal”; and 
Mr(y)t-Nbw, “She-who-is-Beloved-of-‘The-Gold’” of Line 22, with PN. i, 159 (2). 
The Asiatic of Line 27 was renamed in honor of the god Amin in a name which is 
probably to be restored as ‘Imn-m-[h3t]. In Snb-[S-n]-Wsrt of Line 14 we may have 
reference to one of the great kings of the Twelfth Dynasty; and the popularity of the 
name ‘nhw, both alone and in such combinations as ‘nhw-s[n]b, “¢Ankhu-is-Well” 
(12), and ¢nhw-m-hsut, “tAnkhu-is-Praised (lit. in-Praises)” (18), is perhaps traceable 
to the contemporary vizier of that name (see above, Chap. II, 2). The equally popu- 
lar Rs-snb is found by itself (19) and in two variations of a name meaning ‘‘Ressonbe- 
Endures,” W2h-Rs-snb of Line 35 and Rs-snb-wih(w?) of Line 37. Names indicative 
simply of their bearers’ virtues are Mn-hswt(+i?), “(My?-)Praises-Endure” (29) and 
Nfrt, “The Good (Woman)” (47). Of the incomplete names No. 23 is perhaps to be 
restored as Wr-int+f-[n-i], “Great-is-What-he-Brings-[to-me]”; and No. 52, as ’Iw- 
n+s-i[t-s], “[Her]-fat(her]-Belongs-to-Her” (?) (PN. i, 13 [24]). Most names which, 
like No. 56, begin with the element th3, “The-Fighter-...,” are masculine, but 
PN. i lists one doubtfully read feminine example (44 [16]). 

There seems to have been no general effort to reproduce in the names assigned 
to these people either the meaning or the sound of their original names. A possible 


364. On this name, misunderstood by Ranke (PN. i, 187 (18); ii, 66. 358), see Clére, Revue 
@’Egyptologie, 3, 105. 
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exception is found in Line 59 where the unusual, though translatable, Egyptian 
name of Column “b,” ’Jw-+n-r-tz-n, has a sound not unlike the Semitic name 
tAnat-... of the “a” column. 

Unlike those which we have been discussing the remaining names preserved in 
the “‘b” columns of our list were not replacements for ‘‘unpronounceable” foreign 
names, but were appellations applied to persons, both Asiatics and Egyptians, already 
possessed of good Egyptian names. They may therefore be properly classed as nick- 
names. The “b” entries in which these eight names occur are as follows: 


(Plate VIII) 1. He is called Hedjeri (Hdri) 
8. He is called Renefres (Rn-f-rs) 

(PlateX) 34. He iscalled Hedjeru (Hdrw) 
(Plate XI) 48. She is called Nefrettjent[et] (Nfrt-tnt[é]) 

51. He is called Werni (Wr-n-i) 

58. [He is called] Pataam (P3-¢3m) 

60. She is called the daughter of Bebisheryet (Bbi-sryt), Lyt (Ii+t) 
(Plate XII) 72. [He] is [called] Burekh[ef] (Bw-hh[-f]) 


Since they are for the most part no shorter than the names to which they are 
appended it is clear that the majority of these nicknames were employed, not for the 
sake of brevity, but, rather, to assist in identifying the persons to whom they were 
applied. For example, three of the individuals involved—two Egyptians and one 
Asiatic — bore the exceedingly common name ¢‘nhkw; but, thanks to the “b” entries, 
we can differentiate (1) *nhw called Hdri (“The Hyena’’?),5* (34) ¢nhw called Hdrw, 
and (58) ‘nhw called P3-t3m (‘The Asiatic’). In Lines 8 and 72 two of the many 
Rs-snb’s are distinguished by their respective nicknames, Rn-f-rs and Bw-rh[-f]; 
and in Line 48 a maidservant whose “real’’ name was the common [’Jw:]s-n-i (see 
Line 4 a), or something of the sort, is identified by the interesting nickname Njrt- 
tnt{t] (cf. PN. i, 204 [4] and 202 [15]). An exception to what has been said above is 
Wr-ni of Line 51 b, itself a shortened form of a longer name,*** which does provide 
a welcome brief appellation for the Egyptianized Asiatic whose formal name, 
¢;mw-..., was evidently long and elaborate. The identity of the maidservant "J i-t(?) 
of Line 60 is established by the “‘b’-column reference (under the guise of a nick- 
name?) to her real or foster mother, Bbi-5ryt (cf. recto, Lines 5, 6, and 10 b [Plate I}). 

These with the isolated signs preserved in Lines 73 (...r+#) and 74 (...)..-) 
and the destroyed entries of Lines 31, 45, 46, 50, 57, and 75-95 complete the personal 
names preserved in the list of servants, and, with the exception of Snb-tisy and 
T:-hnwt of Text B (below), are the last of the many personal names preserved in the 


365. On this name and Hdrw sce PN. i, 261 (20 and 22); and on the Adr-animal, /bid. (18), and 
Wb. iii, 214 (11). See also PN. ii, 182, 184. 
366. See PN. ii, 95 ff. (especially 98). 
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whole of our papyrus. As already noted, an index of all such names, with references 
to Ranke's Personennamen (and occasionally other references), will be found below, 
at the end of this monograph. 

The remainder of the “b’’-column entries consist entirely of the notations rn-f 
pw," rn+s pw literally “it is his name,” “it is her name.” With the obvious mean- 
ing of “same name” and the implication that the person’s own name (Col. “‘a’’) is 
all that exists or is required by way of appellation, these entries are found also in 


similar lists of names in the Lahiin Papyri *° and elsewhere.*” 


8, THE “c” ENTRIES 


These are for the most part abbreviated writings of titles indicating the occupa- 
tions or trades for which the adult servants of our list had shown special capabilities 
and to which they had presumably been assigned by their previous masters. In other 
lists of working people which have come down to us from the Middle Kingdom titles 
of this sort normally precede the names of the persons involved (e.g., P. Kah. 14-26 
passim); and our closest parallels to the present arrangement are the red “‘c” entries 
of Lines 1-24 of the recto of this papyrus (Plate I. Chap. II, 8). Among the thirty-eight 
entries which have survived in the much damaged “c” columns of the list we can 
recognize fifteen different titles, six of which are borne exclusively by men and nine 
exclusively by women. 

Hry-pr, one of the two most common of the men’s titles, is found after the names 
of three Egyptians (Lines 1, 20, 68) and two Asiatics (18, 19). Here, as elsewhere, it 
quite evidently means simply “house-man,” “domestic servant,” that is, one who is 
employed in or about the house;* and not “chief of a house,” “house-master,” 
“house-steward,” or “house-official,” as has on occasion been supposed.*? Among the 
references cited by Wb. (i, 515, 1-2) and the many other occurrences of hry-pr, alone 
or in composite titles,*"* there is none in which it cannot reasonably be translated 
“servant”; and in most instances, as in our present context, there seems to be not 
the slightest doubt that this is its meaning. A House-servant of the Palace (hry-prn 
pr ¢3) or of the Vizier (hry-pr n tzty) may well have been a person of some standing in 


367. Lines 4-6, 20, 41-44, 49, 53, 66, 68, 71. 

368. Lines 2, 3, 24, 28, [30], 36, 38-40, 54, 65, 70. 

369. P. Kah. 10, 11-17; 11, 5.7; 14, 26. 32. 38; 15, 26; see p. 26, 

370. Wb. ii, 426 (19). 

371. Gard. Egn. Gr. pp. 183, 582. 

372. Wb. i, 515 (1-2); Budge, Dictionary, p. 495 A; Westc. pp. 7, 24; P. Kah. p. 28. 

373. E.g., shd imy-ht hry-pr (Cairo 1448 d); hry-pr n 3ht (Cairo 20149 f); hry-pr whmw, hry-pr 
hsw, and hry-pr wdpw (Cairo 20018); Ary-pr n ct hnkt (Berl. AI. No. 7309); etc.; see Lange- 
Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine, iii, p. 64. See also Sinai, Nos. 85, 112, etc. 
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his community,*" and some of the other hry(w)-pr were evidently sufficiently affluent 
to set up stelae of their own at Abydos. One of the more interesting of such monu- 
ments is a crudely carved limestone slab of late Middle Kingdom date (Cairo 20018) 
dedicated in behalf of twenty persons of modest means and low social status, includ- 
ing nine house-men (hry-pr), two nurses (mnct), a baker (rthty), and a brewer (¢fty). 
Among the co-owners of this stela are two hry(w)-pr whose names, (nh-m-hswt and 
Nfw-m- ntyw, are so uncommon that it is quite possible that they are the same serv- 
ants named in Lines 18 and 86 of our present list. An Asiatic hry-pr is recorded by 
Petrie in Ancient Egypt, 1927, p. 115, No. 1600; and two female house-servants, 
hryt-pr, appear in Cairo 20561. When represented on Egyptian monuments the 
hry(w)-pr and their female counterparts are usually found in the lower registers of 
stelae or tomb walls and are sometimes shown bearing items of food and drink or 
performing other functions appropriate to domestic servants.* Probably the hry-pr 
best remembered from Egyptian literature is Webaoner’s servant, of Westc. 2, 7 and 
3, 6, who prepared the pleasure-house for his master’s erring wife and ‘‘the towns- 
man” and subsequently helped to encompass the latter’s downfall. 

Of equal frequency, though confined, as remarked above, to native Egyptians 
(4, 5, 41, 42, 72) is the title ihwty (or thwty), “fieldhand,” which has already been 
discussed in connection with the red ‘‘c” entries of the recto (Lines 1 ff. See Chap. 
II, 3, and footnote 109). 

The name of the Asiatic of Line 9 is followed by the common title ‘fty, 
“brewer” °° and those of the two Asiatics of Lines 6 and 12 by a title which I have 
transcribed and read with some hesitation as psy, “cook.” The hieratic form of the 
initial sign, with the down-curving lateral stroke, suits the “brazier” (Q 7: Moll. 
Pal. i, No. 594) better than any of the other possible signs,*” and Posener has found a 
number of examples of the title psy, “cook,” written as here, in the smaller manu- 


script of Papyrus Bulak 18.°% The fragmentary “c” entry of Line 27, with a (perhaps 


374. See Cairo 20521, 20104 (Lieblein, Dictionnaire, No. 1883); Leyd. V 21 (Denkm. ii, No. 42, 
pl. 32); Hermitage 1075 (Lourié, Mel. Masp. i, 907-8, plate). 

375. See Metropolitan Museum, acc. no. 22.3.308 (Dyn. XIL-XVII stela: Hayes, Scepter of Egypt, 
i, fig. 227, lower left); Cairo 20056 (t), 20160 (i), 20231 (i), 20520 (e, £), 20561 (d, e), 20578 (c); 
Brit. Mus. 162.504.1573. 

376. Wb. i, 183 (9); Gard. Egn. Gr. § 89 and Sign-list, A 86; Lange-Schiifer, Grab- und Denksteine, 
iii, p. 53 (14 examples); Leyd. V 3 and V 51 (Denkm. ii, pls. 2 and 39), An Asiatic brewer 
is listed by Lieblein, Dictionnaire, No. 1778, and a woman brewer, ¢ftyt (Wb. i, 183 [10]), 
by the same compiler, No. 225 (“Louvre Stela No. 23” = Louvre C. 18: Bull. 30, 45-8, pl. 3). 

377. E.g., Mall. Pal. i, Nos. 181, 425, 462, 503, 508, 590. I was once inclined to read the title as 
tpry, “vintager” (cf. cprw: Wb. i, 181 [11]); but Posener pointed out that the form of the 
initial hieratic sign is different from that of the cpr-sign in Line 9 a (Plate VIII). 

378, P. Boul. xviii, facsimile, pl. 51, Col. II, 4, and Col. III, 4, It occurs also in two unpublished 
sections of the papyrus (Photographs H and M). It is borne throughout by a man named 
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inadvertent) vertical stroke running through the middle of it, is probably to be read 
$d and the male Asiatic whose name it follows to be identified as a “tutor,” or 
“guardian,” of children (Wb. iv, 565, 18). 

Beside the Egyptian fieldhands (ihwty) and the domestic servants (hry-pr, ¢fty, 
psy, and $d), most of whom were Asiatics, we find among the men of our list one 
craftsman, the Egyptian “sandalmaker,” or “cobbler,” ({bw) * of Line 46. Like his 
fellows, male and female, this man, however, was first and foremost a servant ~ in 
this case a hm-nsw—and only secondarily a specialist in his designated trade or 
occupation. 

Since we know that one of the principal occupations of female servants, especially 
those imported from Asia, was the production of linen cloth,**® we are not surprised 
to find twenty of the twenty-nine women whose ‘‘c’’-column titles are preserved desig- 
nated as clothmakers. To judge from their titles they appear to have specialized in 
the manufacture of two kinds of fabrics, Ssr and h3tyw, both well known from the 
Old Kingdom onward. Ssr (see Lines 7, 16, 22, etc.; Wh. iv, 547, 11) is one of the 
three principal types or qualities of cloth named in the linen lists of the IInd to 
VIth Dynasties. It is mentioned also in the Pyramid Texts (Pyr. 1393 b) and is 
listed on the interiors of Middle Kingdom coffins.** H3tyw (see Lines 10, 11, 13, etc.; 
Wb. iii, 35, 6-7 [cf. 5]) appears to have been a fine, soft cloth used for the more 
luxurious types of garments,*** for surgical dressings,*** and for magical and funerary 
purposes.** The titles sht-hityw, “weaver of h3tyw-cloth” (Lines 10, 11, 18, etc.) 
and sht-5sr, “weaver of §sr-cloth” (Line 16) present no particular difficulties in read- 
ing and interpretation, the “bird-trap” sign (T 26) being clearly an abbreviated 
writing of an active participial form of the common verb sht, “weave” (Wb. iv, 263, 
6 ff.).*°° What operation in the manufacture of cloth was performed by the d3(?)-5sr 
of Lines 7, 22, etc., and the d:(?)-h3tyw of Lines 17, 26, etc., is, on the other hand, 


Snb-nb- f (cf. our Line 63 b). See also Mariette, Cat. Abydos, p. 272, No. 825, bottom register; 
Budge, Dictionary, 247 B; Sinai, Nos. 85 (E. Face), 112 (S. Edge). 

379. Wb. v, 363 (11-15); Berlin P. 10014, 1-5 (Borchardt, AZ. 37, 91; Scharff, AZ. 59, 23); Berlin 
P. 10050, 1-5 (MGll. HL. i, p. 18, 8 B; Borchardt, AZ. 37, 98; Gard. Egn. Gr. § 440, 5); Gard. 
Egn. Gr., Sign-list, S 33; AEO. i, p. 68* (A 163); Cairo 20220 b, 20322 a, b; Hamm. 123 b, 
5; 127. 

380. See P. Kah. 32, 5 (pp. 75-6); Urk. iv, 742, 15; 1148, 2; Bakir, Slavery, 28 and 114; Posener, 
Syria, 18, 184. 

381. Jéquier, Frises d’objets, 35 n. 1; Smith, AZ. 71, 134-49 (especially 136-8); Cairo 1330. 1385. 
1391; Junker, Giza i, 31. 177. 185-7. 229-31. 246; iv, 69; etc. 

382. Jéquier, Op. cit., 31. 33. 35. 

383. Adm. 14, 1 and 14, 4 (pp. 89, 90). 

384. P. Kah. 5, 37 (p. 8); P. med. Lond. 18,9 (p. 155); Hearst 1, 16. 

385. M.u.K. 8, 3 (pp. 30, 31); Gebr. ii, 13; Jéquier, Op. cit., 32-3. 

386. The title shty, “weaver” (Wb. iv, 264, 2) appears to be confined to Late Egyptian texts. See 
AEO. i, p. 214* (A 305); Pap. Wilbour A 46, 27(h.); Pap. Mayer A (Peet), 5, 6. 
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very far from clear. Indeed, it is not even certain that the initial element in the two 
titles is correctly transcribed, though palaeographically the “fire-drill” (U 28; Mall. 
Pal. i, No. 391) does seem preferable to any of the other possibilities.**7 We think of 
the successive operations involved in the production of cloth — preparing the rove, 
spinning the thread, stretching the warp, dyeing the fabric, and so on; but find, upon 
investigation, that each of these operations is described by a more or less common 
verb which in no case includes a sign such as the one which we have here.28 My 
colleague, Dr. Bull, has made the interesting suggestion that our vertical sign is 
possibly to be read as the rare Old Kingdom title meaning “painter,” “colorer” 
(Wb. v, 639, 12-13). It would seem, however, that the holder of this title was pri- 
marily a cosmetician, concerned with the application of face and eye paint; and that 
a colorer or dyer of cloth was in actuality called a ps, literally “‘boiler” (AEO. i, pp. 
65-66). Dr. Hans Goedicke’s suggestion that the vertical sign may represent the 
implement held by the seated female figure in the Old Kingdom title irywt, 
“Weavers’’(?), (Junker, Giza v, 55-8) certainly merits consideration, though it does 
not immediately solve the problem of the reading and translation of our title. A 
similarly shaped sign appears in the title of the overseers of cloth production at the 
extreme left of the Beni Hasan weaving scenes (BH. ii, pls. 4. 13), and Sinai No. 404 
(N. Edge and E. Face; cf. No. 103 W. Face) indicates that this title is to be read 
imy-r d3tt. Our title too is probably to be read d3-... and is perhaps to be associated 
with the verb d3, “stretch forth (the arm),” “‘stretch out,” “extend” (Wb. v, 514, 4 f.), 
and/or with the nouns d3, d3t, d3w, and dyt designating a kind, or kinds, of cloth 
(Wb. v, 515 and 519). Even though we already have an expression, sts-tt, for 
“stretching the warp,” *° it is difficult to get away from the idea that the action 
referred to in our title had something to do with the setting-up and spacing of the 
warp threads of the two fabrics involved. This operation would have been almost 
as important a factor in determining the nature and quality of the fabrics produced 
(sr or h3tyw) as would the insertion of the weft threads, performed by the other 
female cloth-makers of our group, the sht, or “weavers.” 

The twenty cloth-makers of our list were almost entirely Asiatic women, the only 
exceptions being the “maidservant Htpt of Line 70 and probably the woman 
[W:dt(?)-]hsw of Line 65, both of whom were warpers (?) of Ssr-cloth. Another title 
borne chiefly — perhaps exclusively **— by female Asiatics was that of Lines 45, 56, 


387. E.g., Moll. Pal. i, Nos. 63, 124, 181, 271, 289, 341 (single), 456, 467, 553, 567, 589. 

388. BH. i, pl. 29; ii, pls. 4. 13; iv, pl. 15; Five Th. T., pp. 33-5, pls. 35, 37; Johl, Unt. 8, 19. 23; 
Klebs, Die Reliefs und Malereien des m. R., pp. 125-32, figs. 91, 92, 94. 

389. We might also consider connecting our title with the Late Egyptian d3ty (AEO. i, p. 215* 
[A 307]), the name of an as yet unidentified craft. In the onomasticon of Amenope this craft 
is listed only two places after that of the “weaver” (sity: A 305). 

390. Five Th. T., p. 35 n. 2. 

391. The nationality of the woman of Line 45 is uncertain. 
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62, and 69. Consisting solely of what appears to be the plough-sign (U 13: MOll. 
Pal. i, No. 468), this title is perhaps to be read Sn¢ and taken to mean a person 
attached to a magazine or ergastulum. For the title itself (normally a plural) see 
Cairo 20473 (= Wb. v, 509, 1) and Hamm. 87, 16, and compare Urk. i, 281 (1); and 
for the employment of servants, slaves, and especially foreign captives in temple and 
government “ergastula” (pr-Sn¢ or Int) ** see Bakir, Slavery, pp. 39-47 passim, and 
Urk. iv, 781 (1-2), 795 (11-12), 796 (3, 7), 1102 (15). Hamm. 87, 16, seems to indicate 
that “people of a Sn¢’”’ could be owned, or at least controlled, by private individuals 
as well as by public foundations. So also does BH. i, pl. 29, where two overseers 
(imy-r) of the Sn¢ are supervising the brewing of beer and the spinning and weaving 
of cloth by Khnumhotpe’s male and female servants, respectively. Since the “plough” 
(U 13) is not used as an ideogram for hb, sk3, and other words meaning to “plough” 
or “cultivate” and since Asiatic women would probably not be used for this purpose 
in any case, it is highly unlikely that we have here a term meaning “plougher,” 
“ploughwoman.” 

In Line 2 we are on firmer ground with the interesting and not very common 
female title nSt, “hairdresser” (Wb. ii, 337, 6) discussed by Mme. Gauthier-Laurent 
in Mélanges Maspero I, pp. 685 and 687, and more recently by Mrs. Riefstahl in the 
Brooklyn Museum Bulletin, Volume XIII, No. 4. K:r(y)t, (female) gardener,” of 
Lines 38 and 43, though not yet known from the Middle Kingdom,*” appears to 
have been sufficiently common later to be used as a personal name, T3-k3ry(t) 
(PN. ii, 191 and 327, 28). 

The reading of the title (or epithet?), prt nt r+s, appended to the name of the 
Egyptian woman of Line 40 seems clear enough (Plate X), but its meaning is far 
from clear. By analogy with pry, “champion,” “stander-forth” (Gard. Sin. 44), and 
such expressions as pr-t, “energetic” (Wb. i, 527), we might suppose prt nt rs, 
literally ““Goer-forth-of-her-mouth,” to mean “eloquent one,” “‘reciter,” “diseuse.” 
In tt(?)-kst(?)... of Line 35 we may have a title compounded with the word ft, 
“staff(member),” found on the Natrmer palette and discussed at some length by 
Gardiner, in JEA. 24, 170-1 —a title meaning perhaps “‘member of the work-staff,” 
“(female) laborer,” or the like. 

After the name of the Asiatic boy of Line 58 we seem to have his occupation 
listed as “child” (ms), an entry which may have been intended as humorous or may 
simply have slipped into the wrong column. Otherwise the ‘‘c” columns show con- 
spicuous blanks after the names of all the children, suggesting, as we have already 
remarked, that they were too young to work. They were obviously also too young 
to be separated from their mothers, and it is not unlikely that many of them were 
infants in arms. 


392. Perhaps better translated “depot” or something of the sort (see JEA. 82, 9). 
393. C£., however, the masculine title kiry, “gardener,” Wo. y, 108, 13. 
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For i i i 
; clarity and ease of reference we may summarize our findings on the “c” 
entries in a simple table: 


Occupations of the Male Servants 


Title Lines Holders 
“House man” (hry-pr) 1, 18, 19, 20, 68 3 Egyptians; 
“Fieldhand” (?hwty) 4,5, 41, 42, 72 ; oe 
“Brewer” (¢fty) 9 1 Asiatic 
“Cook’’(?) (psy ?) 6, 12 2 Asiatics 
“Tutor” (5d) 27 1 Asiatic 
“Sandalmaker” (tbw) 46 1 Egyptian 
Occupations of the Female Servants 
Title Lines Holders 
“Weaver of h3tyw-cloth” 10, 11, 13, [14, 15,] 9 Asiatics 
(sht h3tyw) 21, [23,] 25, 61 
“‘Warper(?) of h3tyw-cloth” 17, 26, 37, 59, 64 5 Asiatics 
(ds) hatyw) 
“Weaver of Ssr-cloth” 16 1 Asiatic 
(sht Ssr) 
“‘Warper(?) of Ssr-cloth” 7, 22, 47, 65, 70 3 Asiatics; 
(d3(?) Ssr) 2(?) Egyptians 
“Magazine-employee” (5n¢) 45, 56, 62, 69 4(?) Asiatics 
“Hairdresser” (n5t) 2 ; 1 Egyptian 
“Gardener” (k3r(y)t) 38, 43 2 Egyptians 
“Reciter’’(?) (prt nt r+s) 40 1 Egyptian 
“Laborer’’(?) (tt(?)-3t(?).. .) 35 1 Asiatic 


4. THE “d” ENTRIES 


The last, or lefthand, column of each section of our list consists entirely of abbre- 
viated writings of the words for “‘man’(s), “woman’(st), and “child” (ms). 

“Man” (Lines 1, 4, 5, etc.) is written with a diagonal, comma-like sign standing 
for the seated-man ideogram (A 1: Moll. Pal. i, No. 83 B), the tail of this sign often 
running into the overly large vertical stroke immediately to the left (Z 1: Moll. 
Pal. i, No. 558). The same curious writing is found in P. Kah. 9,9 and 24. As already 
remarked in connection with the similar entries on the recto of our papyrus (Chap. 
II, 3), the vertical stroke is almost certainly not to be taken as the numeral “1,” but 
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simply as an indication that the ideogram stands here for the object which it depicts 
(Gard. Egn. Gr. § 25). In entries of this type in other Middle Kingdom lists of persons 
the stroke is frequently omitted (see recto, Lines | c ff.; P. Kah. 13, 2-4. 30-32; 14, 
15-24; etc.). 

No stroke accompanies the designation “woman” (Lines 2, 7, 10, etc.). This is 
written throughout with a single sign (B 1), the hieratic form of which resembles 
more closely the large, detailed version of M@ll. Pal. i, No. 61, than it does the small, 
cursive form found in P. Kah., plates 10, 18, etc. In the transcriptions I have at- 
tempted to indicate this fact by making the “woman’’-sign (B 1) the full height of 
the line, while keeping the “man’-sign (A 1) of the adjoining entries appreciably 
smaller. 

Most interesting of the ‘“d” entries are those consisting of the designation “child.” 
The diagonal stroke (Z 5: Méll. No. 559) with which these entries are written prob- 
ably stands for the “woman-giving-birth” (B 3 = ms, “child’”) rather than for the 
“sitting-child” (A 17 = hrd, ‘“‘child”) as assumed by Griffith in his rather free tran- 
scriptions of exactly similar entries in P. Kah., plates 9, 10, and 13. Below the stroke, 
which is often given a long, down-sweeping tail, we find in the case of a boy-child 
only the diagonal blob of Méll. No. 33 B, but in the case of a girl-child the quite 
different and more elaborate sign standing for the seated-woman (Ibid. No. 61 B). 
Although the photograph is not very clear, the same differentiation seems to be made 
in P. Kah. 9 (compare the “child’”-entry of Line 18 with those of Lines 20 and 21). 

Actually, the ‘“‘d” entries tell the user of the list nothing that he could not already 
have learned or surmised from the titles and names of the preceding columns. They 
serve, however, (or did serve when they were complete) as a convenient means of 
checking rapidly the sex and adulthood of the persons listed and of determining at 
a glance the number of men, of women, and of children (of each sex) involved. It is 
conceivable that in a list of servants of this sort, where the numbers and sexes of: 
the persons listed were likely to be of more immediate importance than their names 
ae nationalities, the ‘“d” entries were consulted more frequently than any of the 
others. 
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For i i i 
; clarity and ease of reference we may summarize our findings on the “c” 
entries in a simple table: 


Occupations of the Male Servants 


Title Lines Holders 
“House man” (hry-pr) 1, 18, 19, 20, 68 3 Egyptians; 
“Fieldhand” (?hwty) 4,5, 41, 42, 72 ; oe 
“Brewer” (¢fty) 9 1 Asiatic 
“Cook’’(?) (psy ?) 6, 12 2 Asiatics 
“Tutor” (5d) 27 1 Asiatic 
“Sandalmaker” (tbw) 46 1 Egyptian 
Occupations of the Female Servants 
Title Lines Holders 
“Weaver of h3tyw-cloth” 10, 11, 13, [14, 15,] 9 Asiatics 
(sht h3tyw) 21, [23,] 25, 61 
“‘Warper(?) of h3tyw-cloth” 17, 26, 37, 59, 64 5 Asiatics 
(ds) hatyw) 
“Weaver of Ssr-cloth” 16 1 Asiatic 
(sht Ssr) 
“‘Warper(?) of Ssr-cloth” 7, 22, 47, 65, 70 3 Asiatics; 
(d3(?) Ssr) 2(?) Egyptians 
“Magazine-employee” (5n¢) 45, 56, 62, 69 4(?) Asiatics 
“Hairdresser” (n5t) 2 ; 1 Egyptian 
“Gardener” (k3r(y)t) 38, 43 2 Egyptians 
“Reciter’’(?) (prt nt r+s) 40 1 Egyptian 
“Laborer’’(?) (tt(?)-3t(?).. .) 35 1 Asiatic 


4. THE “d” ENTRIES 


The last, or lefthand, column of each section of our list consists entirely of abbre- 
viated writings of the words for “‘man’(s), “woman’(st), and “child” (ms). 

“Man” (Lines 1, 4, 5, etc.) is written with a diagonal, comma-like sign standing 
for the seated-man ideogram (A 1: Moll. Pal. i, No. 83 B), the tail of this sign often 
running into the overly large vertical stroke immediately to the left (Z 1: Moll. 
Pal. i, No. 558). The same curious writing is found in P. Kah. 9,9 and 24. As already 
remarked in connection with the similar entries on the recto of our papyrus (Chap. 
II, 3), the vertical stroke is almost certainly not to be taken as the numeral “1,” but 


Vv. THE OTHER TEXTS ON THE VERSO 


The three remaining texts on the verso of the Brooklyn papyrus are in two cases 
(“A” and “C’’) captions, or dockets, belonging to the list of servants, and in the third 
instance (“B"’) a copy of a legal document appended to the end of the list and more 
or less intimately associated with it. The order in which these texts are lettered and 
treated in the present chapter reflects the chronological order in which they were 
apparently written. 


1, TEXT “A” (PLATE XIII) 


The earlier of the two captions, A, was written before the list proper was com- 
pleted, its setting-down having followed hard upon that of entries 64-79 (Plate XII) 
and having preceded that of entries 80-95 (Plate XIII). The curious way in which 
the caption itself is composed — in a sort of openwork pattern of, for the most part, 
short horizontal lines and vertical columns — was probably prompted by the desire 
on the part of the scribe to make this relatively short text fill the same vertical and 
much the same horizontal space as the sections of the list on either side of it. Parallels 
are difficult to cite since other considerations beside the exigencies of space are 
usually present, but the ingenuity of the ancient scribe in fitting a text to the space 
available for it is familiar to all students of Egyptian writing.** In the present instance 
prolonged speculation, in any event, has failed to suggest any other significance for 
the arrangement, lengths, and spacing of the lines. 

Starting in Line A 1 with the isolated preposition m, which undoubtedly refers 
to the whole group of servants named in the surrounding list, we read: 

1. “Being 

2. a gift 

3. (of) Regnal Year 1, Month 2 of Préyet, Day 6, 

4. under the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sekhemrée 

Sewadjtowy, [the Son of Rér, Sobkhot]pe, may he live forever and ever! 


The guard 

5. says: “The people (for whom) he petitioned have been transport[ed] ..... : 
DF ssecegns 

6. [says]: ‘..... petitioned have been transpo[rted] ..... ae 


(The rest is missing) 


The introductory preposition I have taken to be the m of equivalence (Gard. 


394. See, for example, my Texts in the Mastabeh of Secn-Wosret-tankh, p. 7. 
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Egn. Gr. § 162, 6), the group of servants being, then, “as,” or “by way of,” a gift. 
It might perhaps be taken equally well as the m of instrument (Ibid. 7), in which 
case we should read “By gift (or deed of gift) (of) Regnal Year 1,” etc. —a rendering 
which would also be acceptable in Line 1 of Text C (see Plate VIII). 

The key expression here, in Text C, and perhaps also (in elliptical form) in 
Text B* is, of course, swt-drt, literally “(an) extension-of-the-hand.” Since in the 
present contexts there can be no question of “laying the hand upon” in a hostile or 
damaging sense (Wb. i, 5 [8, 9]) we must suppose the term either to mean a “handing- 
over,” a ‘‘delivery,” a “presentation,” or to be the equivalent of the common expres- 
sion sw-¢ and to mean therefore a “‘present,” or “gift.’’ 9° Every probability, it seems 
to me, favors the latter interpretation. Text A, to be sure, might be thought of as 
simply recording the physical handing-over of the servants to their new owner; but 
Texts B (29) and C (1) quite evidently describe something of a more fundamental 
and permanent nature than the mere “delivery” of these servants and other property 
to the man’s wife. Clearly in these two texts we have to do with a gift of property, 
and a formal gift, at that, made in accordance with the law and attested to by a duly 
drawn-up and registered legal document. Have we not, then, in :wt-drt the legal 
term for “gift,” ‘conveyance by gift,” or even “deed of gift,” as opposed to the less 
formal expression ;wt-t, with the more general meaning of “presents,” “bounty,” 
and the like? By analogy with :wt-¢, “‘presents,” and wt, “oblations,” “offerings,” * 
I see no difficulty in accepting swt of Text B (Line 29) either as a shortened version 
of ;wt-drt or as a variant expression with approximately the same meaning. In Text 
A the ;wt-drt appears to have been a grant made by, or by authority of, the pharaonic 
government to a private individual. In Texts B and C it seems to have been a legally 
recorded gift made by a private citizen to his wife. 

In spite of the gaping lacuna in Line 4 the identity of the king to whose reign 
Text A and the surrounding list are dated is established by his almost completely 
preserved praenomen, Shm-R¢ Sw;3d-t:swy. That the fourth sign in the cartouche is 
indeed the papyrus-stem, wid (M 13), appears certain (see MOll. Pal. i, No. 230 
“Illahun”), and this is important since other kings of the XIIIth Dynasty have very 
similar throne-names— notably, Shm-R¢ Stnh-tswy (Nfr-htp).*°° The present king, 
Sekhemré¢ Sewadjtowy [Sobkhot]pe, generally referred to by modern historians as 
Sobkhotpe III, is named in both the Karnak List (No. 35) and apparently in the 
Turin Canon of Kings (VI, 24) where he is assigned a reign of three years and some- 


395. swt: Lines [1 ?] and 29. See below, Section 2. 

396. Wb. i, 5 (7); Sin. B 175. 187. 211. 245; Gard. Sin. pp. 63, 67-8, 81; Urk. iv, 115. 147. 520. 

397. Wb. i, 5 (2; cf. 10); Gard. Egn. Gr. p. 70, Sign-list F 40; Urk. iv, 108. Cf. 3w of P. Kah. 10, 
5 a. 24 a; 11, 2-3; Urk. iv, 967 (10); Gardiner, JEA. 8, 192, pl. 18. 

$98. Weill, Rev. d’Eg. 4, 218-20; Cairo J.59635 (a limestone stela from Karnak copied by J. J: 
Clere for the Catalogue général and assigned the number 20799, but not yet published). 
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thing over two months. Succeeded on the throne by Khat-sekhemré¢ Neferhotep I, 
he was one of the well-documented rulers of the mid-XI1Ith Dynasty and is known 
from many monuments found in both Upper and Lower Egypt *°— including, prob- 
ably, Papyrus Bulak 18.*° His immediate predecessor appears to have been Sek- 
hemré¢ Wadjkhatu Sobkemsaf I,“ known from an inscription in the quarries at 
Hammamat to have ruled for at least seven years (JEA. 10, 268 n. 3). 

The words which follow, ssw dd rmt spren+f ..., could be taken to mean 
“Beware lest the people say: ‘He has made petition ...'” or ‘Beware of saying: 
“The people (for whom) he has made petition ...’"’;*°? but in the present context 
either is extremely unlikely. Rather, we seem to have here the formal statement of 
the guard (s3w) ** charged with the delivery of the servants to their new master to 
the effect that their transportation (hn...), perhaps by water, has been completed. 
Ddand hn. .. would then be old perfectives in pseudo-verbal constructions, though 
the latter might also be a narrative form with its object placed first for emphasis 
(“The people (for whom) he has petitioned, [I] have transported [them] . . .""— Gard. 
Egn. Gr. § 148, 2). Spr(w?)+n+f is presumed to be the perfective relative form with 
resumptive pronoun (preposition and suffix) ** omitted or with spr used as a transi- 
tive verb meaning to “make petition for,” “‘ask for,” “request.” °° In a text as brief 
and fragmentary as the one before us several translations are of course possible; but 
the one given seems far and away the most plausible. 

In the short vertical descending from Line 5 and in Line 6 the gist of the guard’s 
statement seems to be repeated, perhaps by way of confirmation, by another speaker 
whose title or name begins with J ..... Since there is neither trace of nor room for 
*n-f or any other group after sp[r] of Line 6 the form here is perhaps a passive 
participle, the confirmatory statement then reading “... [the people] who were 
asked (for) have been transpo[rted] .. .” 

Aside from its date the major interest of Text A lies in the fact that it appears 


399. Gauthier, Livre des rois, ii, 19 ff.; Drioton-Vandier, L’Egypte, 286. 315 (No. 16); Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, I 2, § 300 A (p. 304), No. 9; Petrie, History, i, 218-20; Weill, 
Fin du Moyen Empire, 411-20, 778-80, 839; Bull. 5, 51-6; 32, 22-4; Stock Agyptologische 
Forschungen, 12, 59. See also JEA. 37, 12-28. 

400. JNES. 12, 38-9. 

401. See Weill, Révue de VEgypte ancienne, 2, 170 and nn. 1, 2, and the references cited there. 

402. See Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 338, 3, and 303. 

403. Wb. iii, 418 (1 f£.). A ssw ¢3mw 120, “Guard of 120 Asiatics,” is referred to by Stock, Op. cit., 
65; and Spiegelberg (Studien, 83) cites a XXth Dynasty text recording the delivery of a 
group of people by a keeper (sjw). The guard referred to in our text was perhaps attached 
to the Office of the Provider-of-People (see recto, Insertion C, Line 6) or to the Great Prison 
(Chap. II, 4). 

404. Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 384, 385. 

405. Cf. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 84 A (p. 423). 
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to establish a definite connection between the list of servants on the verso of our 
papyrus and the two mid-XIIIth Dynasty royal decrees (Insertions B and C) on the 
recto. In the second of these decrees, as we have seen (Chap. III, 2), an Overseer of 
Fields petitions the king to give him the household servants (hnmw) * confiscated 
from a fellow official. Our present text describes the ninety-five household servants 
listed on the verso first as a “gift” (swt-drt) and then as “the people (for whom) he 
made petition.” Presuming our readings throughout to be even generally correct 
few, I think, will quarrel with the suggestion that the servants mentioned were this 
same in both cases and that the petitioner of Text A of the verso and the petitioner 
of Insertion C of the recto were one and the same man—a man whom we have 
tentatively identified as the Overseer of Fields Hatankhef of Papyrus Bulak 18. 

The docket recording the delivery of the king’s gift of servants to [Harankhef(?)] 
(Text A) would appear, then, to have been written shortly after and as a result of 
the decree approving [Hatankhef(?)]’s request that such a gift be made (Insertion C). 
Since it is dated to Sobkhotpe III's first year on the throne, Insertions B and C, which 
are dated to Regnal Years [5 ?] and 6, must obviously have been drawn up during 
the last years of Sobkhotpe III’s immediate predecessor. The latter, aside from hav- 
ing been a close predecessor of Sobkhotpe III, must also have occupied the throne 
for at least six years, a distinction to which few of the pharaohs of the XIIIth Dynasty 
can lay claim. Indeed, the only ruler who seems to fulfill both of these requirements 
is, as we have already noted, Sobkemsaf I; and, though his identity with “the king” 
of Insertions B and C is of course not certain, it is at least highly probable. 


2. TEXT “B” (PLATE XIV) 


Having followed the steps whereby our ninety-five Egyptian and Asiatic servants 
came into the possession of the beneficiary of Insertion C of the recto and Text A 
of the verso we come now to the copy of a document providing apparently for their 
further transfer, along with their new owner’s other property, to his wife. Our copy 
of this document was appended immediately to the end of the list of servants almost 
certainly by the same scribe who drew up the list itself. Although it would seem to 
be a deed of gift (sw), a form of legal instrument for which no exact parallel exists 
elsewhere,” it is strikingly similar both in organization and content to the typical 
Middle Kingdom “title to property” (imyt-pr) discussed in some detail by Griffith, 
Seidl, Harari, and others;*® and should be studied in close conjunction with the 


406. It is worth noting that the same word is used on the verso, in Text B (Line 27), to describe 
perhaps some of the servants named in the preceding list. 


407. See Seidl, Einfiihrung, 47, 53 n. 257, 58. 
408. Griffith, P. Kah., pp. 29-30; Seidl, Einfithrung, 22-5, 47, 58-9; Harari, Ann. 51, 273-96; 
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classic examples of this type of document preserved in P. Kah. 11-13, in Cairo J.42453 
(Lacau, Stéle juridique, 7 ff), and in Cairo 34016 (Urk. iv, 1065-70). 

Assuming, as seems probable, that the first half of Line 1 contained the date “* 
and perhaps the word swt, “(deed of) gift,” “° we read in what remains of this badly 
damaged text: 


1. 


2. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


“[Regnal Year .?., Month .?. of .?., Day .?. (Deed of) Gift (?)] which I 
have made for my wife, Senebtisy 

[here, an]d the children thereof. (Now) my daughter, this Tehenwet, is 
bringing suit 

[a]nd saying: ‘My father has committed a wrong (?). Belongings of mine are 
in his possession 

[which were given to me by] (my) husband; but he (my father) has given the 
the said property to his wife, Senebtisy. Let (it) be restored to me.’ So she says. 
[Let no] one [he]ed her, forasmuch as the belongings which her husband 
gave her are 

claustaps d3-tw 

techie which the son of the vizier ... for him 

suow ts Senebtisy 

aisha officials 

oe wee [Se]ne[bti]sy 

serie [childrjen of 

Bitar my [wif]e, Senebtisy 

ates Ks [a]nd the children 

[thereof] ..... Regnal Year 2(?), Month 2(?) of Proyet(?), Day 1. 

consisting of my property which is in my possession; [my] catt[le](?) ..... : 
my fields, being what were given me by [my] moth{fer](?) ..... 

(and) being my share in the fields ..... ; 

the house of the children of my father which was given ..... 

(After) they have frequented(?) it [let it be given to] the children 

(of) my wife, Senebtisy, likewise, and (to) their [childrjen likewise. 

Let them make petition [to] my [wife], the sa[id] Senebtis[y], 

saying, “The silver and gold ..... ; and the balance to our father 

and our mother in [their] old [age] ..... 


Lacau, Stéle juridique, 7, 9, 28, etc.; Bakir, Slavery, 11, 18, 22; Revillout, Précis du droit 
égyptien, i, 12 ff.; Varille, Mélanges Maspero, i, 563. 

409. Presumably in Regnal Year | or 2 (of Sobkhotpe III). 

410. Cf. P. Kah. 11, 15-16; 12, 2-8. Possibly [imyt-pr] is to be restored here after all. Line 29 
below and Text C 1, however, suggest the restoration given. 
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26. our father therewith.’ There are given my 15 persons, 

27. (and) my prisoners, who are members of my household, to my wife, Senebtisy, 

28. in addition to my 60 whom I gave to her (on) the fir[st] occasion. 

29. Lo, I have given to [this, my wife] a deed of gift made as that which is 

30. deposited in the Office of the Reporter of [the Southern City, being] a con- 
trac[t] having upon it my seal 

31. and the seal of my wife, Senebti[sy], ..... my [wifle, Senebtisy.” 


In the document as preserved to us we search in vain for the name and/or title 
of its originator which may have been written in a vertical heading to the right of 
Lines 1-16. From the text proper we learn that the man in question was the husband 
of a woman named Snb-tisy (probably his second wife) and the father of a woman 
named T3-hnwt (almost certainly the child of a former marriage). From Lines 20 ff. 
we also gather that he himself was a member of a large family — one of a number of 
brothers and sisters; and, from Lines 17-28, that he was well provided with worldly 
belongings, especially servants. His affluence in turn suggests that he was an official 
of the pharaoh’s provincial government and probably a fairly important one. As 
the owner of the servants named in the immediately preceding list the originator 
of Text B would also have been the beneficiary of Text A and of Insertion C of the 
recto and, hence, our old friend, the Overseer of Fields of the Southern City, 
[Hacankhef(?)], the son of Yebiyatu. 

In Line 1 the trace low down under the “eye’’-sign at the edge of the lacuna is 
apparently the tail of a hieratic t, giving us the feminine of the relative form, irt-n-i 
(after [:wt] or [imyt-pr]). In Line 29, however, swt seems to be treated as a masculine 
noun and the participle, ir, shows no t-ending (cf. Urk. iv, 1070, 3). As in the legal 
texts of the late XIIth Dynasty from el Lahiin (P. Kah. 11-13) we find possession 
expressed by the heretofore little used possessive adjectives (tzy+i hmt, “my wife” 
[Line 1], psy: it, ‘my father” [Line 3]), as well as by the suffix pronouns (s3t-i, “my 
daughter” [Line 2], hi+s, “her husband” [Line 5]). The rather awkward ligature, 
-nb-t-, appearing in the name Snb- tisy at the end of Line 1 and elsewhere through- 
out the text seems to have been fashionable in the hieratic writing of this name and its 
masculine counterpart, Snb- tify (see P. Kah. 26a, 11; JEA. 27, pl. 9, 2). If the Scribe 
’Ib-i-i(w) of Cairo 20677 d was named after his paternal grandfather, then it is 
possible that his mother, Snb- tisy, was identical with the beneficiary of our Text B. 
Both names, Snb:tisy and ’Ib+i-itw, however, were so exceedingly common at this 
period that there is little hope of a positive identification. 

The restoration of the first half of Line 2 has been made with some assurance, ~ 
for, although at the beginning the remaining traces are not extensive they are highly 
distinctive — as, for example, the feet and pendent arm of the “child”-sign (Moll. 
Pal. i, No. 30). 

As in the present instance, it was not unusual for transfers of property or of title 
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to property to be opposed, or challenged, by an interested third person, often a 
member of the donor's family. Indeed, from the wording of Cairo J.52453 (Lacau, 
Stéle juridique, 15. 31) and Cairo 34016 (Urk. iv, 1070, 1-5) such opposition, framed 
in the form of a written petition, or complaint, (spr) would appear to have come 
to be more or less expected.*"? Anxious to deal with his daughter’s objection as early 
as possible the originator of Text B cites it immediately after the title of his deed 
and disposes of it in Line 5 with a formula which we find used elsewhere in similar 
circumstances: “[Let no] one [hear]ken to her, forasmuch as ..... "42 Tehenwet's 
petition was primarily a suit to recover property and to block the legalization and 
registration of her father’s gift to his wife until this had been accomplished. It was 
not intended to prevent the making of the gift. From the wording of Line 4 (rdi-n-f, 
“he has given’) it is, in fact, clear that part of the gift, including the transfer of the 
disputed property, had already been made. 

The remaining traces of the first word in Line 3 suggest restoring this word as 
[h]n¢, “together with,” “and” (compare the writing of hnt in Line 31 and probably 
also in Lines 14 and 26). If this is correct then dd+s is probably to be taken as an 
infinitive with genitival suffix subject, “together with her saying” (Gard. Egn. Gr. 
§ 301), rather than as a sdm-f which, as Gardiner has pointed out (Egn. Gr. § 171, 4), 
is rarely preceded by hn¢. Actually what we should have expected to find here is r dd, 
“in order to say,” “saying” (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 224), or perhaps m dd, as in Cairo 
J-52453 (Lacau, Stéle juridique, p. $1). See, however, hn¢ dd+f in Berlin P.10021, 
3a (AZ. 59, 45 f£., Sheet 9). It is doubtful if there is any direct association between 
our present construction and the well known formula hn¢ dd, “and saying,” “fur- 
ther,” prevalent in Late Egyptian letters (Wb. iii, 111, 15; v, 624, 7-8). 

The opening sentence of the petition proper appears to read d3-n p3y-i it. I take 
psy-i it “my father,” to be its subject and d3+n to be the sdm+n+f form of a verb d3 
which, to judge from what follows, must embrace in its meaning some notion of 
wrongdoing, injustice, or the like. The determinative of this verb, here ligatured 
with n, would appear to be the “bad-bird” (Mall. Pal. i, No. 197) and the verb itself 
to be derived from the same stem as the common noun d;t (or d3yt), “transgression,” 
“wrong” (Wb. v. 518; Gard. Egn. Gr. p. 603). Posener’s suggestion that we attach 
the s following dd to d and read sd3+n psy-iit, “(When) my father passed away ...” 
(taking the determinative of sd; to be the ‘“death”-abbreviation [Z 6]), though pos- 
sible, does not agree with the facts, Tehenwet’s father being obviously very far from 
dead at the time her complaint was made (see, for example, Line 5). 

The rest of the petition (Lines 3-4) and the opening phrases of the “rebuttal” 
(Line 5) are fairly clear sailing. 


411. Harari, Ann. 51, 280-2; Seidl, Einfiihrung, 23, 25, 84, 48. 
412. Cairo J.52453, Lines 7 and 8 (Lacau, Op. cit. 15 ff); Urk. iv, 1070, 4 (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 340, 
3, last example [p. 260, bottom)). 
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In Lines 8-5 the same items of property are variously described as hnw, “chattels,” 
“belongings” (lit. “vessels’’),““* and as ht, “things.” The same more or less inter- 
changeable use of these two expressions is found also in P. Kah. 12, 8-9, in P. Berlin 
10008 A ii, 2-3,“** and in Peas. R. 78-9. Hnw crops up elsewhere in some well known 
passages from Egyptian literature. It is the word used in Westc. 6, 7, by the strong- 
minded owner of the hair-ornament who insisted on having “my (own) possession 
(hnw-i),” not its equivalent; and what the Eloquent Peasant had taken from him by 
the unscrupulous Thutnakhte were his “‘belongings” (hnw) (Peas. R. 43. 78. 121) — 
though what he wanted returned to him was his “‘property” (ht: R. 79). We find hnw 
also in the Lahiin Papyri, where it is used of belongings deeded by a man to his wife 
which she may hand on to her children (P. Kah. 12, 9-10) and of goods taken by 
seizure (hnw ity m tswt: P. Kah. 18, 1, and 20, 1).** Ht is the word used for “prop- 
erty,” “possessions,” and “wealth” by the sages Ptahhotpe (Pt. 98. 167. 239) and 
Ipuwér (Adm. 5, 5; 7, 7. 10; 8, 1. 2. 4. 6; 9, 13); and it occurs with the general mean- 
ing of “property,” “material property,” in the decrees of Haremhab (Haremhab. 
9. 10. 15; JNES. 5, 266) and Sethy I (Nauri. 31-2; JEA. 38, 26).*® In Kopt. 8 (9-10), 
however, a man’s possessions are described as “‘his people, his property (ht-f), and 
his fields”; and in Urk. i, 172(8), as his “house, fields, people, and all things (ht nb) 
which belong to him.” *"” In the second column of our present text a similar dis- 
tinction seems to be made between “(moveable?) property” (ht: Line 17) and “fields” 
(hwt: Lines 18, 19), “house” (pr: Line 20), and servants (Lines 26-28).** 

At the end of Line 3 we find two expressions denoting possession, which are, 
however, fundamentally and significantly different in meaning one from the other. 
N-i-imy, “of mine,” “my own,” embodies an emphatic affirmation of rightful and 
permanent ownership;“” m-¢-f, “in his hand,” “in his charge,” merely the idea of 
physical possession, often of a temporary, and sometimes of an illicit, nature. 
Much the same contrast, as Glanville pointed out years ago (JEA. 14, 306), exists 
between the adjective ny(t), “belonging to,” and m-, “in the possession of.” 

The restoration at the beginning of Line 4 of the perfective relative form of rdi, 
“give,” followed by the dative n and the first-person suffix (a trace of which still 
exists) is plausible, though of course not certain. After hi, “husband,” the seated-man 


413. Wb. iii, 107 (11); Gard. Egn. Gr. p. 168, Vocabulary; § 422 (Urk. iv, 733); Sign-list, W 23. 

414. Moll. HL. i, p. 18, No. 7; Borchardt, AZ. 37, 97; Gard. Egn. Gr. Exercise XXIII (pp. 255-6). 

415. See also Ostrakon Gardiner No. 55, Line 1 (Gerny-Peet, JEA. 13, 38-9). 

416. See also Brunner, Mitt. Kairo. 8, 161, pl. 23, Line 1; Petrie, Tarkhan I, pl. 80, Line 22. 

417. See Seidl, Einfithrung, 42. 

418. It is possible, on the other hand, that m ht of Line 17 was intended as a comprehensive 
heading embracing all of what follows. Compare the use of &t in Urk. iv, 1068, 5 and 7. 

419. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 113, 3. See de Linage, Bull. 38, 224 and n. 2; Gardiner, AZ. 43, 38-40. 

420. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 178 (p. 132). See Peas. B 1.127 (Vog. Bauer, p. 118); Adm. 7, 12; Haremhab 
27 (JNES. 5, 266); Dav. Rekh. 91-2, pl. 27 (19). 
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(A 1) apparently does double duty as determinative and genitival sufhx pronoun 
(+i, “my”). Further along in the line ht im, literally “the property there,” quite evi- 
dently refers to the “‘belongings’’ mentioned in the preceding line — ‘the (afore)said 
property” (“this property” would presumably be ht tn or nn n ht). On the formula 
Sd-tw nei, “let (it) be restored to me,” “let restitution be made to me,” see especially 
Lacau, Siéle juridique, pp. 31 and 32-3; and on S$di with the meaning “restore,” 
“recover” (stolen property), and the like: Peet, JEA. 11, 48 n, 2; Blackman, JEA. 
11, 253; Cerny, JEA. 23, 187-8; and Brunner, Mitt. Kairo. 8, 161, pl. 23 (6). As in 
Cairo J.52453, 18 (Lacau, Loc. cit.), these words conclude the quoted petition, as 
indicated by the immediately following expression, hrw:fy sy, “so she says.” 

Two parallels — Cairo J.52453 (8) and 34016 (17) *— have provided the restora- 
tion of the beginning of Line 5 wherein the originator of the deed resumes the 
discourse with a rebuttal of his daughter's claim. The rest of the line following hr ntt, 
“forasmuch as,” “‘because,” is taken up by the opening words of a statement em- 
ploying the verb-form iw and probably, therefore, in the form of a sentence with 
adverbial predicate (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 117, 1). The balance of this statement, lost 
with Lines 6 ff., presumably explained that the belongings which Tehenwet’s hus- 
band had given her either were in some way the rightful property of her father or 
were not actually included in the property which he was giving his new wife. 

Most of the rest of the first column of Text B was probably devoted to detailed 
instructions regarding the transfer of property to Senebtisy and her children, present 
or future (cf. P. Kah. 11-12; Urk. iv, 1067 ff.). The children, who, as just implied, 
were perhaps yet to be born, are referred to at the end of Line 15 ([h]nc hrdw) and 
possibly earlier, at the end of Line 12. Senebtisy herself is mentioned by name over 
and over again with the careful repetitiousness characteristic of legal documents 
(Lines 8, 10, 14, [15], etc.), her name always preceded by the identifying phrase 
“my wife” (tsy-i hmt in Line 1, hmt-i thereafter). I can make nothing reasonable 
out of the four faded signs at the end of Line 6. In Line 7, however, there seems to 
be a reference to some (official?) action performed by “the son of the vizier” —a 
teference which acquires potential significance when it is recalled that a son of the 
Vizier ‘Ankhu served as his father’s scribe and functioned on at least one occasion 
as his official representative in Upper Egypt. Special significance might also be 
attached to the word srw, at the end of Line 9, for this was the title frequently used 
to designate the members of Egypt's judiciary bodies (d3d3t, knbt), before whom 
civil disputes, such as the one between Tehenwet and her father, were tried.*™ Like 


421. On this see above, Chapter III, 2, and footnote 309, 

422. Lacau, Op. cit., 15, and Urk. iv, 1070, 4. 

423. See above, Chapter II, 6, and footnote 251. 

424. See especially Cairo J.52453, Lines 7-8 (Lacau, Op. cit. 15). See also Wb. iv, 188 (18-14); 
Gabra, Conseils de fonctionnaires, passim; Seidl, Einfiihrung, 23; Harari, Contribution, 
19. 23. 64-5; P. Kah. 13, 23. 36; Kees, Agypten, 219. 
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P. Kah. 12, 1-5, the first part of Text B may end with a date (Line 16). If what we 
have here is, in fact, a date and if it is correctly read as “Regnal Year 2, Month 2 
of Proyet, Day 1,” then the drawing-up (or registration) of Text B would appear to 
have preceded the writing of Text C (Plate VIII) by only seven days. The reading 
of what is left of Line 16, however, is so entirely uncertain that in the final analysis 
of the text and the papyrus it will probably be wiser to leave this possible date out 
of consideration. 

With Line 17 begins a brief, general description of the property involved in the 
transfer. This is seen to consist both of property owned outright by the originator 
of the deed and property, the ownership of which he shares with his brothers and 
sisters. The “‘catalogue”’ is accompanied here and there by indications of the sources 
of the various items and by instructions regarding their future disposal. 

Mentioned first, in Line 17, is the (moveable ?) property belonging outright to 
the donor and at the moment in his possession (ht+i ntt m-C-i); then perhaps his 
cattle;** and then, in Lines 18 and 19, his lands. The last include both fields given 
to him personally by his mother(?) (s:hwt m rdit n+i mwt(?)[-i]. Cf. Urk. i, 2 [9]) and 
a share (hrt) in (the produce of ?) fields owned jointly by himself and a number of 
other persons, probably members of his family. As was the usual practice in dynastic 
Egypt the house of our man’s father (Line 20) had been bequeathed, not to one, but 
to all of the latter’s surviving children (pr hrdw n it-i);#° and the ownership of it 
was, or had been, shared by Senebtisy’s husband with his brothers and sisters. Lines 
21-22 evidently provided that, after all the brothers and sisters had “circulated 
i{n it],” or “frequented [it]” (phr-n-sn i[m-f]*"—that is, enjoyed the use of it 
during their lifetimes, it should pass to Senebtisy’s children (msw), in the same 
manner ([m] mitt) as it had to the preceding generation of children, and to their 
children after them ([msw]+sn m mitt). The use throughout this text of two words 
for “children” (hrdw and msw) is interesting; and from the present context it would 
seem that, in legal writings, hrdw was used of actual, living children, while msw 
might designate children yet to be born. Elsewhere in Middle Egyptian texts there 


425. The traces to the left of m-c+i suggest the ox-sign, MGll. Pal. i, No. 142 (Bulaq 18). 

426. See P. Kah. 11, 21-2; Pap. Bulak 10 verso, 1-2 (Spiegelberg, Studien, 18); P. Turin 2021, 
3, 2-3 (Gerny-Peet, JEA. 13, 32, pl. 14). See also Brit. Mus. Demotic Papyrus 10026 (Matthe, 
Ann. 21, 265 f£.). 

427. We find phrw with the apparent meaning “frequenter of,” “denizen of,” in the name of a 
steer of King Khufu on a block of relief from Lisht (Hayes, Scepter of Egypt, i, fig. 39). 
There are also several instances when pir means, not to “go round,” but to “be” around, 
behind, etc. (Vog. Bauer, p. 161; Leb. 51; Urk. iv, 971; Haremhab 8; JNES. 5, 266 n. 117). 
Some notion of “residence,” “occupation,” and the like would appear to be embodied in 
such words as phr, “rural domain,” “country house” (W8. i, 548, 4; Vand. Mo., p. 29), and 
phrw, “garrison” (T. Carn. 16). 
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is a noticeable (though by no means consistent) tendency to use hrd to mean a young 
human being ™ and ms to mean an offspring.” 

Lines 23 to 25 and the first half of Line 26 appear to deal with property (in the 
form of gold and silver ?) which, though designated for Senebtisy's children, was to 
remain in trust for them under her jurisdiction, making it necessary for them to 
appeal to her concerning it. It seems also to have been understood that a portion of 
this property would be set aside for Senebtisy herself and “° her husband in their 
declining years (d3t nit-n mwt+n m i3[w ...]). The words following r dd in Line 24, 
down to and including the adverb Ant, “therewith,” “" in Line 26, evidently com- 
prise the petition to be made by Senebtisy’s children, quoted verbatim, as indicated 
by the suffix «nm in Lines 24 and 25 and the possessive adjective psy-n in Line 26. 

Toward the end, as in other deeds of this type (e.g., P. Kah. 12, 10-11), we come 
to the transfer (rdit pw) ** of the originator’s human property — the servants whose 
destinies he controlled or the slaves whom he owned outright. Here, “in addition 
to * my sixty *** whom I gave her previously,” “® mention is made of what appear 
to be two groups of people: (1) “my fifteen persons” (tp+i 15) otherwise unspecified, 
perhaps dependent relatives or old retainers; and (2) “‘my (ex-)prisoners’’ (hntw-i) ** 
who are now functioning “‘as my household-servants” (m hnmw-+i).*** The latter, the 
number of whom is not given, we may suppose to have included some at least — and 
probably all — of the servants named in the list which precedes Text B. The words 
which catch the eye are, of course, hntw, “prisoners,” and hnmw, “Household (-serv- 
ants).” Are these not probably some of the hntw over whom the accountant(?) Psy 
of recto, Insertion B, Line 9, once had jurisdiction, and also the hnmw whom the 
petitioner of Insertion C (Line 6) requested be transferred from P3y's possession 
to his own? 


428. Adm. 4, 2; Eb. 49, 22; Peas. B 2. 120; Gard. Egn. Gr., Exerc. IV, 1 (p. 48); Exerc. XVII 
(a) (p. 169, 3rd line). 

429. Adm. 4, 3; Pt. 39. In the “d” columns of our list of servants, however, ms is certainly 
intended to denote a young and small person, in contrast to an adult man or woman. 

430. Though there is no word for “and,” the co-ordination between it-n and mwt+n is made 
evident by the repetition of the suffix (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 91, 1). 

431. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 205, 1 (p. 156, nn. 6 and 7). As an adverb hne is consistently used at the 
ends of clauses. Here it is difficult to associate it either as an adverb or as a conjunction with 
the words which follow it (rdit pw ...). 

432. Literally “It is a giving ...” The construction is presumably the infinitive used “as predi- 
cate in the sentence with pw” (Gard. Egn. Gr., § 298, p. 223, n. 4). 

433. M wth hr ... (Wb. i, 254, 12). 

434. P[3]y+i 60. See Gard. Egn. Gr. § 261, p. 193 and n. 6. 

435. Sp tp[y], “the first time,” “(on) the first occasion” (Wb. iii, 487, 15). 

436. On hntw (<hnrw) see above, Chap. III, 2, and footnote 299. 

437. On hnmw see above, Chap. III, 2, and footnote 328, 
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Our text, like others of its class,“** ends with a statement (Lines 29-31) concern- 
ing the drawing-up, registration, and sealing of the document itself —a statement 
evidently designed to emphasize the authenticity and legality of the whole trans- 
action. The usually non-enclitic particle ist (Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 231, 248) adds em- 
phasis to the sentence “Now, I have given to [this, my wife,] a (deed of) gift ...” 
(iw ist rdi-n+i n [hmt-i tn] swt). The here apparently masculine noun swt, “gift,” 
“deed of gift,” has been discussed above in association with the fuller writing(?), 
swt-drt (Chap. V, 1, footnotes 396 and 397). ’Ir seems to be a perfective passive par- 
ticiple without the customary y-ending. Though the common phrase m nty, m ntt, 
“like him who ...,” “according to what ...,” “such as ...,”“ is not out of place 
here, the whole construction ir m ntt hr dit (Lines 29-30) is peculiar. Dit is pre- 
sumably an infinitive in a pseudo-verbal construction after the preposition hr and 
the relative adjective ntt (Gard. Egn. Gr. § 328), the difficulty being that hr-plus- 
infinitive rarely, if ever, is used with the passive meaning which we obviously have - 
here. The sense, however, is relatively clear, and appears to be that the deed has 
been drawn up in the prescribed legal form suitable for filing in or registering with 
the office of the town-clerk (h3 n whmw) *° of [Thebes (niwt rs(y)t)], and that in the 
case of the original document this, in fact, has been done. Final legal validity was 
given the original by sealing it**\— presumably in the presence of the whmw of 
Thebes or other appropriate official—and it became a “sealed document,” or 
“(formal) contract,” (ktm[t]), “having upon it the seal” (hr him),‘*? not only of its 
originator, but also of its consignee. This probably meant that the sheet of papyrus 
on which the original of our deed was written was rolled or folded up, tied around 
the middle with cord, and sealed over the knot of the cord with a lump of mud 
which both husband and wife stamped — perhaps in several places — with their per- 
sonal scarabs or other seals.*#* As beneficiary of the deed, the wife, Senebtisy, was 
certainly provided with a copy of it, probably accompanying a list of the most im- 
portant property assigned; and it is this copy, or its remains, that I am inclined to 
believe we now have before us. 

Except for the rather surprising absence of a list of witnesses ** our deed shows 
many points in common not only with the imyt-pr of the Middle and early New 
Kingdoms,“** but also with the marriage settlements and related documents of later 


438. Cairo 34016, 19-20 (Urk. iv, 1070, 9 f£.); P. Turin 2021, 4, 1-3 (Cerny-Peet, JEA. 13, 38. 37). 
See Seidl, Einfiihrung, 23 ff. 

439. P. Kah. 22, 5; Cairo 20003; Urk. iv, 352. 1109; Adm. 2, 2 (see Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 199, last ex.; 
333; 334, 3rd ex.; 351; 400; and Exerc. XXX, iii [pp. 362-3]). 

440. On this office see above, Chap. III, 2, and footnotes 301-305. 

441. See Seidl, Einfiihrung, 22-24. 

442. Gard. Egn. Gr. § 169, 9 (Cairo 20056; Westc. 11, 24); see also § 165. 

443. See JNES. 10, 165-6. 

444. See Seidl, Einfiihrung, 22 ff. 
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times.“ It appears, however, not to have been a marriage settlement; for, though 
it provides for the transfer of all or a large part of a man’s property to a woman who 
seems to have been his second wife, it is clear from Line 28 that an important gift 
had already been made by the same man to the same wife on a previous occasion. 
Nor does it seem to have been a will, or testament, in the strict sense of the term; 
for, though its aim was certainly to provide for the future of Senebtisy, her children, 
and even her grandchildren (see Line 22), the transfer of property is nowhere stated 
—or in any way implied —to be conditional upon the donor’s death, senility,“" or 
other striking change in his status quo. From its precise nature and the use in it 
(Line 29) and in connection with it (Text C 1) of the expressions swt and swt-drt 
it appears, as already inferred, to be a document formally recording and legalizing a 
gift of property made by a man during his own lifetime to his wife and to their 
children, actual or prospective —in other words, a deed of gift. Though the gift 
seems to have included all or most of the donor’s property, he might, as Senebtisy’s 
husband, continue to administer and enjoy the use of this property during his life- 
time or for as long as his marriage to its new owner was not dissolved.**® From the 
amount of property which Senebtisy received and from the modesty of the daughter 
Tehenwet’s claim (Lines 3-4) it is clear that the later, New Kingdom law, which 
seems to have assigned two-thirds of a man’s possessions to the children of his first 
marriage, leaving only one-third for his second wife,“ was not yet in force. 

From the point of view of the general continuity of the papyrus, interest in this 
deed centers in Lines 26-27. These, as already noted, seem to contain the legal record 
of the donation to the woman Senebtisy of the servants named in the preceding list. 


3. TEXT “C” (PLATES VIII-X) 


Confirmation that the gift just referred to was actually made is found in Text 
“C,” a docket inserted in two and a third vertical columns in the narrow interstices 
between the first four sections of the list itself. The fact that Text C was an insertion, 
added after all the rest of the texts on the verso had been written, is further attested 


445. See above, the beginning of this section and footnote 408. 

446. Pap. Turin 2021 (Cerny-Peet, JEA. 13, 30-39, pls. 13-15; Cerny, Bull. 37, 41-48; Seidl, 
Einfithrung, 28. 56. 59); Statue inscription, Louvre E.11673 (de Linage, Bull. 38, 217-34, 
pls. 24-25); “The Will of Naunakhte and Related Documents” (Cerny, JEA. 31. 29-53, 
pls. 8-12); Pap. Rylands X, 3 (Bakir, Slavery, 64). 

447. If, in Line 25, there is mention of the old age (i3[w]?) of Senebtisy and her husband it is a 
Teference, not to a present or imminent condition, but to one well ahead in the future. 

448. Seidl, Einfithrung, 56. 


449, - oe 2021 (Cerny-Peet, JEA. 18, 32. 36. 39; Cerny, Bull. 87, 42; Seidl, Einfiihrung, 
. 56. 59). 
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by its date and, as we shall see, by its content. Using Text A to help interpret the 
traces remaining in its second column (Plates IX-X) we may read this final entry in 
the Brooklyn papyrus as follows: 


C1. “These are her people, being a gift (of) Regnal Year 2, Month 2 of .?., Day 8, 
in the time of 

C 2. [the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egyp]t, Sekhemrér Sewadj[t]- 
owy, the Son of [Ré¢, Sobkhotpe, may he live forever and ever!] 

C 8. the serv[ants] whom th[ey?] transported.” 


According to the rules of the predicate-pw-subject construction we should prob- 
ably read here, “Her people are these ...” (Gard. Egn. Gr. §§ 130; 474, 3; Exercise 
XIV [5]); but see Gard. Egn. Gr. § 190, 1 (p. 144, top) = Eb. 108, 9, cf. 103, 6. The 
pronoun n; clearly refers to the people named in the surrounding list and the suffix 
+s after rmt equally clearly to the woman Senebtisy, the “consignee” of Text B. This, 
in turn, tends to equate sw, “gift,” of Text B (Line 29) with swé-drt here. It is inter- 
esting to note that ;wt-drt is used both for the official grant made by order of the 
pharaonic government to Senebtisy’s husband (Text A) and for the formal, though 
private, gift subsequently made by this man to his wife. It is tempting, in view of 
the questionable remains in Line 16 of Text B, to restore the ‘“‘season” in the date of 
C 1 as [prt], though [zh] or [Smw] is, of course, equally possible. May we attribute 
the unorthodox, horizontal writing of the day-numeral “8” to the fact that the date 
as a whole is written vertically? 

In place of the preposition hr, “under,” in the date of Text A (Lines 3-4) we find 
in C 1 the much longer expression m h3w n, “in the time of” (WD. ii, 478, 7 ff.). Like 
the exaggeratedly full writing of the praenomen of the king in C 2, this may have been 
used primarily as “padding” to fill out the column and extend the docket as a whole 
as far back into the list as possible. However that may be, it is worth noting that hw, 
“(of) the time (of),” appears to have been used in dates only during the Second 
Intermediate Period. Wb. gives no examples; and the three that I know of are con- 
fined to dates in the reigns of Merhotepré¢ Ini of the late XIIIth Dynasty, 
Sewadjenré¢ Nebirierau I of the XVIIth Dynasty,” and an unidentified king whose 
reign is to be placed about “midway between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynas- 
ties.” *°? For the exact phrase m hsw n employed, as here, in a date I can find no parallel. 

Nor can I for the writing of the throne-name of Sobkhotpe III as transcribed in 
Plate IX A, C 2. The presence of this king’s praenomen early in the column seems, 
however, a foregone conclusion; and the remaining traces suggest the transcription 
given. It should be noted that the w (G 48), d (I 10), and determinative (Y 1) of swid 


450. Cairo J.52453, Lines 20, 23, 25 (Lacau, Stele juridique, 35, 39, 40). 
451. Ibid., Lines 15 and 16 (Lacau, Op. cit., 27, 30). 
452. P. Berlin 10470, I, 9: Gardiner (apud Smither), JEA. 34, 38-4, pl. 7. 
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(in Sw3d-t:wy) do not appear in the photograph of Plate IX, but at the extreme right 
edge of Plate X. 

The transportation (by water?) mentioned at the end of C 3 (Plate X) is probably 
the same one referred to twice in Text A (Lines 5 and 6). At the beginning of the 
column we seem to have the remains of the word b3k[w], “servants” (Wb. i, 429-30). 
Used alike of the lowliest slaves and the king's greatest officials, this word elsewhere 
is clearly simply a general term for those who serve, or function as servants,“* and 
not the designation of a specific class of servant.‘** Here it evidently refers to the 
Asiatic and Egyptian serving people listed in the adjacent columns, whom we find 
described more specifically elsewhere in our texts as male and female “‘slaves(?)” 
(am-nsw and hmt), male and female “‘Asiatics” (¢7m and ¢mt), “prisoners” (kntw), 
and “household (servants)” (hnmw). 

So far as we are concerned the history of the servants referred to on the recto of 
our papyrus and listed on the verso ends with Texts B and C which together con- 
stitute a clear statement that in Regnal Year 2 of King Sobkhotpe III of the XIIIth 
Dynasty these people became the property of a woman named Senebtisy, perhaps the 
wife of the Theban Overseer of Fields Hatankhef mentioned in Papyrus Bulak 18. 
As the ultimate beneficiary of the papyrus it is exceedingly probable that Senebtisy 
was also its last ancient owner and that, as one of her most important personal papers, 
it was buried with her in her tomb in western Thebes.‘ 


453. “Comme nom d’hommes, il s'applique a tous travailleurs, libre ou non, qui font quelque 
chose pour autrui” (Baillet, Rec. 27, 207). 

454. In their otherwise valuable discussions of the term both Seidl (Einfiihrung, 42-3) and 
Bakir (Slavery, 15-22, 65, 104) tend to so classify it. 

455. See above, Chap. I, 4. 


VIL GENERAL COMMENTS 


Because of the wide range of subjects and activities touched upon by the Brooklyn 
papyrus and the many problems which it opens up and often leaves unsolved or but 
half solved the opportunities for general comment and discussion in connection with 
it are practically boundless. It is hoped that those who specialize in the social, eco- 
nomic, legal, and political aspects of ancient civilizations may find the document of 
sufficient interest to subject it to a searching re-study, and it is believed that any final 
commentary on it must necessarily be written by such specialists. Meanwhile, by way 
of a conclusion to this preliminary study, let us consider briefly the significance, if 
any, of the papyrus as a whole and attempt to co-ordinate in three general summaries 
some of the more important items of information which it has to offer us on the life 
and history of the Egyptians of the late Middle Kingdom. 


1. THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PAPYRUS 


The first and perhaps the soundest feeling that one has regarding Papyrus Brook- 
lyn 35.1446 is that it consists simply of some seven odd feet of ancient writing paper 
used from time to time between the late XIIth and mid-XIIIth Dynasties by various 
Theban scribes to draw up the originals or jot down copies of a number of different 
and possibly unrelated administrative and legal documents —a portion of a ‘‘criminal 
register,” an administrative letter, two royal decrees, a list of servants with captions 
recording changes in their owners, and a deed of gift drawn up by a private citizen 
in favor of his wife. 

As we study the document we find, however, that its texts fall into two main 
groups: (1) the criminal register of the late XIIth and early XIIIth Dynasties 
(recto, Lines 1-80), with which belongs the administrative letter of Amenemhét 
ITI(?)'s 36th Year (recto, Insertion A); and (2) the mid-XIIIth Dynasty entries, in- 
cluding all the texts on the verso and Insertions B and C of the recto. 

The purpose of the latter series of texts and hence the ultimate purpose of the 
greater part of the papyrus was apparently to establish the right of a woman named 
Senebtisy to the ownership of ninety-five household servants, the list of whom occu- 
pies most of the back of the manuscript (verso, Lines 1-95). 


456. Though Columns a-d of the register were written during the reign of Amenemhét IL1(?), 


it is probable that some at least of entries e-g run down into the XIIIth Dynasty (see above, 
Chap. I, 2 and 3). 
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This seems to have been done, in typical Egypto-legal fashion,* first@by a written 
statement (verso, Text C) asserting that the servants are the woman's property, hav- 
ing become so by deed of gift in the second year of the reign of King Sobkhotpe III; 
second, by citing the deed of gift referred to (verso, Text B), which legalizes the 
transfer of the servants (and other property) from her husband’s ownership to hers; 
third, by a statement testifying to the fact that her husband, in turn, acquired rightful 
ownership and possession of the servants in Year 1 of Sobkhotpe III after having 
made petition for them, presumably to the pharaonic government (verso, Text A); 
fourth, by citing a royal decree, dated to Year 6 of Sobkhotpe III’s predecessor, in 
which the king approves the petition of a Theban official (presumably Senebtisy’s 
husband) requesting that a group of household servants formerly owned or controlled 
by a malefactor named Pay be transferred to his ownership (recto, Insertion C); and 
fifth, by quoting a slightly earlier decree establishing the fact that the said Pay had 
by malfeasance in his office of Accountant in Charge of(?) Prisoners opened himself 
to investigation and punishment (recto, Insertion B). 

This would seem to be as far back in the papyrus as we can carry the already long 
and at times tenuous chain of interrelationships between the documents. Probably 
we should be well advised to assume that the scribes who drew up the mid-XIIIth 
Dynasty texts just discussed simply used as their writing paper the back and portions 
of the front of a discarded section of the Criminal Register of the Great Prison, an 
institution to which thg officials for whom they worked apparently had ready 
access.*** A cogent reason for such an assumption is the fact that more than sixty-five 
years seems to have intervened between the writing of the last of the “d’ entries in 
the Register and the drawing up of Insertion B, the first of the later series of texts 
(see above, Chapter I, 3). 

In addition, however, to the likelihood that Pay was attached to the Great Prison 
and that his accusers, Yebiyatu and [Hatankhef(?)], had official associations with it, 
there is just possibly another link between the XIIth Dynasty register of runaway 
statute-laborers and the XIIIth Dynasty list of servants, or, more specifically, the 
forty-odd Egyptian servants once named in this list. It has been assumed, I think 
correctly, that to have been reduced to a condition of permanent servitude these 
Egyptians, their parents, or their more remote forbears must have committed what 
in the late Middle K ingdom were regarded as serious, but not capital, offenses against 
the state.**? Now, precisely this kind of offense — the act of absconding to avoid ful- 


457. Commenting on a slightly later document, P. Berlin 10470, Gardiner (JEA, 34, 34) has 
remarked, ‘We should note the scrupulous care with which all relevant official records — 
all the piéces justificdtives — are reproduced in extenso.” See also P. Kah. 12 (p. 34); Lacau, 
Stéle juridique, pp. 39-44, 49-50; Seidl, Einfiihrung, 22. 26. 

458. See above, Chapter II], 2. ; 

459. The possibility that they could have sold themselves into “voluntary servitude” (Bakir, 
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filling government-imposed labor obligations — seems to have been committed by the 
persons listed in the Register; and the punishment meted out to them to have been 
consignment to the government farms (hbsw) and labor-camps (fnrt) as permanent, 
unpaid workers, or, virtually, slaves. We know that such a state of servitude was 
inheritable and that the descendants of these unfortunate people would have con- 
tinued in it for generation after generation.‘ Remote though it may be, there is, 
then, at least a possibility that the “criminals” of the Register included the grand- 
parents or great-grandparents of the Egyptian servants of the later list; and that 
reference to the record of their offenses and convictions was necessary to confirm the 
latter's status as slaves and, hence, as transferable property. This, in turn, suggests 
that our particular section of the Criminal Register may have been selected by 
Senebtisy's scribes, not haphazardly, but because it contained the “pedigrees,” so to 
speak, of the Egyptian servants who had, or were about to, become her property. 

Only if we accept this or some similarly tenuous association between its earlier 
and later texts can we attribute to the papyrus as a whole any unity of purpose. 
Otherwise, what we have before us is simply a length of late XIIth Dynasty papyrus 
used originally for drawing up part of ‘‘the Criminal Register which is in the Great 
Prison” at Thebes and re-used in the middle of the XIIIth Dynasty for assembling 
and setting down the copies of a series of interrelated administrative and legal docu- 
ments indicative of a woman's right to the ownership of her servants. 

Actually it makes very little difference which was the case, for the interest of the 
papyrus lies not in its unimportant main theme, but in the many items of incidental 
information which it contains on the life and history of its times. 


2. THE CLASSES OF LABOR MENTIONED 


In the course of our inspection of the recto and verso of P. Brooklyn 35.1446 we 
have encountered — beside some of the rulers and officials of Egypt’s late Middle 
Kingdom — groups of ordinary people at several different social and economic levels 
and in several different conditions of obligation and servitude. 

The “a” entries of the Criminal Register (recto, Lines 1-80) have introduced us 
to seventy-six residents of southern Upper Egypt who, though evidently members 
of a lower stratum of Egyptian society, appear to have started life neither as slaves 
nor as serfs, but as free-born and relatively independent citizens of the towns, estates, 
and rural districts in which they lived. Since as a class such people, being for the most 
part illiterate and of little historical or cultural importance, are not well documented 


Slavery, 9 and 119) seems remote at this period. We may note, too, that each of the men 
is referred to as a “king's servant,” “crown slave” (Am-nsw), a term which implies that their 


servitude was government- (not self-) imposed (see above, Chap. IV, 1, “The Egyptians”). 
460. Bakir, Slavery, pp. 117, 122. 
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from any period of ancient Egyptian history,‘ it is worth reviewing briefly what our 
present texts have to tell us of them. As already remarked, their relatively low posi- 
tion on the social scale is indicated by the facts that with one insignificant exception 
they bear no titles or designations of profession, seem often not to have known the 
names of their fathers, and appear to have remained, up until the times they ran 
away from their statute-labor assignments, in the immediate neighborhoods in which 
they were born. On the other hand, though not “free” in our sense of the word,” 
these people were clearly not permanently attached to any other individual as serv- 
ants nor to any landed property, government-owned or otherwise, as serfs. In the “‘b” 
entries of Lines 1-80 many of them are described simply as (residents) “of” or “men 
of” such-and-such towns, three appear to have been the adopted sons of prominent 
local officials, one was the doorkeeper of a granary, and one the tenant (dt) ** of an 
official of the national treasury. The entries in which others of these same people 
are associated with certain “ploughlands” (hbsw) or “orchards” (? wtb-ht) or with 
certain “Scribe(s) of the Fields” undoubtedly have to do, not with their normal occu- 
pations, but only with the recent assignments which they had illegally abandoned. 
The ways in which these assignments are referred to in the titles of the laws cited 
in the “d” entries of Lines 63 ff. suggest that they were of a special nature, govern- 
ment-imposed and of limited duration, and not regular, lifelong occupations of the 
persons involved. Normally, in the days before their fall from grace, it may be pre- 
sumed that our seventy-six Upper Egyptian citizens worked “by contract” for em- 
ployers of their own choosing and received for their labors recompenses which had 
been agreed upon in advance.** Though to that extent “free,” they were certainly, 
like the vast majority of the pharaoh’s subjects, obligated either at regular intervals 
or when called upon in an emergency to labor without recompense, other than their 
bare upkeep, in the. service of the state. Indeed, the very fact that, though of the 
laboring class, most of them do not seem to have been permanently attached to any 
sort of institution, such as the temple of a god or the estate of an influential official, 
would have made them particularly open to corvée. 
This venerable institution, by means of which the rulers of Egypt maintained 
the country’s irrigation system, harvested its crops, and erected its public buildings, 


461. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt, 73; Frankfort, The Birth of Civilisation in the Near East, 
90; Edgerton, JNES. 6, 158 ff.; Breasted, History, 168 ff. See also Dykmans, Histoire 
économique et sociale de l’'ancienne Egypte, ii, 117 ff, and Pirenne, Histotre des institu- 
tions, iii, 454 ff. 

462. See Frankfort, Loc. cit. 

463. See above, note 92. The evident affluence and arrogant attitude of the dt Dhutynakhte in 

’ the Tale of the Eloquent Peasant indicate that this title is often better translated “tenant” 
or “vassal” rather than “serf” (Gardiner, JEA. 9, 7; Griffith, P. Kah. 10, 7 [pp. 27-8]; Vog. 
Bauer. 34-5). It is to be doubted it was ever used of outright servants or slaves. 

464. See Dykmans, Histoire économique, ii, 252. 
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appears to have flourished in the Valley of the Nile from the earliest times until its 
suppression by the British during the closing years of the last century.‘® It is referred 
to in royal decrees of the Old Kingdom as early as the reign of King Neferirkaré¢ 
of the Fifth Dynasty (Urk. i, 170) and frequently thereafter. Mdd and h3, two early 
words for “forced labor,” ‘‘corvée,” occur in the Dahshir decree of Pepy I;*% while 
in the New Kingdom we find the word bh used both of statute labor and the people 
impressed for it.“*’ Corvées in dynastic Egypt could comprise anywhere from a dozen 
toa quarter-million men ** and could include people from many callings and many 
walks of life including apparently even members of the priesthood.*” ‘Though in the 
XVI1th Dynasty and probably at other periods it was one of the duties of the vizier 
to initiate the more important seasonal work projects, the actual calling-out, or 
“yaising”’ (ts), of the work gangs for these projects was in the hands of the local offi- 
cials of each district.**° That these and other crown officials sometimes misused their 
powers of corvée, seized their fellow citizens for unauthorized undertakings, and in 
doing so resorted to press-gang methods is indicated by the wording of the charters 
of immunity issued by the kings to certain temples and other institutions, the staffs 
of which were exempted from this particular form of taxation.‘"! Few of Egypt's 
population enjoyed such exemption and, in general, statute labor played such a 
prominent part in the earthly existence of the average Egyptian that he confidently 
expected to continue to be conscripted for it in the life after death. At about the 
period with which we are now dealing this belief led to important changes in the 
texts inscribed upon the shawabty-figures buried with the dead which, by virtue of 
these changes, now became substitutes for their deceased owners in the corvées of 
the Hereafter. ; 

That our seventy-six Upper Egyptians had, from time to time during the reign 


465. See Kees, Agypten, 38 (also 23. 43. 47. 168. 231); Seidl, Einfiihrung, 53; Bakir, Slavery, 4; 
Harari, Contribution, 27-8. 37-8. 63; Ann. 51, 276. 279; Frankfort, Loc. cit.; Edgerton, 
INES. 5, 221 ff. 227-8, 230; 6, 157. 159; Wilson, Burden of Egypt, 83, 99, 272; Petrie, Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt, 22-3; Pirenne, Op. cit., tii, 307-8; Dykmans, Op. cit., ii, 232; iii, 235; 
Pfliiger, JNES. 5, 265; Gardiner, JEA. 38, 25. 27. 

466. Urk. i, 210 (4, 5); Wilson, Op. cit., 99; Wo. ii, 192 (14) and 475 (7, 8). 

467. Wb. i, 468 (8); Hayes, Ostraka, pp. 22 (No. 69) and 34, pl. 14. 

468. Engelbach, Ann. 42, 193 ff.; Engelbach and Macaldin, Bull. Inst. @ Egypte, 20, 56 ff. 
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and 17; Erman, Literature, 197. 

470. Dav. Rekh. pl. 27, Lines 24-25 (Text, p. 92). The procedure used in calling out the corvées 
was apparently similar to that employed in raising bodies of militia and was based on lists, 
or “numberings,” drawn up by duly authorized government commissioners. 

471. For relatively recent and somewhat divergent discussions of this subject see Edgerton, 
JNES. 6, 157, 219-30, and Gardiner, JEA. 38, 24-33. A list of the charters of immunity 
issued during the late Old Kingdom and early First Intermediate Period will be found in 
JEA. 32, 4-6. See also above, recto, Insertion C, Line 5. 
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of Amenemhét III(?), been taken as statute-laborers by authorized government agen- 
cies, though not stated in so many words, seems clear. It is indicated chiefly by the 
association with what were evidently free citizens of expressions like nn irt hnt-f 
“without performing his service” (Line 63 d), and tw[t] nt wiw; kaft-f], “deliberate 
desertion of [his] labor” (Lines 64-70 d). Elsewhere the use of irt hnt as an expression 
for performing enforced labor of the type required of corvées occurs in P. Sallier I 
(7, 6) and P. Anastasi II (7, 6);*"? while Ast is the word used for this class of labor in 
the shawabty-texts just referred to.‘? Since some of our statute-laborers were listed 
as “fieldhand(s)” (Lines | c ff.), others were assigned to “ploughlands” and “or- 
chard(s ?),”" and most of the rest to the supervision of “Scribe(s) of the Fields” it is 
evident that, whatever their normal occupations may have been (one, we know, was 
a doorkeeper; another, a woman), the duration of their service for the government 
was to have been spent, in typical fashion, toiling in the fields, either repairing or 
expanding the irrigation facilities or tilling and harvesting the crops. While so 
engaged they were presumably supported by the state and many of them seem to 
have been housed in labor camps attached to the nation’s prisons (knrt: see Lines 
1, 3, 14, 15, 25-53, 54). The temporary nature of the service required of these people 
may be surmised from the fact that one of the penalties for abandoning it was 
permanent assignment to the government-controlled hbsw-lands (Line 57 d). Since 
during several relatively short periods of time all seventy-six of our corvéed citizens 
did adopt the desperate expedient of running away, the labor demanded of them 
must have been cruelly hard or the conditions under which they worked intolerably 
disagreeable. 

As a result of this ill-advised step their status automatically changed from that of 
law-abiding citizens to that of “fugitives” (wCrw) or “deserters” (t5w). It changed 
again when, having been adjudged guilty of one of five infringements of the criminal 
code, each of them was sentenced apparently to permanent servitude. Upon capture 
our erstwhile citizens were returned to the Great Prison at Thebes and, when not 
actually engaged in the labors to which they had been sentenced, were probably 
quartered within its confines or within those of provincial prisons associated with it. 
As part-time inmates of these institutions they and others like them would have been 
referred to as “prisoners” (the hntw of recto, Insertion B, 9, and verso, Text B, 27 ?), 
the title perhaps being used in much the same way as was our term “convicts” in the 
days when gangs of laborers from our penal institutions were extensively employed 
on the highways and other public work-projects. 

How such “prisoners” of the state came to be “members of the household” or 
household servants (knmw), of officials like Senebtisy’s husband is not clear; but the 
phrase hntw+i m hnmw-i in Line 27 of Text B of the verso certainly suggests that, 


472. Gardiner, Bibliotheca aegyptiaca VII, pp. 84 (17) and 17 (1). 
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on occasion, such a transfer could be made. Possibly Pay, the former owner of 
Senebtisy's servants, acquired them by purchase or gift or by some less legitimate 
means from among the ‘prisoners’ committed to his charge (cf. Insertion C, Line 6, 
and Insertion B, Line 9). 

Having discussed the possible stages of descent from free citizen to permanent 
servant we come now to the ninety-five Egyptian and Asiatic serving people listed 
on the back of our papyrus and to the interesting question of their exact social and 
economic status. The essence of this question is, of course: Can these ninety-five 
persons justifiably be called “‘slaves’’? 

The answer is probably “yes,” though the criteria are a little hard to control. 
Having no way of knowing what precise state of servitude an Egyptian of the late 
Middle Kingdom might have regarded as “slavery,” ** we must fall back on a 
definition based more or less directly on Roman law, such as the one given by 
A. M. Bakir in his monograph on Slavery in Pharaonic Egypt (p. 7). Here a slave is 
defined as “a person owned by another in the same way as any other chattel, so that 
he may be used as his owner pleases and be disposed of by sale, hire, and so forth.” 
Unfortunately we do not know for certain that the people named in our list were or 
ever could have been sold or hired out by their owners for a price — the crucial test, 
it would seem, of their status as slaves. Otherwise they conform quite well to the 
definition. Even if for the moment we leave Text B out of consideration, Texts A 
and CG, which are essentially parts of the list itself, are sufficient to show that these 
servants were actually owned by at least two private individuals in succession and 
were transferred by “deed of gift” from one person to another exactly like any other 
kind of property. Text B clarifies the picture still further by listing, in addition to 
these “household servants” (Line 27), the other types of belongings involved in the 
transfer, to wit, moveable property (ht), cattle(?), fields, and a house. 

From the point of view of their being real slaves it is important to note that the 
people listed on the back of our papyrus were almost exclusively domestic servants 
or artisans, and not praedial slaves, or serfs, attached to certain lands and transferable 
as property only with these lands.‘”* Other factors which tend to support the belief 
that we are dealing here with slaves are the designations hm-nsw and hmt;*® the 
fact that well over half of the people listed were Asiatics; the almost total absence 
of theophorous names among the Egyptians; and the listing of the children along 
with their mothers as if they too, by virtue of birth alone, were their owner's chattels. 


474. Speaking of Egyptian antiquity in general Prof. John A. Wilson says in his Burden of 
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Though perhaps not completely conclusive, the evidence which we have here 
for the existence of slavery in Egypt before the New Kingdom is more copious and 
more substantial than that previously known. From it emerges three facts which 
students of slavery during the Middle Kingdom have hitherto been inclined to 
doubt: (1) there were at this time large numbers of slaves in private ownership;*” 
(2) male slaves, though fewer than female slaves, existed in substantial numbers;*7 
and (8) enslaved native Egyptians were almost as numerous as imported foreign 
slaves.*”” 


8. THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND JUDICIARY 
ORGANIZATION REFLECTED 


As in a number of other documents of the late Middle Kingdom we catch 
glimpses in the present papyrus of the highly centralized and elaborately articulated 
administrative system developed, or reestablished along Old Kingdom lines, by the 
strong and able rules of the latter half of the XIIth Dynasty. Though the power of 
the pharaohs themselves declined sharply following the death of Amenemhét III 
the system of government set up by this king and his predecessor, Senwosret III, 
seems to have survived the fall of the XIIth Dynasty and to have been maintained, 
in outward form at least, during the first century or so of the Second Intermediate 
Period. Some of the more informative documents referred to above date from the 
early or middle years of the XIIIth Dynasty (P. Kah. 9-10; P. Boul. xviii; Cairo 
J-51911), while others are even later, belonging in all probability to the period of 
the Hyksos occupation (Cairo 20378; Cairo J.52453; P. Berlin 10470).**° All reflect 
the existence, under the theoretically omnipotent figure of the king, of an intricate 
system of interrelated government bureaus, the whole directed and coérdinated by 
the office of the vizier, to whom, as in the Old and New Kingdoms, all branches of 
the government and all crown officials appear to have been more or less directly 
responsible and with whom they were required to maintain more or less continu- 
ous liaison. 

During the whole of the period covered by our papyrus and for some time 
thereafter the physical center of Egypt's government — the palace of the king, the 
headquarters of the vizier, and the offices of the heads of the departments (w¢rwt) — 
appears to have remained at It-towy, the capital city and royal Residence founded 


477. Cf. Seidl, Einfiithrung, 42; Kees, Agypten, 48, 169. 

478. Cf. Bakir, Slavery, 81. 103. 
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by Amenemhét I thirty miles north of the entrance to the Fayyam, in the vicinity 
_ of the modern village of Lisht. There can be no doubt that the capital was in this 
general neighborhood during the reigns of Amenemhét III and his immediate suc- 
cessors when the main texts on the recto of the papyrus (Lines 1-80) were drawn up; 
and references to “the Residence” (hnw), clearly in the north of Egypt, are found 
in both of our mid-XIlIth Dynasty royal decrees (Insertions B and C). In one 
instance the man Pay, a Theban, is “to be brought to the Residence,” there to be 
examined by the vizier (B, 11 ff.), In the other, the same Pay is designated as “he 
who is in the Southern City” (Thebes), while his opponent is differentiated from 
him by being referred to as “‘he who is in the Residence (City)” (C, 7-8). We may 
note also that copies of both decrees were “brought to ... the Southern City,” 
presumably from the office of the vizier at It-towy. For further indications that the 
Residence remained at It-towy throughout the independent régime of the XIIIth 
Dynasty see JNES. 12, 33-8. 

In the XIIth Dynasty register on the recto of the papyrus (Lines 1-80) we find 
no direct reference either to the king or to the vizier. The dates of the “‘d” entries, 
however, are given, as usual, in terms of the regnal years of the reigning pharaoh, 
apparently Amenemhét III. Since, as Edgerton has pointed out for the New King- 
dom, legislation in ancient Egypt “seems to have been a function of the Pharaoh 
alone,” ** the laws cited in these directives represent the will of this king or one 
of his predecessors in written and codified form. As for the vizier, it was probably 
he or one of his representatives in Upper Egypt by whom the directives were issued 
(Chapter II, 4). “Signatures” of the vizier’s scribes, in any event, were required in 
the endorsements of the “‘f” entries before the cases concerning which the directives 
had been issued could be regarded as closed. From the fact, moreover, that the 
originator of the directives was in a position to order the release of persons held as 
security under the local court,.or council (didst), and to instruct the Great Prison 
to “execute the law” against the absentee fugitives, it is clear that he possessed, or 
had had delegated to him, authority of the very highest order. 

Both king and vizier, on the other hand, figure prominently and in a most 
interesting way in the XIIIth Dynasty decrees of Insertions B and C. In these the 
vizier, chiefly in his capacity as head of the pharaoh’s judiciary, is delegated by the 
king to deal with suits brought by two Theban officials regarding the activities and 
Possessions of a fellow Theban. Specifically, the vizier is instructed to have the 
accused man arrested and brought to the Residence City, to conduct a formal 
examination of him with a view to prosecuting him for his misdeeds, and to have 
an order issued in favor of the plaintiff named in the second decree. The striking 
feature of both decrees is that the petitions cited were evidently not channeled, in 
normal fashion, through the office of the vizier, but were made directly to the king 
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— obviously without the knowledge of the vizier, since in both cases he had to be 
appraised in detail of their contents. It is possible, as suggested in Chapter III, that 
on both occasions the vizier was absent from the Residence city, though, from the 
wording of Lines 14-16 of Insertion B and Lines 7-8 of Insertion C, this would seem 
not to have been the case. The evidence is insufficient to justify the conclusion that 
in the XIIIth Dynasty the pharaoh was more readily approachable —and, there- 
fore, a less formidable figure — than the vizier; but it does certainly indicate that at 
this time the king of Egypt, once an aloof demi-god, could be appealed to in person 
by his provincial officials even, it would seem, in matters of relatively little import- 
ance and of a more or less private nature.*®? 

Under the king and the vizier Egypt’s administrative organization during the 
late Middle Kingdom appears to have been generally similar to that of the New 
Kingdom as summarized for us by Professor William F. Edgerton (JNES. 6, 155): 
“The government service was divided in two ways, by type of activity and by 
geography. On the one hand, there were departments of the central administration 
such as the royal treasury and the royal granary which operated throughout Egypt 
proper and perhaps throughout the Empire. On the other hand, the country was 
divided into administrative districts each of which had its own organs of local gov- 
ernment, though these were subordinate to the central government in every respect.” 

Of the “departments” (wrwt) of the central government, the activities and jur- 
isdiction of which extended over the whole of Egypt, the ones that have cropped 
up most frequently in our late-XIIth and XIIIth Dynasty documents are the 
Treasury (pr-hd) and the Labor Bureau, or, as it was called, the Office of the 
Provider-of-People (h3 n dd-rmt). In the present papyrus the Treasury is mentioned 
only in the title of the Steward Anhurnakhte of Line 8 a and in that of the boat- 
captain Montuhotpe of Line 58 d of the recto. The latter's title, “Skipper of the 
Treasury” (nfw n pr-hd), is of interest as indicating that at this time, as at other 
periods of Egyptian history, the Treasury department maintained its own fleet of 
boats. The ancient title, “Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt” (sdswty bity), 
borne by the petitioner of Insertion C (Line 4) was evidently of an honorary nature, 
indicating that its bearer had been assigned the rank —though not necessarily the 
functions — of a chancellor.“ 

The nature and functions of the Office of the Provider-of-People have already 
been discussed in some detail (Chapter II, 4) and need not be reviewed. Surprisingly 
enough, this bureau figures only twice in our texts: once in Line 58 d, where persons 


482. We should not entirely overlook the vague possibility that as a palace(?)-usher or judicial 
intermediary of some sort the Elder of the Portal Yebiyatu of Insertion B may have enjoyed 
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destined for permanent labor in the service of the state are turned over, for proc- 
essing(?), to the &3  dd-rmt; and, again, in Insertion C, Line 6, where the same 
office (or its Theban branch) ** is requested to deliver to a new owner a group of 
recently confiscated household servants temporarily under its jurisdiction. It has 
been supposed, with some justification, that the “guard” (ssw) who in Text A of 
the verso reports on the delivery of the household servants named in the surrounding 
list was an employee of this bureau. As noted in Chapter II, the Provider-of-People 
probably worked in the closest codperation, on the one hand, with Egypt's prisons 
administration (Anrt wr, etc.) and, on the other, with the Office of Fields, or what 
might in modern terminology be called the Department (or Ministry) of Agriculture. 

The last-named bureau, known at this period chiefly from P. Kah. 9, 11, and 
Sebekn. pl. 9," is represented in our papyrus only in the titles of some of its 
Upper Egyptian officials. In Insertion C of the recto we find the Overseer of Fields 
of the Southern City — possibly Hacankhef of P. Boul xviii, 11 etc. —suing for the 
house-servants of an ex-accountant of prisoners; and in the ‘‘b” entries of Lines 25-41 
and 59-65 we encounter Scribes of the Fields in charge of groups of statute-laborers 
assigned to the farmlands (hbsw) and orchards (? wb-ht) of various townships of 
Upper Egypt. The majority of the 2bsw-lands themselves, being owned and operated 
by the state, came presumably under the supervision of the Office of Fields; and 
“the wert of the hbsw-lands” referred to in Line 21 b of the recto must have been 
the subdivision of the department charged with the management of this class of 
lands. The fact that the hbsw mentioned in Lines 3 b and 11 b were in the care of 
“Stewards” (imy-r pr) suggests that these particular tracts may have been the per- 
sonal property of the king or members of his family.*** As already remarked, the 
existence of a “Doorkeeper of the Granary of the hbsw” (Line 4 b) indicates that 
this class of property embraced farm units in excess of the fields themselves. 

Grouped with the Overseer of Fields in Papyrus Bulak 18 we find the Com- 
mander of Soldiers (imy-r msc. Cf. our Lines 6 b and 10 b) and the Scribe of the 
Royal Archives (s5 ¢ nsw). If, with Drioton-Vandier (L’£gypte, 305), we recognize 
in these officials the Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of War, and the Minister 
of the Interior(?), we may—not unreasonably —suppose that, in addition to the 
departments already discussed, Egypt’s central administration included a Depart- 
ment of War and a Department of the Interior. That the “prisons administration,” 
which figures so prominently in our present papyrus, was a department in itself is 
questionable. Probably it is wisest to regard it either as one of the several activities 
controlled directly by the Office of the Vizier or as an adjunct of the Office of the 
Provider-of-People. 


484. Called the “Office of the Provider-of-People of the Southern City” (Cairo J.51911, Line 17). 
485. See also P. Boul. xviii, 11, etc. (Scharff, AZ. 57, 65; Drioton-Vandier, L’Egypte, 305). 
486. Cf. Helck, Unt. 14, 43-54. 
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Beside the departments (w¢rwt) concerned with the various types of govern- 
mental activities there were, from the second half of the XIIth Dynasty onward, 
three others charged with the administration of the provinces of Egypt and called, 
respectively, “the Northern wrt,” “the w¢rt of the South,” and “the wert of the 
Head of the South (tp rsy).”” It seems probable, as suggested in JNES. 12, 31-3, that 
the jurisdiction of the first two of these departments extended at all times over “those 
sections of Egypt which lay, respectively, to the north and to the south of the 
Residence” city, regardless of where the latter may have been. “When during the 
late Twelfth and, as I believe, the Thirteenth Dynasty the Residence was at It-towy, 
north of the Fayyaim, the territory administered by the officials of the Northern wert 
would have included the nome of Memphis and the whole of the Delta; while that 
which came under the jurisdiction of the Southern wtrt would have extended from 
the region of the Fayyim all the way to Nubia. Owing to its great length, it appar- 
ently proved expedient to subdivide the Upper Egyptian territory into two admin- 
istrative districts: the ‘South,’ or what we should call Middle Egypt, and the ‘Head 
of the South,’” an ancient term for the southernmost section of the Egyptian Nile 
Valley (Op. cit., 32). 

Contrary to my statement in the article cited,’ there is no direct reference in 
our Brooklyn papyrus to any of these three main administrative divisions of the 
country. The “b” entries of Lines 1-80 of the recto, however, contain evidence for 
the existence in southern Upper Egypt of an extensive administrative district, cen- 
tered around Thebes, in which, it seems to me, we may recognize without difficulty 
the late XIIth Dynasty version of the old “Head of the South.” During the Old 
Kingdom and the Herakleopolitan Period the northern boundary of the region so 
designated apparently ranged from the neighborhood of Abydos in the 8th Nome 
of Upper Egypt to that of Kusae in the 14th Nome.*** According to the indications 
of our present list of place-names and that of the Ramesseum Onomasticon the 
northern boundary of the Tp-rsy appears to have been fixed in the late Middle 
Kingdom at a point a few miles down-river from Akhmim in the 9th Upper Egyptian 
Nome (see above, Chapter II, 2). Its southern boundary was in all probability at the 
First Cataract, though the place-names preserved in our present list do not extend 
south of the gorge at Gebel Silsileh. Like the Treasury and the Labor Bureau, the 
wert of the Head of the South was, as we have noted, a department of the central 
government and, as such, under the over-all supervision of the vizier at It-towy. 


487. A statement resulting from the incorrect reading of the group before rst in the rubric titles 
of Insertions B and C as wert rather than as niwt. The error does not, of course, effect the 
general conclusions concerning the w¢rwt arrived at in the article. 

488. See Kees, Beitrdge zur altdgyptischen Provinzialverwaltung, i (Nachr. Géttingen, 1932) 
pp. 97, 101-8; Stock, Die erste Zwischenzeit Agyptens (Analecta Orientalia 31), pp. 15-6, 
47-8; Meyer, Geschichte, I 2, § 284; Griffith, P. Kah., p. 21. 
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The district which it controlled, however, evidently looked to Thebes as its local 
administrative center; and it was perhaps here rather than in the Residence city 
that was located the headquarters of its principal official, the Reporter of the wrt 
of the Head of the South. 

In addition to those of the three principal divisions of the provincial administra- 
tion there was a “Reporter” (whmw) attached to every important town of Egypt 
who made his office in the town itself and among his duties evidently included those 
performed by our present-day town and village clerks.“ It is not clear what organi- 
zational relationship existed between the whmw of the towns and those of the wtrwt; 
but the former, like the latter, certainly functioned as the local representatives of 
the central government, received orders and other communications affecting the 
citizens of their towns directly from the Office of the Vizier, and were responsible 
for seeing that the information and instructions contained in such communications 
reached the persons concerned and, after being acted upon, were filed away for 
future reference. From the titles of Insertions B and C of the recto of our papyrus 
we learn, for example, that copies of royal orders issued to the vizier at It-towy con- 
cerning three citizens of Thebes were forwarded from the Office of the Vizier to 
that of the “Reporter of the Southern City,” where they were evidently made 
available to the beneficiaries of the decrees and, incidentally, to the Theban scribe 
who produced the copies which we have before us (see above, Chapter III, 2). In 
Text B of the verso (Line 30) the Office of the whmw of the [Southern City] appears 
as a depository for deeds, contracts, and the like drawn up between citizens of Thebes 
and as the bureau to which such documents were brought to be registered and so 
acquire legal validity. In the well known scenes in the tomb of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
vizier, Rekhmirét, the whmw of the towns of Upper Egypt figure prominently 
among the provincial officials charged with the payment of taxes from their respec- 
tive districts to the Office of the Vizier.‘ 

Another provincial official whom we encounter frequently in the Rekhmirée 
scenes and inscriptions and, earlier, in texts of the XIIth Dynasty is the District 
Councillor (knbty n w). The interests and activities of officials of this class—in 
contrast, perhaps, to those of the town-based whmw—seem to have been concen- 
trated largely in the rural areas of their districts. Though in later times the knbt- 
councils are known to us almost exclusively in their capacity as courts of law the 
duties of the knbtyw nw w during the late Middle Kingdom and earlier New King- 
dom were evidently chiefly of an administrative nature. From the XVIIIth Dynasty 
“vizier-texts” we know that, like the whmw, the District Councillors were obliged 
to keep in touch with the Office of the Vizier and occasionally received their orders 
directly from that source. In what remains of our Insertion A, however, we find the 


489. See above, footnotes 301-304. 
490. Dav. Rekh. pls. 29-35. 
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District Councillor Gebu(?) writing a letter apparently to the Great Prison at Thebes 
acknowledging instructions received from that institution in regard, we may sup- 
pose, to fugitive statute-laborers from the farmlands of his district (see above, Chap- 
ter III, 1). The letter, as we have seen, is dated to “‘Regnal Year 36,” almost certainly 
of Amenemhét III, and belongs therefore, like the other Middle Kingdom texts in 
which a knbty n w is mentioned, to the late XIIth Dynasty. 

The co-existence at this period in the provinces of southern Upper Egypt of 
councils called knbt and councils called didst (recto, Lines 31 b and 54-70 d), 
though not unparalleled, is interesting since it raises a question regarding possible 
differences in the identities and functions of the bodies so named. That differences 
did exist seems likely; for, in spite of the findings of Dr. Sami Gabra (Conseils, 38), 
it is difficult to believe that the Egyptians would at one period and in one locality 
have used in their formal records two totally different words to “designate the same 
organ.” Both d3d3t and knbt seem to have been basically administrative bodies. 
Whereas, however, before the New Kingdom the knbt apparently confined itself 
to activities of a purely administrative nature, the d3d3t from the early Old Kingdom 
onward was frequently called upon to perform the functions of a court of law (see 
above, Chapter II, 4). By the late XIIth Dynasty it is possible that the d3d3t had 
become primarily a law-court while the knbt, which had existed side by side with it 
since Herakleopolitan times,*** had remained primarily an administrative assembly. 
With the rise of the New Kingdom the d3d3t gradually passed out of existence as an 
organ of government, and its functions, judicial and otherwise, were taken over by 
the knbt. 

From the “f’’ entries of Lines 1-80 of the recto we gather that, in addition to the 
control which he exercised through the regular provincial officials (whmw, wfrtw, 
knbtyw, etc.), the vizier was represented in the provinces by his own scribes, sent up 
country, no doubt, like the vizier’s “‘apparitors” (wpty) of later times,*” to act as 
his special agents and observers and to see that his orders were being properly carried 
out (Chapter II, 6). We know of at least one vizier's scribe who, in the late Middle 
Kingdom, was sent by his superior into Upper Egypt on a special mission of brief 
duration.‘ It is also probable that Scribes of the Vizier such as those named in our 
“f” columns were resident in centers of population like Thebes for protracted 
periods of time. 

Though under the Old Kingdom there may have been judges and other officials 
whose duties were exclusively judiciary,“ during the greater part of Egypt's dynastic 


491. Vand. Mo. 41. 186. 187. 

492. Dav. Rekh. p. 91, pl. 26 (Lines 9, 11, 17, etc.). 

493. Louvre Stela C 12, Line 3 (see above, footnote 251). 

494. Dr. Goedicke who has recently made an intensive study of Old Kingdom titles assures me 
that this was the case. See Harari, Contribution, pp. 15 ff. 
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history — to quote from Edgerton’s remarks on the Empire — “it seems that judicial 
functions were usually performed incidentally, by men whose primary duties were 
administrative” (JNES. 6, 155). In the sentence which follows, Edgerton points out 
that judicial power, like administrative power, was “‘strictly authoritarian, from the 
top downward, from the Pharaoh to the highest officers of the state and from them 
to their subordinates.” 

In our two royal orders, Insertions B and C of the recto, we are permitted glimpses 
of the king of Egypt in his capacity as supreme judge receiving petitioners in person, 
finding in their favor, and then turning their cases over to the vizier for “processing,” 
with general instructions regarding the actions to be taken. In these decrees we have 
expressions of the royal will in connection with specific and presumably non-recur- 
ring situations. In the laws cited by title in the “d” entries of Lines 1-80 (Chap. II, 4) 
we also have expressions of the pharaonic will,*"* but in permanent and probably 
codified form, handed down perhaps from antiquity and covering in these instances 
offenses of standard and oft-repeated types. In both cases we have to do, ostensibly 
at least, with the sole legislative power and the highest judicial authority in the land. 

The vizier’s réle, as reflected in Insertions B and C, resembles more closely that 
of an Attorney General than that of a Chief Justice. As director of the pharaoh's 
legal and judiciary organization it is the vizier who sets the machinery of this organi- 
zation in motion to carry out the king's wishes in connection with the cases in hand. 
Although he is himself empowered to issue an order in favor of the plaintiff of 
Insertion C (Lines 7-8), he is nowhere required to act as a judge, his functions in 
relation to the accused Pay being, rather, those of a public prosecutor. We may note 
in this connection that in Insertion B (Line 12) it is the petitioner, not the king, 
who wants the accused man “questioned (wid),” the pharaoh merely instructing the 
vizier to “have him brought under arrest” (Line 14) and to “take action against him” 
(Line 16; also Insertion C, Line 8). 

Earlier, however, as the probable originator of the directives of Lines 1-80 d, 
the office of the vizier appears in its more familiar réle, as a kind of superior court, 
reviewing the findings of the local d:dst-courts and either confirming or emending 
them. In the “standard” directives (e.g., Lines 55-6 d) the issuing authority virtually 
instructs the d3d3t to release persons held as security for the absentee fugitives; and, 
perhaps as deputy for the pharaoh, reserves for itself the prerogative of pronouncing 
or confirming sentence against the convicted offenders —a more or less standard pro- 
cedure in Egyptian criminal actions. It does so, however, only in conformity with 
the pharaonic laws pertaining to the offenses committed, citing the titles of these 
laws as its authority—a fact which, incidentally, indicates that the issuer of the 
directives was not the king himself, though one very close to him in the judicial 


495. See Edgerton, JNES. 6, 154-5; Seidl, Einfiihrung, 20. 
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hierarchy. The vizier’s interest in the cases ended presumably when his scribes wrote 
them off in the “‘f’”’ entries as “completed.” 

The ancient judiciary title, Overseer of the Six Great Mansions (or Courts), 
borne by the Vizier (Ankhu in Insertions B and C is discussed above, in Chapter III, 
2; and the references cited in the accompanying footnotes (288-291) give a good gen- 
eral picture of the juridical activities of the vizier from the Old Kingdom onward. 
To these may be added, among others, Sethe’s valuable commentary in Die Einsetz- 
ung des Veziers (Unt. v, 2) and Gardiner’s translations (with notes) of the longer texts 
in the tomb of the Vizier Rekhmiré¢ (Dav. Rekh. pp. 79-94). 

Except for the title knbty n w of Insertion A, Line 2, we find in our present 
papyrus no reference to knbt-councils, though they certainly existed in the late 
XIIth Dynasty as administrative bodies. At this period—to judge from the “d” 
entries of Lines 1-80 of the recto — the functions of district and departmental law- 
courts were still being performed, as in the Old Kingdom, by the d3dst-councils. 
From our “standard”’ directives (Lines 54-6 and 59-70 d) the dzd3wt, acting as courts, 
would seem to have taken the initial steps in regard to the runaway laborers by 
ordering their families seized and held as security for them; and subsequently to 
have been instructed by a higher court (that of the vizier ?) to effect the release of 
these “hostages.” The d3d3t of Line 57 d had apparently passed judgment and actu- 
ally pronounced sentence on the fugitive Montuhotpe, consigning him and his family 
“to the hbsw-lands ... forever’ —a sentence subsequently confirmed by the higher 
authority who issued the directive. As already remarked, the d3d;t of Line 31 b, 
whose Scribe of the Fields was in charge of a group of statute-laborers, may well have 
been acting in a purely administrative capacity. 

Since the texts on the recto of our papyrus are concerned chiefly with criminal 
cases and criminal laws we are not surprised to find the prisons system and, in par- 
ticular, the hnrt wr at Thebes figuring prominently in these texts. ‘The principal 
texts (Lines 1-80), comprising the abbreviated case histories of seventy-six fugitives 
from corvées, seem in fact to be nothing more than a section of the hnrt wr’s criminal 
register. We have seen (Chap. II, 4) that, beside their functions as lock-ups and 
labor-camps, Egypt's prisons were responsible for carrying out the sentences handed 
down by her courts and were perhaps the seats of the criminal courts. Some or all 
of the d3d3t-courts referred to above may have been attached to or, at least, convened 
in the Great Prison at Thebes or in the local prisons of other towns of Upper Egypt. 
The Egyptian criminal code was perhaps called the hpw nw knrt, “the Laws of the 
Prison,” the latter including presumably the five examples cited by title in our 
directives. The fact that these directives, involving action by the ddst-courts, were 
addressed to the Great Prison suggests that, where matters of a criminal nature were 
concerned, this institution outranked or in some way embraced the courts referred 
to. If not actually a department in its own right the hnrt wr and its chain of sub- 
sidiary prisons certainly constituted during the late Middle Kingdom a very im- 
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portant and active branch of Egypt's juridical and/or administrative organization. 

With the texts on the verso of our papyrus we leave the criminal activities 
recorded on the recto and pass into the realm of civil law. In Text A we have to do 
with a grant (wt drt) made to a private individual by the pharaonic government — 
a@ grant apparently decided upon by the king himself and arranged for in turn by 
the Office of the Vizier and the Office of the Provider-of-People (see recto, Insertion 
C, Lines 6-8). Texts B and C concern a similar gift of property made, however, by 
a private person to his wife and recorded in legal fashion in a document which we 
recognize as a ‘“‘deed of gift” (Text B). At the outset of this document we find cited 
a (written) complaint advanced by the would-be donor's daughter. From the appear- 
ance of the word srw, “officials,” “‘magistrates(?),”" shortly thereafter we may guess 
that hearings in connection with this intra-family lawsuit were held before members 
of a d3d3t-court who presumably approved the donor's right to transfer the property 
in question to his wife and in doing so confirmed the legality of his deed. Whether 
the somewhat doubtful mention in Line 7 of a “‘son of the vizier” indicates that the 
office of that great official took an interest in the suit is a question which had perhaps 
better be left open. Further along, in Lines 23 ff., we seem to have reference to 
property to be held in trust for children by their mother, requiring them to “make 
petition” (spr) to her respecting its use. 

From the legal and jurisdictional points of view much of the interest of Text B 
centers in its concluding lines (29-31). As Bakir (Slavery, 57) has remarked, “An 
Egyptian ‘legal document’ is only the written record, by a notary, of a legal trans- 
action which was concluded by the parties orally in the presence of witnesses.” In 
the present instance, although no witnesses are listed, the legality of the transaction 
may be presumed to have been established in four ways: by the decision of the 
srw-officials referred to above;*" by an oral statement of the terms and content of 
the gift made by the donor in the presence of the Reporter of the [Southern City]; 
by a written version of this statement drawn up under the supervision of the same 
official and deposited in his office; and by the formal sealing of this written statement, 
transforming it thereby into a “‘sealed document,” or “contract” (Atmt). Though 
the sealing also was probably performed in the presence of the whmw of Thebes, 
it was not his seal which was applied to the deed, but those of the two principals 
involved in the transaction, namely Senebtisy and her husband. This would appear 
to contrast sharply with the XVIIIth Dynasty regulation which specified that titles- 
to-property (imyt-pr) were to be sealed, not by the persons interested, but by the 
vizier.‘ 

Whether or not the Reporter of Thebes acted in this instance as a representative 
of the vizier is not clear. His legal functions, in any Case, seem to have been confined 
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to those performed nowadays by notaries and town clerks (cf. P. Kah. 12, 5; and 
JEA., 34, 32-4). Elsewhere there is evidence that town and district whmw also per- 
formed the duties of sheriffs;*"° but that they ever functioned as public prosecutors 
(“‘accusateur(s) public(s)"’) °° is open to serious doubt. The military title, whmw, 
usually translated “herald,” has been dealt with by Gardiner in AEO. i, 22* and 92*, 
and, more recently, by Faulkner in JEA. 39, 46. 

On the whole our inspection of the Brooklyn papyrus has served to confirm our 
picture of the complex, highly centralized, and logically articulated governmental 
system already known to us from the Lahin papyri, Papyrus Bulak 18, Cairo Stela 
J.52453, and other documents of the same general period. The features of this 
system which seem to me to emerge most forcefully from our present texts are the 
extent to which the activities and spheres of influence of the various departments 
of the government overlapped one upon the other and the efficient and apparently 
frictionless manner in which, for example, the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Justice codperated with one another and with the officials of the provincial 
administration in the handling of problems and conditions germane to them all. 


4. EVIDENCE ON THE HISTORY OF THE LATE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


So far as the history of the late XIIth Dynasty is concerned our papyrus has little 
or nothing to contribute to what is already known of this well documented period. 
The ‘‘d” entries of the main texts on the recto bear dates in the 10th and 31st regnal 
years of a late XIIth Dynasty ruler who can hardly have been other than Amenemhét 
III, and Insertion A is dated to Year 36, evidently of the same king (see above, 
Chapter I, 2-3). Since, however, we have long had year-dates for Amenemhét III up 
to and including his forty-sixth year,°” these new dates, though in two cases (Years 
31 and 36) unparalleled, are historically of relatively little interest. Nor are the 
case-records of our seventy-six Upper Egyptian laborers, however interesting they 
may be from other points of view, of any general historical significance. 

We have, to be sure, some additions to make to the already long roster of func- 
tionaries who held office during the reign of Amenemhét III, namely: the Steward 
of the Treasury, Anhirnakhte (8 b); the Stewards Sianhuar (3 b) and Amento (11 b); 
the Commander of Soldiers, Hepu (6 b and 10 b); the District Councillor, Gebu(?) 
(Insertion A, 2); the w¢b-Priest of This, Senbebu (5 b); the Skipper of the Treasury, 
Montuhotpe (58 d); and the Granary Doorkeeper, Iku (4 a-b). Except for the 
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treasury-steward, Anhdrnakhte, whose name and title appear on a stela set up by 
his son at Abydos (Cairo 20558) these officials do not seem to be known from other 
sources — not, at least, from sources readily controlled by indices of names and titles. 
‘The six Scribes of the Vizier named in the “f" entries— Amento, Amenysonbe, 
Deduaman, Nakhti, Shenen(?), and Shenu(?)—have not been grouped with the 
foregoing because some of them, at least, probably lived and held office, not under 
Amenembhét II, but at the very end of the XIIth or during the early years of the 
XIIth Dynasty (see above, Chap. I, 2-3, and Chap. I, 6). 

In contrast to the late XIIth Dynasty the middle decades of the XI1Ith Dynasty 
are sadly lacking in historical documentation, and the few indications of a historical 
nature contained in our mid-XI[]th Dynasty texts, however slight and indirect they 
may be, are nonetheless welcome. 

From the historical point of view the most significent facts which emerge from 
these texts would seem to be the following: (1) the royal decree of Insertions B and 
C of the recto were addressed to the well-known XIIIth Dynasty vizier (Ankhu; 
(2) in the decree of Insertion C ‘Ankhu is associated as vizier with a king who reigned 
for at least six years; (3) the handwriting and content of Insertion C indicate that it 
(or the original from which it was copied) was written shortly before Text A of the 
verso;*”* (4) Text A of the verso is dated to Regnal Year 1 of Sekhemré¢ Sewadjtowy 
Sobkhotpe (III). 

“The king” referred to in Insertions B and C, who occupied the throne for six 
or more years and had ¢Ankhu as his vizier, was, then, a predecessor, and probably 
the immediate predecessor, of Sobkhotpe III. In the first section of Chapter V, above, 
it has been suggested that this king was Sekhemrér Wadjkhacu Sobkemsaf (I), whose 
association with Sobkhotpe III — apparently as a close and respected predecessor — 
is attested by numerous architectural elements from Medamiit and elsewhere *8 and 
who, with the exception of Amenemhét-sonbef at the beginning of the dynasty, was 
the only XIIIth Dynasty predecessor of Sobkhotpe III known to have reigned for as 
long as six years." To the fifth year of this same king is probably to be assigned not 
only our Insertion B, but also the smaller manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18, the pre- 
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ae ich cover the four months of the season of Proyet in “R 
Scan pele ee least one reference to the Vizier ‘Ankhu.* *gnal 

Although Gardiner and Cerny in their most recent jecotaeh a of the Turin 
Canon of Kings** have rejected the reading (S)wid-...° after Shm-Re in the 
prenomen of the “King ... Sobkhotpe” of Column VI, 24, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that Sekhemré¢ Sewadjtowy Sobkhotpe III, whose Position in the 
dynasty is well established on other grounds," was the king intended here,’ 
Sobkemsaf I, like several other known kings of the XIIIth Dynasty,*! is nop listed 
in the Turin Canon; but as the immediate predecessor of Sobkhotpe III he would 
fit in between entry VI, 23 (. . .-yeb[réc] Seth) and entry VI, 24. 

In the larger manuscript of Papyrus Bulak 18 the Vizier ‘Ankhu is mentioned 
in association with a King Sobkhotpe who, on the basis of our present texts and 
other considerations, is probably to be identified as Sobkhotpe III (see JNES. 12, 
38-9). cAnkhu, then, would have served as vizier not only under Sobkhotpe ILl’s 
predecessor (Sobkemsaf I ?), but also under Sobkhotpe III himself. 

Another predecessor of Sobkhotpe III with whom cAnkhu was associated as 
vizier was Nymatenkhatrée Khendjer II.5" This ruler, who, like Sobkemsaf I, is 
not named in the Turin Canon, is probably to be inserted in the list two places after 
his namesake, Woserkaré Khendjer I (VI, 20), between [Smenkh]karér, “the Gen- 
eral,” (VI, 21) and [Nefer?]ka[réc] Inyotef (VI, 22)."? If, however, we remove 
Sobkemsaf I from our picture and relegate him, as some would prefer to do, to the 
XVIIth Dynasty ** there is the —to my mind, remote — possibility that Khendjer II 
was the immediate predecessor of Sobkhotpe III and, therefore, the king referred to 
in our Insertions B and C. 

However that may be, the significant fact remains that (Ankhu held the office 
of vizier during the reigns of at least two and probably five kings of the mid-XIIIth 


505. See above, footnote 279. See also Borchardt, AZ. 28, 66. 

506. See footnote 504. 

507. Though it is easy to be deceived by the small photograph of Farina, Papiro dei re, Pl. VI, 
it seems, under the circumstances, at least possible that the third sign in the cartouche of 
VI, 24, might have been intended as the wd-column (cf. VII, 5 and 7) and not as part of 
the k3-sign read by Gardiner and Cerny. 

508. See, for example, Stock, Agyptol. Forsch. 12, 39. 56-60 (“Die Sebekhotepgruppe’). 

509. See Gardiner, Royal Canon (July 1952), Notes, p. 9 (6, 248), 

510. E.g., Sencferyebrée Senwosret IV and Nymarenkharrée Khendjer II (Drioton-Vandier, 
L’Egypte, 314, Nos. 8 and 12). 

511. Louvre Stelae C.11 and C.12, See Drioton-Vandier, L’Egypte, 314, No. 12. 

512. On the proximity in time of Khendjer I and IT sec Drioton-Vandier, L’Egypte, 314 (Nos. HI. 
12), 325-8; and on Nymarenkharrér as the predecessor o co-regent of a King Neferkaré’ 
(= Turin Canon, VI, 22?), Hayes, Scepter of Egypt, i, 342. 

513. Stock, Agyptol. Forsch. 12, 57-8: Drioton-Vandier, L’Egypte, 328-9. 
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Dynasty," none of whom appears to have been related to his predecessor by blood 
or other ties and most of whom seem to have occupied the throne for only two or 
three years. (Ankhu may have inherited the office indirectly from his grandfather, 
who appears also to have been a vizier; and it is certain that he passed it on to two 
of his sons, the Viziers Ressonbe and Iymeru(-Neferkaré¢), the latter of whom was 
a contemporary of one of the later Sobkhotpes (V-VII). The identity of his name 
to that of the second of these sons makes it not improbable that Iymeru, the son of 
Iymeru, who was associated as vizier with King Khatneferrét Sobkhotpe IV, was 
also a member of ¢Ankhu’s extensive family — perhaps a nephew (see above, Chapter 
IL, 2). Some thirty years later we find still another Iymeru inheriting the office of 
vizier from his father, ly, who was a contemporary of King Merhotepré¢ Ini."* Thus, 
it would appear that during the XIIIth Dynasty the viziership was a hereditary 
office, monopolized by the same family for generation after generation, and one of 
sufficient stability and permanence when in the hands of a capable official to survive 
a succession of changes on the throne.®!® 

Quite different is the picture which has come down to us of the contemporary 
kingship. During a period of more than a century the crown seems to have changed 
hands on an average of every two and a half years®"" in no case that we know of, 
passing from a father to his son. Indeed, under normal circumstances there seems 
to have been no family relationship between a king and his successor, the latter 
sometimes emphasizing this fact by including on his monuments the names of his 
non-royal parents and other relatives.""* The exceptional instance of the brothers 
Khatsekhemré¢ Neferhotep I and Khatneferré¢ Sobkhotpe IV is more than offset 
by the fact that, though we possess elaborate genealogies of these kings and of their 
immediate predecessor, Sobkhotpe III, we search in vain for any overlapping be- 
tween the two family groups." Since it is absurd to attribute to usurpation and 
violence some sixty changes in rulers extending over a period of a hundred and 
twenty-five years or more, these changes must obviously have been effected on some 
other basis. 


514. Namely, Khendjer II, Inyotef (Tur. Can. VI, 22), Seth (VI, 28), Sobkemsaf I, and Sobkhotpe 
III (VI, 24). 

515. Cairo J.52453, Line 20 (Lacau, Stéle juridique, 35-6). 

516. A reversal of the situation during the XIIth Dynasty when we often find two and sometimes 
as many as four viziers holding office in the course of a single reign (e.g., Weil, Veziere, 
pp. 38-43, §§ 5-8). 

517. JNES. 12, 38. : 

518. Hayes, Scepter of Egypt, i, 342-3; Weill, Fin du Moyen Empire, 411-455; Macadam, JEA. 
37, 27; etc. 

519. Wild, Habachi, and Macadam, JEA. 37, 12-28; Weill, Loc. cit.; Debono, Ann. 51, 81-2, 


pl. 15 (the list of Sobkhotpe IV's family on the back of this stela was copied for me by 
Mr. Cooney), 
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Over twenty years ago Dr. Hermann Junker, having arrived at much the same 
conclusion, suggested that during the XIIIth Dynasty the Egyptians may have 
instituted some sort of elective kingship (“Wahlkénigtums”).*2° Though anything 
like a popular election seems politically a little advanced for the eighteenth century 
B.C. it is, I think, not impossible that the kings of this period were appointed to the 
throne for limited periods of time,5* perhaps by the viziers or by councils presided 
over by the viziers. Though the dignities, titles, and other formalities traditionally 
associated with Egyptian kingship were preserved, the governing power would, 
then, have rested, as at other periods ** and in other countries, not with the titular 
head of the state, but with his prime minister. Some such situation may be reflected 
in our Insertions B and C where, in contrast to the usual practice, petitioners address 
their complaints directly to the king, who then informs the vizier of their contents. 
It is premature, of course, to adopt a theory which to some students of Egyptian 
history may well seem fantastic; but in the light of the existing evidence, Junker’s 
suggestion, if not acceptable in detail, certainly merits our serious consideration. 

On the basis chiefly of the first twenty-three entries in Column VI of the Turin 
Canon it has been estimated that approximately seventy years elapsed between the 
31st year of King Amenemhét III of the XIIth Dynasty (1812 B.C.) and the acces- 
sion of King Sobkhotpe III of the XIIIth Dynasty (1743 B.C. See above, Chapter 
I, 3). In Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 our evidence on the ‘interval in question is 
almost entirely palaeographical, and this, unhappily, is often deceptive where prob- 
lems of chronology are concerned. It would seem, however, that the many changes 
and the very marked developments in Upper Egyptian handwriting which had 
taken place between the drawing up of the main texts on the recto of our manuscript 
and the list of servants on the verso must imply the passage of a not inconsiderable 
period of time — something in the nature of half a century and probably more (See 
above, Chapter I, 2). The differences between the Middle Kingdom hands of the 
earlier entries and the “proto-Hyksos” hands of the mid-XIIIth Dynasty texts can 
be studied to unusual advantage on the recto of the papyrus, where the two scripts 
occur side by side (Plates V and VI). 

One final comment on the history of the early Second Intermediate Period is 
inspired by the forty-five Asiatic men, women, and children whose names are pre- 
served on the verso of our papyrus and who appear to have been attached to the 
household of a single Upper Egyptian official. If, as seems likely, similar groups of 
these outlanders were to be found in well-to-do households throughout the whole 
of Egypt, then the Asiatic inhabitants of the country at this period must have been 


520. “Die Agypter” in Vélker des antiken Orients, 104-5. 

521. Relatively long reigns, like those of Neferhotep I (11 years), Yatyeby (11 years), and Iy 
(14 years), representing either re-appointments or extensions of the normal term. 

522. E.g., the early First Intermediate Period (see JEA. 32, 23). 
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many times more numerous than has previously been supposed.*** Whether or not 
this largely slave population could have played a part in hastening or in paving 
the way for the impending Hyksos domination is difficult to say; but through inter- 
marriage and the like it presumably would have had the effect of lessening appre- 
ciably the resistance of Egypt's population as a whole to an Asiatic overlordship. 


523. See, however, Engberg, The Hyksos Reconsidered (Orinst. Chicago Studies, No. 18), 1 ff.; 
and, for a divergent opinion, Sive-Séderbergh, JEA. 37, 56-61. 


INDEXES 


a) PERSONAL NAMES 
EGYPTIAN® 


Ty, Ty (7, 17), vo. 2 a, 5 a; p. 87 
The Vizier » p. 147 
*Ihawy, Iywy (8, 19), vo. 20 a; pp. 88, 92 
“Hist, Tyt (11, 11), vo. 60 b; p. 102 
"Ti+ ti, Tyté (11, 10), vo. 60 a; pp. 89, 102 
*Tw-nss-i..., Yinesi... (13, 24 ?), vo. 52 b; 
pp. 100, 101 
*Tw+s-n+t, Yasni (15, 4), vo. 4 a, 48 a (?); pp. 
87, 89, 102 
*Tw+n-r-t3+n, Yunert6n, vo. 59 b; pp. 100-102 
*Iwy, Yuy (16, 15), vo. 82 a; p. 89 
*1b(+i)-i¢(w), Yebiyrau (19, 4), ro. Insertion B, 
7; Insertion C, 4; pp. 71, 75, 82, 85, 116, 128 
*Ib(i)-enh, Yebicankhe, vo. 41 a; p. 88 
[7]bi, [Ye]bi (20, 7), vo. 85 a; p. 89 
*Ibw, Ibu (20, 21), vo. 5 a; p. 87 
*Ibbi, Ibebi (21, 7), ro. 22 a; p. 20 
*Imn-c3, Amento (26, 26), ro. 11 b, 46-54 £; 
pp. 26, 27, 62, 144 
*Imn-m-h3t, Amenemhét (28, 8), ro. 8 a; vo. 
27 b (?); pp. 20, 24, 30, 77, 100 (?), 101 
Amenemhét J, King, pp. 24, 135 
Amenemhét III, King, pp. 11, 13, 15, 20, 
25, 32, 43, 63, 64, 68, 77, 127, 132, 134- 
135, 140, 144, 145, 148 
*Imny-snb, Amenysonbe (32, 2), ro. 64-80 f; 
pp. 60-63, 144 
"In-itf, Inyotef (34, 1), ro. 18 a, 27 a, 29 a, 31 a, 
61 a; pp. 20, 21 
['Jn-itf?]-ikr, [Inyotef ?Jokre (34, 7), ro. 43 a; 
pp. 21, 23 
"In-itf-cnh, Inyotefrankhe (34, 11), ro. 28 a, 62 
a; pp. 20, 21 
“In-hrt-nht, Anhirnakhte (35, 16), ro. 5 a, 8 b; 
pp. 20, 26, 136, 144 
“In-hrt-htp, Anharhotpe (35, 18), ro. 10 a; p. 20 
“Inni, Ineni (cf. 37, 25), ro. 34 a; p. 21 
*Irens, Irenes (40, 19), ro. 20 a; p- 20 


* The numbers in parentheses are references to Ranke, 
Die agyptischen Personennamen i (or “ii”). 
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"Ir(y)t, Ir(y)et (42, 3), vo. 28 a; p. 88 

‘Ir..., Iv..., vo. 53 a; p. 89 

*Ihy-nf, Unynef (cf. 44, 26), ro. 56 a; pp. 21, 28 

*Ikr, Oker (47, 16), ro. 75 a; p- 21 

‘Thw, Iku (48, 9), ro. 4 a; pp. 20, 30, 144 

‘It, Ité (49, 7), ro. 12 a, 20 a; p. 20 

['Z]t-¢2, [I]téeo (cf. 49, 4), ro. 29 a; pp. 20, 23 

[I]dn-imy-r-chew, [I]denimyrorahrau, ro. 8 a; 
pp. 20, 22 


t3mw-..., cAmu-... (cf. 59, 2 f£), vo. 51 a; 
pp. 89, 93, 102 
enh-ib, cAnkhyeb (62, 23), ro. 30 a; p. 21 
tnh-snb, cAnkhseneb (cf. ii, 271, 21), vo. 31 a; 
pp. 88, 93 
tnhw, ¢Ankhu (68, 6), vo. 1 a, 34 a, 58 a, 71 a; 
pp. 87-89, 92, 93, 101, 102 
The Vizier cAnkhu, ro. Insertion B, 5; 
Insertion C, 3; pp. 13, 61, 71-74, 82, 85, 
101, 119, 142, 145-147 
‘nhw-m-hswt, cAnkhuemheswet (68, 10), vo. 
42 a (?), 18 b; pp. 88, 92, 100, 101, 104 
‘nhw-s[n]b, ‘Ankhus[on]be, vo. 12 b; pp. 100, 
101 
th3y.?., cAhay.?. (cf. 44, 7 f£.), vo. 56 b; pp. 
100, 101 
53, cAsha (cf. 71, 11 ff.), vo. 4a; pp. 87, 92 
th3 (?), ‘Aka (?), ro. 76 a; pp. 21, 23 
ck(w ?), Ak(u ?), vo. 55 a; pp. 89, 93, 98 


W3h-Rs-snb, Wahressonbe, vo. 35 b; pp. 100, 
101 

[W3dt]-hiw, [Wadjet]hau (75, 6), vo. 65 a; Pp- 
89, 92, 106 

Webt, Wecbet (76, 29), ro. 64 a; p. 21 

Wu, Wewi (ii, 273, 24), vo. 28 a; p. 88 

Wr-int+f-..., Werinetef..., vo. 23 b; pp. 100, 
101 

Wr-nei, Werni (cE. 81, 9 ff.; ii. 98), vo. 51 b; 
p- 102 

Wresn-h}..., Wersenkha..., ro. 78 a; pp. 21, 
28 

Wr-dit-n+t-Nbw, Werditninab, vo. 138 b; pp. 
100, 101 

Wt..., Wet..., ro. 76 a; p. 21 
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Bw-rh[+f], Burekh[ef] (Clére, Rev. d’£g. 3, 
104), vo. 72 b; p. 102 

But, Bet (95, 1; 99, 9), ro. 38 a; p. 21 

Bbi-5ryt, Bebisheryet (95, 17), vo. 60 b; p. 102 


Pt+i-mn-ti, Petimenti (Clére, Rev. d’Eg. 3, 
105), vo. 69 b; p. 101 

P3-¢3m, Pataam (102, 21), vo. 58 b; p. 102 

P3y, Pay (129, 4), ro. Insertion B, 11; Insertion 
C, 6; pp. 17, 71, 72, 76, 77, 79, 81-85, 121, 
128, 133, 135, 141 


Mn-hswt, Menheswet, vo. 29 b; pp. 100, 101 

Mnw-nht, Minnakhte (152, 6), ro. 34 a; p. 21 

Mnw-htp, Minhotpe (152, 9), ro. 55 a; p. 21 

Mnh-Hr-..., Menekhhor-... (cf. 158, 11-12; 
ii, 289, 28; 290, 1), ro. 7 a; pp. 20, 22 

Mntw-htp, Montuhotpe (154, 21), ro. 14 a, 57 
a, 58 d; pp. 20, 21, 24, 29, 53-55, 57, 58, 65, 
136, 142, 144 

Mr-Mnuw, Mermin (cf. 159, 1), ro. 55 a; pp. 20 
n. 51, 21 

Mr(y)t-Nbw, Mer(y)etniib (cf. 159, 2), vo. 22 
b; p. 100 

Mr-..., Mer..., ro. 10 a (?); vo. 82 a; pp. 23, 
89 

Msw-s3-i3, Mesusiya (Unt. iv 3, 24), p. 60 


N-m3ct-Rce, Nemacré¢ (172, 16), ro. 16 a; pp. 
20, 24 

Ny-sw-Mntw, Nesimontu, p. 75 

Nb-itf, Nebyotef (183, 19), ro. 18 a; p. 20 

Nbw-m-mr-Kis, Nibemmerkés (cf. 191, 23; 
214, 14), vo. 25 b; pp. 100, 101 

Nbw-rdi+s, Niberdies (191, 16), vo. 67 b; p. 
101 

Nbw-..., Nab-... (cf. 190, 3 f£.), vo. 15 b; pi 
100 

Nfw, Nefu (193, 7), vo. 8 a; pp. 87, 93 

Nfw(?)-m-tntyw, Nefu(?)emeantyu (193, 12), 
vo. 86 a; pp. 89, 92, 104 

Nfrt, Nefret (201, 10), vo. 47 b; pp. 100, 101 

Nfrt-tnt[t}], Nefrettjent[et] (cf. 201, 4; 202, 15), 
vo. 48 b; p. 102 

Nfrw-htp, Nefruhotpe, vo. 81 a; pp. 89, 92 

Nn-tni(?), Nenteni(?) (ii, 299, 30), ro. 4 a; pp. 
20, 22 

Nh-n+i-m-hjst, Nehniemkhaset (cf. 207, 9 ff.), 
vo. 62 b; pp. 100, 101 


Nbti, Nakhti (212, 1), ro. 12 a, 28 a, 32 a, 33 a, 
80 a, 32-37 f; Insertion A, 6; pp. 20, 21, 22, 
62, 63, 67, 70, 145 

Nir-m-mr, p. 101 

Nér+t-m-s3[+ 1], Netjeriemsa[i], vo. 64 b; p- 101 

Ndm-ib, Nodjemyeb (215, 9), ro. 1 a; pp. 19, 
20 


R-int, Royenet (216, 16), vo. 61 a; pp. 89, 93 

Ryt, Reyet (217, 2), vo. 43 b; p. 88 

Rmn-+s, Remenes, ro. 16 a; pp. 20, 22 

Rmny-tnh, Remenyrankhe (222, 16), ro. In- 
sertion B, 7; pp. 71, 75 

Rmt-tnh, Rometcankhe, ro. 17 a; pp. 20, 22 

Rn-ikr, Renokre (222, 23), ro. 40 a, 42 a (?); 
pp. 21, 23 

Rn-snb, Rensonbe (222, 26), vo. 3 a, 38 a; pp. 
87, 88 

Rn: f-rs, Renefres (223, 16), vo. 8 b; p. 102 

Rn+s-snb, Renessonbe (224, 1), vo. 1 a; p. 87 

Rh-wy, Rehwy (225, 18), vo. 7 a; pp. 87, 93, 98 

Rhw-cnh, Rehucankhe (225, 19), ro. 14 a, 25 a, 
26 a, 59 a, 60 a; pp. 20, 21 

Rhw-r-3w+sn, Rehuerawsen (225, 24), ro. 38 a; 
p. 21 

Rhwt-cnh, Rehwetcankhe (226, 2), ro. 36 a, 37 
a(?);p.21 ° 

Rs-nht, Resnakhte, ro. 64 a; pp. 21, 23 

Rs-snb, Ressonbe (226, 25), vo. 8 a, 50 a, 66 a, 
68 a, 72 a, 19 b; pp. 61, 73, 87, 89, 92, 93, 
100-102, 147 

Rs-snb-w3h, Ressonbewahe, vo. 37 b; pp. 100, 
101 


H3-cnh+f, Hacankhef (232, 2), pp. 75, 76, 78, 
83-85, 114, 116, 125, 128, 137 

j -» Hu... (cf. 236, 4 ff), vo. 57 a; p. 89 

Hpw, Hepu (238, 13), ro. 6 b, 10 b; pp. 26, 30, 
144 

Hmn-wsr, Hemenwosre (cf. 240, 24 ff.), ro. 21 
a; pp. 20, 22, 24 

Hnw-im+s, Henuyemes, ro. 23 a; pp. 20, 22 

Hnwt+i-pw, Henwetipu (244, 18), vo. 39 a, 
40 a, 48 a, 75 a; pp. 88, 89, 92 

Hnwt+i-pw-Widt, Henwetipuwadjet, vo. 17 
b; pp. 100, 101 

Hnvwt+f-tnk, Henwetefrankhe, re. 15 a; pp. 
20, 22 
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Hr-nhs, Harnehes, ro. 65 a; pp. 21, 23 

Hr-htp, Harhotpe (250, 7), ro. 15 a; p. 20 

Hitp(?), Hotep(?) (257, 22), ve. 43 a; p, 88 

Htpt, Hetepet (260, 13), vo. 70 a; pp. 89, 106 

Hdri, Hedjeri (261, 20; ii, 182, 184), vo. 1 b; 
p. 102 

Hdrw, Hedjeru (261, 22), vo. 34 b; p. 102 


Hpr-k3-Re, Kheperkarée (269, 1), ro. 25 a, 59 
a; pp. 20, 21, 24 

Hnit-hty-w3h(?), Khentekhtaywahe, ro. 65 a; 
pp. 21, 23 

Hnt-hty-m-[h3t 2), Khentekhtayem[hét?] (272, 
19), ro. 68 a, 71 a, 72 a; pp. 21, 23 

Hnt-hty-htp, Khentekhtayhotpe (273, 1), ro. 


66 a, 67 a; p. 21 
Hnt-hi[y]-..., Kentekht[ay]-... (272-3), ro. 
79 a; p. 22 


Hnt-..., Khent-..., ro. 70 a; p. 21 
Hr-ns-nht(?), Khernesnakhte(?) (cf. 273, 16), 
ro. 13 a; pp. 20, 23 


Hnmuw-nht, Khnumnakhte (276, 1), ro. 28 a, 
62 a; pp. 20, 21 

Hnmw-htp, Khnumhotpe (276, 6), ro. 21 a; 
p. 20 


S-n-Wsrt, Senwosret (279, 1), ro. 2 a, 7 a, 9 a, 
56 a; pp. 20, 21, 25, 101 
Senwosret I, King, pp. 24, 32, 78 
Senwosret III, King, pp. 11, 82, 134 
S3-’In-hrt, Sianhir (280, 26), ro. 5 a, 33 a, 63 
a, 3b; pp. 20, 21, 25, 27, 64, 144 
S3-ikr, Sioker, ro. Insertion A, 7; pp. 67, 70 
S3-b(w)-s3, Sibusi (281, 21), p. 69 
S3-Mnw, Simin (282, 4), ro. 35 a; p- 21 
53-Ht-Hr, Sihathér (283, 20), ro. 69 a; pp. 21, 
74 
S3-senh, Sisecankh, ro. 13 a; pp. 20, 22 
5S3-Gb, Sigéb, p. 69 
S3b+s, Sabes (ii, 314, 10), ro. 57 a; pp. 21, 29, 
53 
S3t’Imny, Sitameny (286, 8), ro. 72 a; p. 21 
S3[t]-In-itf, Si[tjinyotef (286, 11), ro. 67 a; p. 
21 


S3[t]-rh3(w)ty(?), Si[t]-aha(u)ty(?), ro. 75 a; pp. 
21, 23 


Sit-chyw, Sitcakyu, ro. 74 a; pp. 21, 28 
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[Sz]t-Mnbe, [Si]Jemenkhet (289, 7), ro. 69 a; 
. 21 
Stair, Sitneferu (cf. 290, 11-12), ro. 71 a; 
. 21 
ee ath: Sitkhentekhtay (292, 21), ro. 66 a, 
68 a, 70 a; p. 21 
S3t-Gmn(+ 1), Sitgemini (294, 11), vo. 2 a; p. 87 
Si[t]-..., Sift]-..., 70.77 a; p. 22 
Senhw, Secankhu (P. Berlin 10470, I, 4, 11), 
ro. Insertion B, 10; pp. 71, 77, 81 
Sbk-3, Sobkeo (303, 24), ro. 1 a, 2 a, 26 a, 60 
a; pp. 19, 20, 21 
Sbk-nht, Sobknakhte (304, 15), ro. 36 a; p. 21 
Sbk-htp, Sobkhotpe (305, 6), ro. 3 a, 6 a, 31 a, 
39 a; pp. 20, 21 
Sobkhotpe, King, p. 73 
Sobkhotpe III, King, vo. Text A, 4; [Text 
C, 2]; pp. 15, 16, 73, 99, 111-114, 124, 
125, 128, 145-148 
Sobkhotpe IV, King, pp. 73, 147 
Sobkhotpe V-VII, Kings, pp. 73, 147 
Sbk-hw, Sobkkhu (266, 11), ro. 58 a; pp. 21, 
30, 53 
Sn-ib, Senyeb (308, 12), ro. 6 a, 3 b; pp. 20, 25 
Sn-enh, Sencankhe (308, 14), ro. 32 a, 37 a; p. 
21 
Sn-bbw, Senbebu (315, 6), ro. 5 b; pp. 25, 30, 
144 
Sn-nwt, Sennit (cf. 310, 21), vo. 40 a; pp. 88, 
92 


Snec-ib, Sencarayeb (312, 14), vo. 38 a; p- 88 

Snw-cnh, Senucankhe (311, 7), ro. 19 a; p- 20 

Snb, Sonbe, pp. 61, 73 

Snb-nb+f, Senebnebef (313, 11), vo. 63 b; p. 
101 

Snb-Rs-snb, Senebressonbe (cf. ii. 316, 7), vo. 
6 a; pp. 87, 93 

Snb-hnwt+s, Senebhenwetes, vo. 21 b, 26 b, 
33 b, 61 b; pp. 100, 101 

Snb-[S-n ?]-Wert, Seneb[sen ?]wosret (cf. 279, 
6), vo. 14 b; pp. 100, 101 

Sn[b]-..., Sene[b]-..., vo. 16 b; p. 100 

Snb + tify, Senebtify (314, 28), p. 116 

Snb«tisy, Senebtisy (314, 25), vo. 24 a, 36 a; 
Text B, 1. 8. 10, 14. 22. 28. 81; pp. 17, 88, 
93, 102, 115, 116, 119-125, 127, 129, 133, 148 

Snt, Senet (296, 21), ro. 17 a; p. 20 
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Snt-B3h(?), Senetbakh (cf. 297, 3), ro. 24 a; pp. 
20, 23 

Snt-§ (297, 3), p. 23 

Shtp-ib-Re, Sehetepyebrée (318, 6), ro. 22 a; 
pp. 20, 24 

Shm-Re Senh-tiwy (Nfr-htp), King, p, 112 

Shm-Re Sw3d-tiwy, Sekhemrée Sewadjtowy 
(Sobkhotpe II1), see under Sbk-htp 

S...tnef,S...tenef, vo. 11 b; p- 100 


Snw(?), Shenu(?), ro. 9 £; pp. 62, 63, 145 
Snn(?), Shenen(?), ro. [1-3 f ?], 12 £, 38-45 £; 
pp. 62, 68, 145 


K3(+i)-pw-nb-i, Kaipunebi (cf. 339, 10 ff), vo. 
7b; pp. 100, 101 


Gw3, Gewa (350, 10), ro. 27 a, 61 a; pp. 20, 21 
Gbw, Gebu (350, 19; cf. 16), ro. Insertion A, 
2; pp. 67, 69, 70, 140, 144 


T-i, Tei (cf. 353, 1 f£.), ro. 73 a; p. 21 

T3-hnwt, Tehenwet (365, 19), vo. Text B, 2; 
pp. 102, 115-117, 119, 123 : 

T3-k3ry(t) (ii, 191 and 327, 8), p. 107 

Tti, Teti (384, 4), ro. 63 a; pp. 21, 64, 65 

Ddw-Imn, Deduamin (401, 8), ro. 58 d, 4-8 f, 
10 £, 55-57 £, 59-63 £; pp. 54, 58, 62, 63, 64, 
145 

Ddw-In-hrt, Deduanhir (401, 9), ro. 40 a; 

. 21 : 

Titomeui: Dedumit, (401, 12; also 148), ro. 
30 a; pp. 21, 24 

Ddw-Sbk, Dedusobk (401, 19), ro. 58 a; pp. 21, 

. 30, 53, 57, 63 

Dd(t?)-Mwt(?)..., Ded(et?)miat(?)... (401, 12), 
vo. 30 a; pp. 88, 93 

Ddt-Sbk, Dedetsobk (403, 18), ro. 3 a; p. 20 


Db3-f, Djebaf (cf. 406, 9), ro. 24 a; pp. 20, 23 

Db3+s, Djebas (406, 9), ro. 11 a; pp. 20, 63 

Dhwty-m-[h3t?], Thotem[hét] (408, 1), ro. 74 a; 
pp. 21, 23 


-.nfri-n..., ...nefreten-..., vo. 55 b; p. 
100 


ASIATIC 


*Icsbtw, Iesibtu, vo. 27 a; pp. 88, 97 
*Ibi-...m,’Abu-...m, vo. 63 a; pp. 89, 97 


*Immi-sk-rw, "Immisukru, vo. 14 a; pp. 88, 95 
‘Tir, 'ASra(?), vo. 23 a; pp. 88, 97 

*Itni, "Aduna’, vo. 33 a; pp. 88, 97 

*Idwtw, 'Aduttu, vo. 15 a; pp. 88, 96 


["]p-r-RSpw, [‘A]pra-Ragpu, vo. 9 a; pp. 87, 94 

en-[t-]i, cAn{at]’a(?), vo. 25 a; pp. 88, 97 

(n-t-..., CAnat-..., vo. 59 a; pp. 89, 97 

¢h-t-m-r, CAhAti-mil(katu)(?), vo. 17 a; pp. 88, 
96 

ch[-t]..., Ahalti]..., vo. 32 a; pp. 88, 96 

ckbi, ‘Aqaba’, vo. 37 a; pp. 88, 97 

ckbtw, cAqabtu, vo. 87 a; pp. 89, 97 


Be3twy, Bataltdya, vo. 35 a; pp. 88, 97 
Mnhm, Munahhima, vo. 11 a; pp. 87, 95 
R...,R..., vo. 52 a; pp. 89, 98 


H3immi, Hay’immi vo. 10 a; pp. 87, 94-95 

Hyiwr, *Hay’ér, vo. 80 a; pp. 89, 98 

Hyibrw, ‘Ayya’abi~ilu(?), vo. 62 a; pp. 89, 94, 
95 

Sw...i, Su...i, vo. 12a; pp. 88, 98 

Sk-r, Sakar, vo. 67 a; pp. 89, 95 

Sk-r-wp[w]ty, *Sukrap(a)ti, vo. 22 a; pp. 88, 
95, 97 

Sk-r-tw, Sakratu, vo. 13 a, 16 a; pp. 88, 95-96 


Sp-r, Siprah(?), vo. 21 a; pp. 88, 96 
5m§-tw, Samastu(?), vo. 26 a; pp. 88, 97 


Kui..., Qu’a vo. 19 a; pp. 88, 98 
Tw-t-wit, *Dédi-hu’at(u),,vo. 18 a; pp. 88, 96 


Tnctisi, vo. 69 a; pp. 89, 98 
Tnctrti, vo. 88 a; pp. 89, 98 


-?. ii-hitw, .?.’a’hu'atu, vo. 29 a; pp. 88, 96, 
97 
.».-fb¢3, ...-Batal, vo, 64 a; pp. 89, 97 


b) Trrtes AND Occupations: EcypTian 


imy-r tht, “Overseer of Fields,” pp. 40, 75, 76, 
85, 114, 125, 137 

imy-r thwt n ¢ rsy, “Overseer of Fields of the 
Southern Province,” p. 76 

imy-r tht ... wert mhtt, “Overseer of Fields 
.»« (of) the Northern Department,” p. 76 

Imy-r shwt n niwt rst, “Overseer of Fields of 
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the Southern City,” ro. Insertion C, 4; pp. 
17, 72, 75, 76, 116, 137 

imy-r ith, “Overseer of a Prison,” p. 42 

imy-r pr, “Steward,” re. 3b, 11 b; pp. 25-28, 
47, 137, 144 

imy-r- pr n pr-hd, “Steward of the Treasury," 
ro. 8 b; pp. 26, 80, 136, 144 

imy-r m$c, “Commander of Soldiers,"7o. 6 b, 
10 b; pp. 26, 30, 75, 137, 144 

imy-r niwt, “Overseer of the City,” ro. Inser- 
tion B, 4; Insertion C, 3; pp. 71, 72, 74 

imy-r hwt wrt 6, “Overseer of the Six Great 
Mansions,” ro. Insertion B, 4; Insertion C, 
3; pp. 71, 72, 74, 142 

imy-r hwt-ntr, “Overseer of a Temple,” p. 69 

imy-r hm-nsw, “Overseer of King’s Servants,” 
p- 91 

imy-r hbsw, “Overseer of Farmlands,” p. 28 

imy-r hnrt, “Overseer of a Prison,” p. 39 

imy-r s§(w) nw hnrt wr, “Overseer of Scribes 
of the Great Prison,” p. 39 

imy-r sd3wtyw(?), “Overseer of Treasurers,” p. 
57 

imy-r 5nc, “Overseer of an Ergastulum,” p. 107 

imy-r Snt, “Overseer of Litigation"(?), p. 40 

imy-s} n h3 dd-rmt, “Attendant of the Office 
(of) the Provider-of-People,” p. 55 

imy-s} n knbty n w, “Attendant of the District 
Councillor,” p. 69 

iry-t n wriw, p. 36 

iry ¢3, “Doorkeeper,” pp. 30, 132 

iry-c3n inwt ..., “Doorkeeper of the Granary 
-+-," 10. 4b; pp. 25, 30, 130, 137, 144 

irywt, “weavers"(?), p. 106 

ihwty (chwty), “cultivator,” “fieldhand,” ro. 
1-2 c, 5-7 c; vo. 4c, 5c, 41 c, 42 c, 72 c; Pp. 
34, 49, 91, 93, 105, 108, 132 

idnw, “Deputy,” pp. 61, 69 

3m, (3mt, “Asiatic,” “(female) Asiatic,” see 
Index c. 

¢fty, “brewer,” vo. 9c; pp. 104, 105, 108 


web, Weérb-priest,” ro. 5 b; pp. 25, 30, 144 

wertw, departmental official, p- 140 

wpty, “apparitor,” p. 140 

wr, “Foreman"(?), “aged man"’(?), ro. 3-4 ¢, 
8c; p. 34 
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wriy, “watchman,” p. 34 

whmw, “Reporter,” pp. 77, 139, 140, 143, 144 

whmw, “Herald,” p. 144 

whmw n wert tp rsy, “Reporter of the Depart- 
ment of the Head of the South,” pp. 33, 36, 
64, 139 

whmw n nlwt rst, “Reporter of the Southern 
City,” ro, Insertion B, 3; Insertion C, 2; vo. 
Text B, 30 (?); pp. 16-17, 36, 71, 72, 77, 82, 
116, 122, 139, 143 


prt nt res, “(female) reciter”(?), vo. 40 c; pp. 
91, 107, 108 

ps, “dyer” (of cloth), p. 106 

psy, “cook,” vo. 6 c, 12 c; pp. 104, 105, 108 


mnct, “nurse,” p. 104 


nfw n pr-hd, “Skipper of the Treasury,”ro. 
58 d; pp. 54, 57, 58, 136, 144 
nt, “hairdresser,” vo. 2 c; pp. 91, 107, 108 


rthty, “baker,” p. 104 


hm, “servant,” pp. 90, 91 

hm-nsw, “king's servant,” “royal slave,” vo. 
1 a, 4-5 a, 20 a, [41-48 a], 46 a, 50 a, 53 a, 
68 a, 72 a, 81 a, [85-86 a]; pp. 38, 49, 87-91, 
93, 105, 125, 133 

hmt, “female servant,” “maidservant,” vo. 2a, 
28 a, 38 a, 40 a, (43 b), 48 a, 54 a, 60 a, 
[65 a?], 70 a, [75 a], 82 a; pp. 87-91, 93, 125, 
133 


hmt-nsw, “king's maidservant,” p. 91 

hry-pr, “house-man,” “house-servant,” vo. 1 ¢, 
18 c, 19 c, 20 c, 68 c; pp. 91, 103-105, 108 

hryt-pr, (female) house-servant,” p. 104 

hry-pr n pr ¢3, “House-servant of the Palace,” 
p. 108 

hry-pr n t3ty, “House-servant of the Vizier,” 
p. 103 

hsb, “accountant,"ro. Insertion B, 9 (?); pp. 
39-40, 71, 76-77, 121, 128, 137 


stw, “guard,” vo. Text A, 4; pp. 111, 118, 187 

53(w)ty n hnrt, “prison-guard,” p. 39 

smsw h3yt, “Elder of the Portal,” ro. Insertion 
B, 7; pp. 71, 75, 76 

srw, “Officials,” “Magistrates,” vo. Text B, 9; 
pp. 115, 119, 142, 143 

sht, sht(yt?), “(female) weaver,” vo. 10 c, 11 ¢, 
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13 c, 16 c, 21 c, 23 ¢, 25 c, 60 c; pp. 91, 105, 
106, 108 

S§ thwt, “Scribe of the Fields,” ro. 25 b ff., 59 b 
ff.; pp. 10, 26-29, 46, 64, 76, 130, 132, 137, 
142 

s§ ¢ nsw, “Scribe of the Royal Archives,” p- 
137 

s¥ wr n tty, “Chief Scribe of the Vizier,” pp. 
61, 73 

s§n whmw n wert mhtt, “Scribe of the Re- 
porter of the Northern Department,” p. 40 

s§n hnrt, “Scribe of the Prison,” p. 39 

s§n hnrt wr, “Scribe of the Great Prison,” p. 
39 

s§n hnrt nsdm, “Scribe of the Prison of Trial,” 
p. 38 

SS... n p3 hr n Hn-hni, “Scribe of the Ne- 
cropolis of Hn-hni,” p. 41 

s§ n tm3, “Scribe of the Mat,” p. 39 

s§n t3ty, “Scribe of the Vizier,” ro. 1-15 £, 25- 
80 f; pp. 36, 60-65, 73, 135, 140, 142, 144 

s§ hr htm n h3 n dd-rmt, “Scribe in charge of 
the Seal of the Office of the Provider-of- 
People,” p. 55 

sd3wty bity, “Treasurer of the King of Lower 
Egypt,” ro. Insertion C, 4; pp. 72, 75, 136 


Smcyt, “female singer,” p. 41 

5nc, “magazine-employee,” vo. 45 c, 56 c, 62 c, 
69 c; pp. 107, 108 

4d, “tutor,” vo. 27 c; pp. 104-105, 108 


knbty nw, “District Councillor,” ro. Insertion 
A, 2; pp. 67-70, 139, 140, 144 


ksr(y)t, “(female) gardener,” vo. 38 c, 43 b; 
pp. 91, 93, 107, 108 


tty, “Vizier,” ro. Insertion B, 4; Insertion C, 
3; vo. Text B, 7(?); pp. 58, 60, 71-74, 115 
tbw, “sandalmaker,” “cobbler,” vo. 46 c; pp. 
91, 105, 108 

£t(?)-k3t(?)..., “laborer"(?), vo. 35 c; pp. 107, 
108 

dd-rmt, “the Provider-of-People,” see h3 n dd- 
rmt, Index d. 

d3-...(?), “warper’(? of cloth), vo. 7 ¢, 17 ¢, 
22 c, 26 c, 37 c, 47 c, 59 c, 64 c, 65 c, 70 c; 
pp- 91, 105, 106, 108 
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C) GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNICAL: EGYPTIAN 


3b[w](?), Eleph{antine](?), ro. 71-80 d; p- 58 

‘I3t-shtyw, “Mound of the Peasants,” ro. In- 
sertion C, 5; pp. 72, 83 

‘Iwny, Yuny (Erment), ro. 13 b, 30 b; pp. 24, 
26, 29, 31 

‘Iwnt, Yunet (Dendereh), ro. 22 b; pp. 26, 31, 
32 ! 

*Irn-k3, Irenka, ro. 23 b; pp. 26, 31, 32 


¢3m, Asiatic, vo. 6 a, 9 a, 12 a, 18 a, 19 a, 27a, 

51 a; pp. 30, 87-89, 92-94, 125 
see also Asiatic, General Index 

¢3mt, (female) Asiatic, vo. 7 a, 10 a, 11 a, 13-17 
a, 21-23 a, 25 a, 26 a, 29 a, 32 a, 33 a, 35 a, 
37 a, 47 a, 52 a, 55 a, 56 a, 59 a, 61 a, 62 a, 
[64 a], 67 a, 69 a, 80 a, 87 a, [88 a]; pp. 87-89, 
92-94, 125 


w hr-ib n Hnt-Mnuw, “district which is in the 
midst of Khentmin,” ro. 4 b; pp. 25, 31, 32 
Wh-swt (-H¢-k3w-Rc), Waheswet 
(‘Khackaurér), ro. [28 b], 62 b; 
pp. 23, 27, 29, 31, 32 


B3tyw, Batyu ro. 1-2 b, 26-27 b, 60-61 b; pp. 
23, 25-27, 29, 31, 32 


Pr-[Ht-Hr ?], Per[hathér ?] (Gebelein?), ro. 
16 b; pp. 26, 31, 32 


niwt rs(y)t, “the Southern City” (Thebes), ro. 
37 d(?); Insertion A, 5; Insertion B, 3; In- 
sertion C, 2. 4. 8; [vo. Text B, 30]; pp. 16- 
17, 36, 55, 58, 67, 70-72, 77, 82, 84, 85, 116, 
135, 139 
see also Thebes, General Index 


Hut-wrt-’Imn-m-h3t, Hé-weret-Amenemhét, p. 
82 

Hwt-shm(-Hpr-k3-R¢), Hésekhem- 
Kheperkarée (Hi), ro. 25 b, 59 b; 
pp. 26, 27, 31, 32 

Hfit (Asfin), p. 24 


Hnw(?)-’Imn-m-h3t, Khenu(?)-Amenemhét, ro. 
12 b, 24 b; pp. 26, 31, 32 

Hnt-Mnw, Khentmin (Akhmim), ro. 4 b, 34 
36 b; pp. 16, 17, 23-26, 31, 32, 33, 138 


Serer areaan ie aa 


F 
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En[y?], R-bn(?), (Gebel es) Silsileh (?), ro. 21 
b, 64-65 b; pp. 16, 24, 26, 27, 31, 32, 62, 138 

Sht-hwi, Sekhetkhui, ro, 17 b, 29 b, 48-45 b; 
pp. 26, 27, 31, 32 


Gbtyw, Koptos (Kuff), ro. 14-15 b; pp. 23, 26, 
31 
Grgt, Gereget, ro. 37 b; pp. 17, 26, 31, 46 


tp rsy, “the Head of the South,” p. 33 
Tn(i), This (Girga), ro. 5-7 b, 9 b, [10 b], 32- 
33 b, 63 b; pp. 23-27, 29-32, 64, 144 


Toni, p. 42 
Db3, Djeba (Edfu), ro. 18-20 b; pp. 26, 31, 32 


d) EcypTian Worbs AND PHRASES 


zwi, “issue” (a directive), ro. headings 1-24 d 
and 55-80 d; texts 10 d, 54 d, 55-6 d, 63 d; 
Insertion C, 7; pp. 35-36, 44, 47, 52-54, 64, 
72, 85 

swt, “gift,” “deed of gift,” vo. Text B, [1 ?], 
29; pp. 112, 114-116, 122-124 

swt-c, “present,” “gift,” p. 112 

swt-drt, “gift,” “deed of gift,” vo. Text A, 2; 
Text C, 1; pp. 111, 112, 114, 122-124, 143 

3bd, “month,” see r 3bd 6 

3h(w)t, “fields,” ro. 25 b, 59 b; vo. Text B, 18. 
19; pp. 27, 29, 115, 118, 120, 133 

h3 n 3h(w)t, “Office of Fields,” p. 137 


fi(?) or iw(?), “come,” “coming’(?), ro. 64-67 e, 
73-78 e; Insertion C, 7. 8; pp. 59, 72, 84 

imyt-pr, “title to property,” pp. 114, 116, 122, 
143 

in, “being brought,” ro. 1-3 e, 9 e, 12 e, 31 e, 
38-9 e, 42-5 e, 58 e; pp. 59, 63, 65 

ir ... 1, “take action against,” “prosecute,” 
ro. Insertion B, 16; Insertion C, 8; pp. 71, 
72, 79, 82, 85, 141 

ir(yyw, “the people thereof,” ro. Insertion C, 
8; pp. 72, 85 

irt hp r+f (+s), “execute the law against him 
(her),” ro. 54 d, 55-6 d, 63 d, 64-70 d; pp. 35, 
47, 64, 79, 135 

ih(w)t, “farmlands,” p. 28 

ith, “prison,” “fortress,” pp. 41, 42 

ith Sri, “little prison,” p. 42 
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¢t (nt) bt, “orchard,” p. 29 

¢3, “here,” “present,” ro. 4-8 e, 10 e, 25-30 e, 
32-36 e, 46-57 e, 59-63 e; pp. 59, 64, 65 

¢ejm, 3¢mt, “Asiatic,” “female Asiatic,” 
see Index c 

trky, “last day” (of month), ro. 55 d, 56 d; 
Insertion A, 1; pp. 35, 68 


w(w), “district(s),” ro. Insertion A, 2; pp. 67-70 

wi n tnf, “one deprived of his name,” ro, 
58 d; pp. 54, 57, 58, 84 

w3 r (title), “one removed from (his office),” 
ro. 58 d; pp. 54, 57, 58 

(n[y]) wiw, “(of) separatings,” “(of) cursings,” 
ro. Insertion C, 6; pp. 72, 84, 85 

w3w3, “plan,” “deliberate,” ro. 55-6 d, 59-70 d; 
pp. 35, 48, 49, 50 

web-ht, “orchard”(?), ro. 25 b, 32 b, 57 b; pp. 
10, 26, 27, 29, 130, 132, 137 

wer, “flee,” “flee from,” pp. 38, 47-49, 91 

wer, “fugitive,” ro. 63 d; pp. 35, 48, 49, 64 

werw, “fugitive(s),” “those who flee,” ro. 1 d, 
3 d, 14 d, 25-53 d, 54 d; Insertion B, 10; 
pp. 34, 35, 47-49, 71, 77, 81, 132 

wert, “department,” pp. 28, 29, 36, 54, 70, 77, 
134, 136-139 

wert mhtt, “the Northern Department,” p. 138 

wert rsy, “the Department of the South,” pp. 
29-30, 46, 138 

wert hbsw, “Department of the Ploughlands,” 
ro. 21 b; pp. 26, 28, 137 

wert tp rsy, “the Department of the Head of 
the South,” pp. 33, 54, 138, 139 

wnut, “service,” p. 40 

wr, “foreman’(?), “aged man"(?), ro. 3-4 ¢, 
8 c; p. 34 

whe, “release,” ro. 8 d, 54 d, 55-6 d, 59-70 d; 
pp. 35, 44, 45, 64,65 - 

wd, “question,” ro. Insertion B, 12; pp. 71, 
82, 141 

(w)di(?), “put"(?), ro. Insertion B, 17; Inser- 
tion C, 8; p. 80 

see also diw 

wd, wdwt, “order,” “decree,” ro. Insertion C, 
7; pp. 85, 72, 78, 79 

wd-nsw, “royal decree,” ro. Insertion B, 2. 4 
5; Insertion C, 2. 3; pp. 71, 72, 78 
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b3k[w], “servants,” vo. Text C, 8; pp. 124, 125 
bh, “corvée,” p. 131 
bt3, “run away,” p. 91 
piy-t, try>i, “my” (possessive adjectives), vo. 
Text B, 1. 8; pp. 115-117, 119 
piyen, “our,” vo. Text B, 26; p. 12] 
pr, “domain,” “estate,” ro. Insertion C, 5; pp. 
72, 82-83 
pr-hd, “the Treasury,” ro. 8 b, 58 d; pp. 26, 
30, 54, 58, 130, 136, 138 
pr hnr (pr hnt), “harim,” p. 41 
pr-sn¢, “ergastulum,” p. 107 
pri m t8, “desert,” p. 42 
pr-¢, “energetic,” p. 107 
pry, “champion,” p. 107 
phr ... m, “circulate in,” “frequent,” vo. 
Text B, 21; pp. 115, 120 
m-¢, “with,” p. 61 
“from’’(in letters), ro. Insertion A, 2; pp. 
67, 68 
“in the possession of,” vo. Text B, 3. 17; 
pp. 115, 118, 120 
[mi] dd, “according as .. . says,” ro. 57 d; p. 58 
mit n, “copy of,” ro. Insertion A, 2; [Insertion 
B, 2]; [Insertion C, 2]; pp. 67, 68, 71, 72, 
77, 78 
(m) mitt, “likewise,” ro. 4-7 d; vo. Text B, 22; 
pp. 42, 115, 120 
m mitt, “accordingly”(?), ro. Insertion C, 8; 
pp. 72, 80 
mh(w)t, “family,” ro. 58 d; pp. 54-57, 142 
ms, “child,” msw, “children,” vo. 58 c, 3 d, 
8 d, 24 d, 30d, 31 d, 34 d, 36 d, 39 d, 44d, 
66 d; Text B, 21. 22; pp. 107-109, 115, 120, 
121, 133 
mt, mtt, “the deceased,” p. 57 
m{3(w)(?), “insolent ones”(?), ro. Insertion C, 
5; pp. 72, 82 
mdd, “forced labor,” p. 131 
n¢t-imy, “of mine,” “my own,” vo. Text B, 3; 
pp. 115, 118 
nb, “the master” (in letters), ro. Insertion A, 
3; pp. 67, 70 
r, “plot’(?), ro. 58 d; pp. 54, 57 
r 3bd 6, “for six months (or more),” ro. 55-6 d; 
pp. 35, 48, 50 


r-¢, “beside,” p. 62 

r dd, “in order to say ...,” “saying ...,” ro. 
58 d; Insertion C, 5; pp. 54, 71, 72, 78, 80, 
117 

rmt, “people,” ro. 37 d(?); Insertion A, 5(?); 
Insertion C, 5; vo. Text A, 5; Text C, 1; 
Pp. 42, 46, 54-56, 58, 67, 70, 82, 111, 113, 
114, 118, 124 

mmf pw, rn+s pw, “it is his (her) name” — 
“same name,” vo. 2-71 b passim; pp. 87, 103 

(m) rdit di+ tw n+i, “(in) causing that one give 
-+. to me,” ro. Insertion C, 6; Ppp. 72, 84 


h3, “corvée,” p- 131 

(m) h3w n, “in the time of ...,” vo. Text C, 1; 
p. 124 

hb, “plough,” p. 107 

hp, “law,” ro. [25-52 dj, 54 d, 55-6 d, 63 d, 
64-70 d; pp. 35, 47, 48, 51, 52, 64, 79, 141, 
142 

hp Smew, “the law of Upper Egypt,” p. 52 

hpw nyw creyt, “the laws of the throne-hall,” 
p. 52 : 

hpw n(y)w knrt, “the laws of the prison,” “the 
criminal laws,” pp. 38, 52, 142 

hpw nyw hnty(w)-5, “the laws of the hnty(w)-§, 
p. 52 

hrwyt, “journal,” p. 52 


hwt wryt (6), “the (Six) Great Mansions (or 


Courts),” p. 38 

h3tyw (-cloth), vo. 10 ¢, llc 13¢ 1464156 
17 c, 21 c, 25 c,-26 c, 29 c, 37 c, 55 ¢, 59 ¢ 
61 c, 64 c; pp. 105, 106, 108 

hne, “therewith,” vo. Text B, 26; pp. 116, 121 

hne dd, “and saying ...,”" “further ...,” p. 117 

[h]ne dds, “together with her saying ...,” 
“and saying ...," vo. Text B, 3; pp. 115, 117 

hnw, “chattels,” “belongings,” vo. Text B, 3. 
5; pp. 115, 118 

hnt, “tasks,” “service,” ro. 63 d (nn trt hnt+f, 
“without performing his tasks"); pp. 35, 48, 
49-51, 64, 132 


&t, “things,” “property,” vo. Text B, 4. 17; 
pp. 115, 118-120, 133 

fz nwhmw ..., “the Office of the Reporter 
...” ro. Insertion B, 2-3; Insertion C, 2; 
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vo, Text B, 80; pp. 55, 71, 72, 77, 82, 91, 
116, 122, 139 

$2 n Baty, “the Office of the Vizier,” pp. 55, 61, 
69, 74, 77, 81, 138-141, 148 

h2 n dd-rmt, “the Office of the Provider-of- 
People,” ro. 58 d; Insertion C, 6; pp. 54-56, 
59, 72, 83, 85, 136-138, 143 

Q3 n dad-rmt n niwt rs(y)t, “the Office of the 
Provider-of-People of the Southern City," 
pp. 55, 137 

hbsw, “ploughlands,” “farmlands,” ro. 3 b, 
4b, 11 b, 16 b, 17 b, 21 b, 22 b, 28 b, 38 b; 
pp. 10, 25, 26, 27-29, 52, 53, 58, 129, 130, 
132, 137, 142 

hniw, see hnrt 

bny, see hnri 

Anw, var. of hnw, “home,” p. 41 

Anr, “restrain,” p. 37 

nr, “harim,” p. 41 

hnri, hnrw, “prisoner,” “prisoners,” pp. 37, 76 

-hn(r?)i, “-prison”(?), p. 41 

hnrt “prison,” “labor-camp,” ro. 1 d, 3d, 14d, 
25-53 d, 54 d; pp. 35-42, 48, 51, 52, 56, 64, 
129, 132, 137, 142 

hnrt ¢3, “(the) Great Prison,” p. 38 

hnrt wr, “(the) Great Prison,” “(the) Main 
Prison,” ro. headings 1-24 d and 55-80 d; 
text 15 d; pp. 16, 19, 34-43, 45, 46, 48, 53, 
56, 59, 62-66, 70, 76, 77, 79, 81, 85, 128, 129, 
132, 135, 140, 142 

Anrt n sdm, “Prison of Trial,” pp. 38, 49, 91 

bnt(y), “prison,” “harim(?),” p. 37 

hntw, “prisoners"(?), ro. Insertion B, 9; vo. 
Text B, 27; pp. 71, 76, 77, 82, 85, 116, 121, 
125, 128, 132-133, 137 

Ant5-tracts, p. 27 

hrw> fy sw (sy), “so he (she) said,” ro. Inser- 
tion B, 13; Insertion C, 6; vo. Text B, 4; 
pp. 71, 72, 79, 84, 115, 119 

htm, “seal,” vo. Text B, 30. 31; pp. 116, 122 

htmt, “contract,” vo. Text B, 30; pp. 116, 122, 
143 


hn()), “convey by boat,” “transport,” vo. Text 
A, 5. 6; Text C, 3; pp. 111, 113, 124, 125 

hnw, “home,” ro. Insertion C, 5; pp. 72, 88 

hnw, “the Residence (city),” ro. Insertion B, 
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11, 15; Insertion C, 7; pp. 71, 72, 78, 81, 82, 
84, 85, 135 

jnmvw, “members of household,” “household 
servants,” ro. Insertion C, 6; vo. Text B, 
27; pp. 72, 83-85, 87, 91, 114, 116, 121, 125, 
127, 132, 133, 137 

hr, “people (of),” “household,” ro, 58 b, 54 d, 
55-6 d, 57 d; pp. 27, 29, 30, 35, 44, 45, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 65 

bry-h3t (?), “(who is) in charge of"(?), ro. In- 
sertion B, 9; pp. 71, 76, 77 

ard, “child,” hrdw, “children,” vo. Text B, 
2. 12. 15. 20; pp. 109, 115, 116, 119-121 


s, “man,” ro. 1-2 b, 7 b, 8 b, 21 b, 22 b, 55 b, 
56 b; 1-80 c passim; vo, 1-68 d passim; pp. 
25-27, 33, 108, 109 

st, “woman,” ro. 63 c; vo. 2-70 d passim; pp- 
33, 108, 109 

53, “son,” ro. 1-40 a, 42-43 a, 55-61 a, 64-76 a: 
3 b, 5 b, 6 b, 10 b; Insertion A, 6; Insertion 
B, 7; [Insertion C, 4]; vo. 1-71 a passim; 
Text B, 7(?); Text C, 2; pp. 19-22, 25, 26, 
30, 67, 70, 71, 75, 87-90, 115, 119, 124, 130, 
143 

sit, “daughter,” ro. 63 a; vo. 1-82 a passim; 
Text B, 2; pp. 21, 87-90, 115, 116, 143 

(m) szw, “under guard”(?), “under arrest”(?), 
ro. Insertion B, 14; pp. 71, 82, 141 

swd3-ib pw n, “It is a communication to .. oar 
ro. Insertion A, 3; pp. 67, 69, 80 

spr, “petition,” “make petition,” ro. Insertion 
B, 6; Insertion C, 4; vo. Text A, 5. 6; Text 
B, 2. 23; pp. 71, 72, 78, 111, 118-115, 117, 
121, 1438 

sm3(y), “confederate,” p. 57 

snw, “brothers,” p. 56 

snn, “document,” pp. 35, 36 

[s]hr(), “remove,” “banish,” ro. 58 d; pp. 54, 
56-58 

sht, “weave,” p. 105; see also sht, “weaver,” 
Index b 

[m] s§(?), “[in] writing”(?), ro. Insertion B, 8; 
pp. 71, 81 

sk}, “cultivate,” pp. 42, 107 

sts-L, “stretching the warp,” p. 106 

sd3, “pass away,” “die,” p, 117 
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@sdm-n, “...has read...," ro. Insertion A, 4; 
pp. 67, 70, 79 


Su, “free,” “release,” p. 45 

5fd n hbnty, “the Criminal Register,” pp. 40, 
65-66 

§ne, “ergastulum,” p. 107 

Snwt (nt hbsw), “granary (of the plough- 
lands),” ro. 4 b; pp. 25, 28, 130, 137, 144 

§sm, leather rolls (?), p. 51 

§sr (-cloth), vo. 7 c, 16 c, 22 c, 47 c, 65 c, 70 c; 
pp- 105, 108 

§d-tw nei, “let (it) be restored to me,” “let 
restitution be made to me,” vo. Text B, 4; 
pp. 115, 119 


kn, “complete,” “conclude:” iw kn(w), iw 
kn+tw, “it is completed,” ro. 1-80 f£ passim; 
pp. 60, 61, 63-65, 142 

kn-sign (Aa 8), “completed,” “case closed,” ro. 
1-80 g passim, pp. 63-65, 142 

knbt, “council,” “court,” pp. 68-69, 119, 139, 
140, 142 


k3[t], “labors,” ro. 59-70 d; pp. 35, 48, 49, 50, 
132 

k[3]w[t](?), “com[plaint]"(?), ro. Insertion B, 
8; pp. 71, 80 

kty, “little one,” p. 41 


tp rsy, “the Head of the South,” pp. 138, 139 
see also wert tp rsy 

thw, “transgressor,” p. 81 

t5i, “desert,” “‘abandon,” pp. 42, 48 

tSw, “deserter(s),” ro. 10 d; pp. 35, 47-49, 132 

Sw n w3w3, “deliberate deserter,” ro. 55-6 d; 
pp- 35, 49-50 

tsw[t] nt wiw3, “deliberate desertion,” ro. 59- 
70 d; pp. 48, 49, 132 

thk, “violate,” “violation,” ro. Insertion B, 11. 
12; pp. 71, 77, 81, 82, 84 


(m) tiwt, “(by) seizure”(?), ro. Insertion C, 5; 
pp. 72, 83, 85, 118 
ts, “raise” (work gangs), p. 131 


++ d(i)w(?) wdiw(?) ib, ... “communicates” 
(“causes easiness of the heart”), ro. Inser- 
tion B, 17; Insertion C, 8; pp. 72, 80 

di(w) r ..., “was given (in)to ...," ro. 58 d; 
p. 54 


amd, “complicity”(?), ro. 58 d; pp. 54, 57 


dt, “tenant,” “serf,” ro. 8 b; pp. 26, 30, 130 

di, dit, dw, d3yt, cloth, p. 106 

d3i, “transport,” ro. Insertion C, 5; pp. 72, 83 

d3+n, “... has committed a wrong’’(?), vo. 
Text B, 3; pp. 115, 117 

d3t (or d@3yt), “transgression,” “wrong,” p. 117 

d3d3t, “council,” “law-court,” ro. 31 b, 54 d, 
55-6 d, 57 d, 59-70 d; pp. 10, 26, 29, 30, 
35-36, 38, 39, 44-46, 52, 53, 64, 68, 119, 135, 
140-143 

of the wert of the South, pp. 29-30, 46 

d3d3t nt hnrt, “Council of the Prison,” p- 39 

d3d3t nt hnrt wr, “Council of the Great 
Prison,” p. 46 

d3d3t nt tm3, “Council of Sections,” pp. 30, 46 

dd-n ..., “Statement by ...,” ro. 1-80 £ 
passim; pp. 60, 64 

iw dd+t(w) n° f, “he is called ...,” 10.5 b, 6 b, 
10 b; pp. 25, 26, 30 

ddw nf, ddt n+s, “he (she) is called ...,” 
“called ...,” vo. 1-72 b passim; pp. 87, 100- 
102 

ddh, “lock up,” “imprison,” pp. 42, 44 


e) GENERAL INDEX 


Abbreviated writings, 11, 27, 32-34, 59, 63, 65, 
103, 108, 109 

Abbreviations (used in notes, etc.), 7 

Abydos, Abydene, 61, 73, 74, 104, 138, 144 

Accadian, 94-96, 98 

Achtungstexte, see Execration Texts 

“Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage” (Adm.), 
see Papyrus Leiden 344 recto 

Adopted(?) “sons,” 25, 26, 30, (cf. 102), 130 

Akhmim, see Hnt-Mnw, Index c. 

Akhtoy, nomarch of Siiit, tomb of, 28 

Alalakh, 94, 95, 97 

Albright, W. F., 7, 92, 94, 98, 99 

Amarna, 94 

Amenemhét-sonbef, king, 145 

Amorite, 94, 95 

Aman, 24, 28, 55, 74, 101 

cAnat, 97, 102 

Anhir (Onuris), 23, 24 

cAnkhu, vizier, see (niw, Index a. 
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Ant, white, 8 

Apparitor (of the vizier), 40 

Arabic, 94-97 e 

Aramaic, 96, 97 

Arsinoe I, queen, 37 

Asiatic, 7, 30, 87-89, 102-108, 114, 125, 138, 149 
See also ¢3m and ¢3mt, Index c. 

Aswan, 32 

Athribis, 24 = ‘ 


Bacal, Bacalat (see vo. 35 a, 64 a), 94, 95, 97, 98 
Baillet, [J.], 55, 90 

Bakir, [A.M.], 90, 92, 107, 133, 148 
Bashan (Hauran), 95 

Beni Hasan, 106, 107 

von Bergmann, [E.], 85 

el Bersheh, 40 

Blackman, A.M., 37, 119 

Book of the Dead, 50 

Borchardt, [L.], 28 

British Museum, 38, 39 

Brunner, [H.], 119 

Bubastis, 46 

Budge, [E.A.T.W.], 85 

Bull, [L.S.], 106 


Cadastral survey, measurement of lands, 28 
Cairo, 32, 39, 40, 55, 60, 69, 73, 75,77, 104, 107 
Caption(s), dockets, 14, 15, 111, 114, 123, 124 
Cataract, the First, 138 
Cenotaph, 74 
Cerny, J., 7, 60, 83, 119, 145 
Check-marks, 10, 59, 64 
Civil law, 148 
Clere, J.J., 7, 56 
Cloth, 105-108 
Code of laws, see Laws, codified(?) 
Coffin(s), 105 
Cooney, J.D., 6, 7 
Cord, measuring, 28 
Corvée, 50-52, 70, 82, 130-132, 142 
see also Statute-labor 
Cosmetician, 106 
Court, law-court, 29, 30, 35, 38, 44-46, 52, 58, 
60, 62, 64, 69, 74, 135, 140-142 
see also d3d3t (and knbt), Index d 
Criminal(s), 37, 65, 82-85, 93, 129, 141-148 
courts, 38, 46, 142 
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hearings, trials, 38, 49, 53, 79-80, 142 @m 
law(s), 19, 35, 36, 38, 47-52, 65, 132, 141, 
142 
register, 39, 40, 64-67, 70, 127-129, 135 
Cubits, 8 


Dahshar, 131 
Davies, [Norman de G.], 76 
Decrees, royal, 13, 35, 46-47, 52, 67, 71-87, 127, 
128, 131, 135, 139, 141, 145 
see also wd-nsw, Index d 
Delta, the, 138 
Dimensions (of Pap. Brooklyn 35.1446), 8 
Diodorus, 51 
Dira¢ Abu’n Naga, 17 
Drioton, [E.], 137 
“Duties of the Vizier” (text), 30, 39, 40, 66 
Dyer, colorer, 106 
Edfu, Tell, 56 
Edgerton, W.F., 47, 135, 136, 141 
Elective kingship, 147 
Ergastulum, 107 
Erman, [A.], 37, 90 
-Grapow, 55 
Execration Texts (Achtungstexte), 57-58, 94, 
95, 98 


Faulkner, [R.O.], 144 

Fayyim, the, 41, 74, 135, 138 

Fibres (papyrus), 6-8 

Filiation, 19-20, 81 

Fugitives, runaway laborers, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
27-31, 33, 34, 44-50, 53, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, 70, 
71, 77, 81, 85, 132, 135, 140, 141, 142 

see also werw, Index d. 

Gabra, S., 140 

Gardiner, A.H., 5, 7, 31, 32, 37, 38, 41, 47, 50, 
54, 57, 58, 60, 68, 76, 83, 107, 117, 124, 142, 
144, 145 

Gauthier-Laurent, [M.], 107 

Giambalvo, A., 6 

Gift, deed of gift, 111, 112, 114-117, 122-124, 
127, 128, 133, 148 

Glanville, [S.R.K.], 118 

Goedicke, H., 106 

Goetze, A., 95 

“The Gold” (= Hathér) (see vo. 18 b, 22 b, 
25 b, 67 b), 100, 101 
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Griffith, [F.L1.], 19, 47, 50, 54, 55, 109, 114 
Guide-lines, 8, 9 
Gunn, [B.], 70 


Hammamit, 107, 113 

Hands, handwritings, scripts, 10-15, 61, 71, 
145, 148 

Harari, I., 51, 114 

Haremhab, decree of, 52, 118 

Harim, 41, 54 

see also hnr and pr-hnr, Index d 

Hathér, 24, 101 

Hebrew, 95-98 

Hecataeus, 51 

Hemen, 24 

Henwetipu (mother of the Vizier Ankhu), 73 

see also Hnwt+i-pw, Index a 

Herakleopolitan Period, times, 27, 138, 140 

Hermitage (Ermitage) Museum (Leningrad), 
74, 92 

Horus, 23, 24 

“Hostages” (legal), 46-47, 142 

Hyksos Period, 8, 15, 134, 149 

Hypocoristic, hypocoristicon, 95-97 


Thy (god), 24 

Indentation (of entries), 10, 12, 14, 26 

Ink, black, 9, 10, 13, 15, 33, 61 

Ink, red (red entries, rubrics), 10-13, 59-62, 65, 
68, 77, 104 

“Installation of the Vizier” (text), 28 

Inyotef (Neferkaréc ?), king, 146 

Ipuwér, see Papyrus Leiden 344 recto 

It-towy, 33, 61, 64, 74, 77, 78, 82, 134, 135, 138, 
139 

Iymeru, 73 

Iymeru, vizier, 7, 147 

Iymeru(-Neferkarér), vizier, 73, 147 


Joseph (Gen.37:28), 99 

Judge(s), 140, 141 

Junker, H., 106, 147, 148 

Ka, “spirit,” 48 

el Kab, 77, 90 

Karnak, 55, 74, 77 

Karnak List (of kings), 112 
Khacneferrér, see Sbk-htp (IV), Index a. 
Kharsekhemrér, see Neferhotep I 
Khendjer I (Wosrekarét), king, 146 


Khendjer II (Nymarenkharrér), king, 61, 73, 
146 
Khentekhtay (god), 23, 24 
Khnim, 28, 24 
Khnimhotpe, 107 
Khunes, tomb of, 90 
Koptos, Koptite, 23, 24, 31, 57, 78, 118 
see also Gbtyw, Index c 
Kusae, 138, (cf. 100, 101) 


Labor, labor-bureau, see under Statute-labor 
and h3 n dd-rmt (Index d) 

Lacau, [P.], 40, 76, 117, 119 

el Lahin, 41 

see also Papyri from el Lahan 

Lambdin, T.O., 94 

Lange, [H.O.], 75 

Law, see Criminal law, civil law, and hp, 
Index d 

Laws, codified(?), 19, 35, 47, 51, 52, 65, 132, 
135, 141, 142 

Laws of obligation, 52 

Leiden, 74 

Leningrad, 74 

Letter(s), 12, 13, 49, 67, 69, 70, 78, 91, 117, 127 

Lieblein, [J.D.C.], 75 

Linen, see Cloth 

Linen lists, 105 

Lisht, 57, 82, 185 

Louvre (Musée du), 38 


Magazine, 107 

Margins, 9, 14 

Mari, 94 ; 
Marriage settlement(s), 122, 123 
Medamit, 145 

Medjau, Medjay, 30, 61 
Megiddo, 37 

Meir, 37 

Memphis, 138 

Mereryet (wife of the Vizier eAnkhu), 78 
Merhotepré¢ Ini, king, 124, 147 
Merneptah, king, 44 

Min, 23, 24 

Miné-lands, 34, 49 

Miller, G., 15, 83 

Montu, 23, 24 

Mat, 24 
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Narrmer palette, 107 

Nauri Decree (of Sethy I), 34, 46, 47, 118 

Nebirierau I, king, 124 

Neferhotep I, king, 113, 147 

Neferhotep, Scribe of the Great Prison, 40 

Neferhotep, stable-master, 34 

Neferirkaré¢, king, 131 

Neferrohu, prophecy of, see Papyrus Peters- 
burg 1116 B, verso 

Nicknames, 102 

Nims, [C.F.}, 32 

N6, 61 

Nubia(n), 33, 78, 138 

Nubkheperré¢ Inyotef, king, decree of, 57, 78 

Nymarenkharré¢, see Khendjer II 


Office (of the Reporter, Vizier, etc.), see h3, 
Index d 
Onomasticon, onomastics, 17, 31, 32, 96, 138 
see also Ramesseum Onomasticon 
Orchard, 29, 130, 132, 187 
Osorkon II, festival-hall of, 46 


Palestine, 92 

Panopolite nome, 32 

“Paper,” writing-, 7, 127, 128 

Papyri, account(s), Dyn. XII, 6, 11, 27 n. 70, 
28 


(Papyri) Golenischeff, 15 
Papyri from el Lahin (P.Kah., etc), 8, 11, 13, 
30, 46, 49, 50, 52, 55, 67, 68, 76, 78, 91, 103, 
108, 109, 115, 116, 118-120, 134, 137, 144 
Papyrus Abbott, 41, 61 
Amherst, 49, 82 n. 320 
Anastasi II, 132 
Anastasi V, 61 
Anastasi VI, 42 
Berlin 3022 (Sinuhe B), 11, 49, 77, 78 
Berlin 10003, 118 
Berlin 10021, 41, 117 
Berlin 10470, 60, 68, 77, 81, 134 
Bologna 1094, 34, 49 
Brooklyn 34.5596 (“The Wilbour 
Papyrus”), 5, 37 
Bulak 18, 12, 13, 15, 17, 36, 40, 54-56, 
61, 73, 75, 76, 85, 104, 118, 114, 125, 
134, 137, 144-146 
Chassinat I, 60 


Gurob, 60 
Harageh 3, 76 
Hood, 91 
Lansing, 42 
Leiden 344, recto (Adm.), 37, 38, 52, 
118 
Leiden 347, 38 
Leiden 368, 42 
Leiden 371, 41 
Petersburg 1116 B, verso, 37 
Rhind, 15 
Sallier I, 132 
Turin 2021, 51 
Westcar, 15, 37, 49, 104, 118 
Parker, R.A., 7, 56 
Peasant, the Tale of the Eloquent (Peas.), 
51-52, 118 
Peasant(s), 25, 27, 29, 30, 36, 38, 45, 49, 64 
“the Mound of ” 83 
Peet, [T.E.], 119 
Pepy I, Dahshir decree of, 131 
Pepycankhe (of Meir), 37 
Petition, petitioner, 60, 71, 72, 74, 78-83, 85, 
111, 118-115, 117, 121, 128, 185, 136, 141, 
143, 148 
see also spr, Index d 
Petrie, [W.M.F.], 90, 104 
Pfliiger, [K.], 52 
Phoenician, 96 
Posener, G., 7, 23, 47, 57, 57 n. 224, 60, 94, 
96, 98, 104, 117 
Potiphar, 99 
Prison, see hnrt, Index d 
Prison, the Great, see hnrt wr, Index d 
Prisoner(s), see hnr? and kntw, Index d 
Prisoners of war, foreign captives, 93, 99, 107 
Proyet, 42, 43, 71, 72, 111, 115(?), 120, 124, 145 
Ptahhotpe, Instructions of (Pt.), 60, 118 
Pyramid Texts, 105 
Quibell, [J.E.], 17 
Ramesseum Onomasticon, 15, 17, 31, 32, 83, 
138 
Ramesseum Papyri, 15, 17 
Ranke, H. (Die dgyptischen Personennamen), 
22, 28, 69, 70, 75, 77, 81, 92, 108 
Ré-héné, see el Lahian 
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Red ink, rubric, see Ink, red 
Rediniptah, 76 
Réis, skipper, see Nfw ..., Index b 
Rekhmirérc, tomb of, 69, 77, 139, 142 
Reshef (Rspw) (see vo. 9 a), 94 
Residence (royal), Residence city, 74, 77, 78, 

81, 84, 85, 134, 135, 138, 139 

see also It-towy and hnw (Index d) 

Ressonbe, vizier, 73 
Riefstahl, E., 7, 107 
Roman law, 133 
Rush, writing-, 10 


Sive-Soderbergh, [T-.], 58 

Schafer, [H.], 75 

Scribe(s), 6, 10, 11, 13-15, 20-22, 27, 33, 36, 
38-40, 43, 60-63, 65, 84, 111, 114, 119, 127- 
130, 132, 135, 139, 140, 142, 144 

Seidl, [E.], 52, 114 

Sekhemré¢ Wadjkhatu, see Sobkemsaf I 

Semites, Semitic, 92-99, 102 

Semnah Despatches, 11, 68 

Senebhencaes (daughter of the Vizier cAnkhu), 
73 

see also Snb-hne«s, Index a 

Senwosret (king, etc.), see S-n-Wsrt, Index a 

Serf(s), 25, 30, 41, 47, 129, 133 

Servant(s), 14, 17, 45, 68, 77, 82, 84-94, 99, 101- 
109, 111-114, 116, 118, 121, 123, 125, 127- 
129, 133, 137 

Seth, king, 146 

Sethe, [K.], 19, 28, 41, 57, 94, 96, 98, 142 

Sethy I, see Nauri Decree 

Sewadjenrér, see Nebirierau I 

Shamash (see vo. 26 a), 97 

Shawabty, 50, 131, 132 

Sheets (of papyrus), 8 

Shomu, 35, 43, 54, 64, 124 

Silsileh, see Hn[y?] and R-hn(?), Index c 

Simontu (stela of), 39 ) 

Sin, 98 

Sinai, 106 

Sinuhe (Story of), 11, 49, 77, 78, 82 

Slave(s), slavery, 5, 25, 42, 49, 55, 90-92, 99, 
107, 121, 125, 129, 133, 134, 148 

Smenkhkarér, king, 146 

Smith, Sidney, 96 

Smither, [P.C.], 68, 70 


Sobk, 23, 24 
Sobkemhéb, king’s servant, 91 
Sobkemsaf I, king, 113, 114, 145, 146 
Sobknakhte, tomb of (Sebekn.), 90, 137 
Sobkhotpe (king, etc.), see Sbk-htp, Index a 
Sohag, 31 
Spiegelberg, [W.], 41, 57 
Statue, Cairo 42034, 74 
Statute-labor, statute-laborers, labor-con- 
scripts, 29, 34, 37-38, 43, 46, 47, 50, 52, 
53, 55, 56, 58, 63-65, 70, 76, 82-83, 128- 
132, 137, 140, 142 
see also Corvée 
Steindorff, [G.], 78 
Stelae, 91, 93 
Brooklyn Museum 39.1, 42 
Cairo J.51911, 54-56, 134 
J.52453, 40, 60, 77, 115, 117, 119, 134, 
144 
20018, 104 
20230, 75 
20286, 69 
20378, 134 
20473, 107 
20558, 144 
20561, 104 
20677, 116 
20690, 73 
34016, 115, 117 
Ermitage 1064, 92 
Leiden V 21, 74 
Louvre C.170, 91 
Surgical dressings, 105 
Syria, 49, 92 


Taggart, E.L.M., 5 
Tenant(s), 26, 30, 45 
see also dt, Index d 
Thebes, Theban, 5, 15-17, 19, 24, 27, 29, 32, 
33, 36, 38, 40, 41, 46, 55, 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 
65, 69, 70, 74, 76, 77, 81-83, 91, 125, 127-129, 
132, 135, 137, 139, 140, 142, 148 
see also niwt rs(y)t, Index c 
Theophorous names, 23-25, 92, 101, 1833 
Thét, 24 
Thutmose I, king, 78 
Thutmose III, king, 37 
Thutnakhte, 118 


2 
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Treasurer of the Vizier, 74 
Turin Canon of Kings, 112, 145, 146, 148 


Ugaritic, 95, 96 
Uht, C., 6 


Vandier, [J.], 137 
Virolleaud, [C.], 94, 97 
Vizier, 13, 28, 36, 40, 51, 55, 58, 60-62, 64-66, 
68, 69, 71-74, 77-79, 81, 82, 85, 101, 103, 115, 
119, 131, 135-148 
see also t3ty, Index b 


Wadjhau, king's servant, 91 
Warper, warping, 105-106, 108 
Weaver, weaving, 105-108 
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Webaoner, 104 

Wedjahorresne, 40 

Weil, [A.] (Veziere), 78 

Wepwawethotpe, 73 

Wilbour, Charles Edwin, 5, 17 
Charlotte B., 5 
Theodora, 5, 6 

Wilbour Fund, the, 7 

Wilbour Library, the, 5,7 

“Wilbour Papyrus,” the, see Papyrus Brooklyn 

34.5596 
Will (testament), 123 


Yahweh, 98 
Zawiyet el Meitin, 90 
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